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ERRATA AND ADDENDA 


Page 22, n. 1, 1. 10, for ‘xxxix.’, read ‘xxxvii.’ 
», 27, Nn. 1, for ‘BiBXla,’ read ‘ BiBXla.’ 


»» 31, 1. 8, after ‘dissolute habits,’ add: [Bergk, ed. I. (used by 
the author) reads undéva mw x.7.. in Lheog. 547: Bergk, 
ed. IV., has wa? for 7w]. 


,, 60, for ‘ bBplfove : ov,’ read ‘ bBplfovc" ov.’ 

107, n. 3, add: [Tudor aifaov. . The author accepts Hermann’s 
reading ; see Opusc. iv. 245. alfaov=dpos bWyrédv (Hesych.)]. 

108, note, 1. 6, for ‘ératpay,’ read ‘ éralpay.’ 

», 117, n. 1, for ‘405-336,’ read ‘ 403-336.’ 

» 158, 1. 12, for ‘ dvOpwiros,’ read ‘ dév@pwros.’ 


~~ 
~ 


~~ 
“ 


», 160, 1, 23, for ‘weiBev,’ read ‘reicew.’ 
», 191, note, 1. 4, for ‘Za Réve,’ read ‘Le Réve.’ 
», 204, n. I, 1. 5, for ‘7Byrhs,’ read ‘ nByrhs.’ 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


bos: author of the following pages met with his 
death in Switzerland on July 16th, 1895, in his 
twenty-sixth year. Had he lived to complete the whole 
work of which they form part, he might have recast it 
throughout; and some apology is, perhaps, needed for 
its appearance in the present form. Several scholars 
have, however, expressed their opinion that the material 
contained in the extant fragments might be useful to 
those engaged in similar studies, and they are accord- 
ingly published, in the hope that this may prove to be 
the case. 

From the author’s papers it appears that his work was, 
if completed, to have been entitled ‘Women in Greek 
Poetry: being an Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Romantic Element in Literature.” It was to have con- 
tained three divisions, dealing respectively with (1) the 
position occupied by women in the Greek lyric and 
tragic poets, (2) the part played by women in Greek 
comedy, (3) the Alexandrian ideal of woman. ‘The 
former of the two essays contained in this volume 
(“Women in Greek Poetry”) no doubt includes much 
that would have been incorporated in the first of these 
three divisions. At the same time, as it was, in all 
probability, written before the whole scheme was ar- 
ranged, and was intended to be complete in itself, it 
contains allusions to certain subjects which would more 
naturally have fallen into the third, and. would have 
received fuller treatment there, while several points 
which belong properly to the first division have not 
been treated on the scale which would finally have be- 
longed to them. ‘The second essay (“Women in Greek 
Comedy”) corresponds more nearly in subject to the 
author's matured plan, but had still less than the first 
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essay the benefit of his final correction and _ revision. 
This much is said, not in order to deprecate criticism 
(a result which the author would have been the last to 
desire), but merely in explanation of the occasional 
repetitions, and possibly also inconsistencies, which are 
to be found in this volume. 

In preparing the work for the Press as few alterations 
as possible have been introduced, and the essays appear 
substantially in the form given them by the author. 
Thus the second essay is divided into nine chief 
sections, while the first has no such _ sub-divisions. 
Again, Excursus F (which was originally written for the 
first essay) contains much material which is elaborated 
in the second essay. In several places also, especially 
towards the close of the volume, reference is made to 
parts of the work which seem never to have been 
written. It is believed that the reader will be anxious 
to possess the author’s own words so far as_ possible, 
and, accordingly, the changes which have been adopted 
are only such as the author would probably have made 
himself when revising his work. 

In references to the Greek lyric poets, the numbers 
are those of Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict Graect (4th edition, 
1878-82). The fragments of the tragedians are cited 
from Nauck’s Zvragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (2nd 
edition, 1889). For the comic fragments the author 
used Meineke’s /ragmenta Comicorum Graecorum (five 
vols. 1839-57). Meineke’s numbering has been kept in 
the text, but a list will be found on page 253, giving the 
corresponding references to Kock’s Comicorum Alticorum 
Fragmenta (three vols. 1880-88) in all cases where the 
two editions differ seriously. The references to Theo- 
critus, Plautus, and Terence have been verified from the 
editions of Ziegler, Ritschl, and Dziatzko, respectively ; 
but where the text is doubtful, the author appears to 
have adopted what seemed to him the most probable 
reading, without following any editor exclusively. 

Additions by the editor of this volume are enclosed 
in square brackets.: He has to acknowledge most grate- 
fully his indebtedness to several friends for advice and 
assistance on various points. | 
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_ WOMEN IN GREEK POETRY 


REEK literature may be divided roughly into 

two parts, the earlier school which culminated 
at Athens, and the later school which culminated at 
Alexandria. The obvious differences between these 
two schools of art have often been described, and 
there is no need to dwell on them here; but the 
great, the essential difference between them has been 
too generally ignored. | 

The chief imgoiring element of all art is love; and 
it is in their inspivation—that is to say, in their view 
of love—that the real difference between the two 
schools consists. The love of the later poetry is the 
love of man for woman; the love of the. earlier 
poetry is the love of man for man. — 

By “love” I mean here love in the modern sense. 
A man of the Alexandrian Age might say “I love 
you” to a woman, and mean by that what a-man 
may mean if he says as much to-day; before that 
time a man could only have said “I love you” in this 
sense to a friend of his own sex. There is no trace 
in literature of what we now understand by the 
word “love” earlier than the end of the fourth 
century. | 

B 
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This phenomenon has been noticed before—indeed, 
it is one that could not very well escape notice— 
though its true importance has not always been 
appreciated; and the general consensus of opinion 
has agreed to ascribe this great change, the greatest 
change perhaps that has ever come over art, to the 
influence of two men, Euripides and Menander. My 
object in writing now is to endeavour to show, firstly, 
that this general view is a mistaken one, arising from 
an insufficient appreciation of the true nature of the 
change; and secondly, that the real originator of that 
new feeling which we encounter in Alexandrian 
literature,—in other words, the first man who had the 
courage to say that a woman is worth loving,—was 
Antimachus of Colophon. 

The commonly accepted view as to the origin of 
that “romantic” feeling (for so, for briefness’ sake, it 
will be convenient to call it)! which meets us in 
Alexandrian literature, would seem to be due to a 
confusion, arising from a misunderstanding of what 
that feeling really is. This confusion takes two dis- 
tinct forms. Thus, in the case of some writers, the 
improved tone with regard to women which appears 
in Greek erotic literature from the fourth century 
onwards, has been confounded with that improvement 
in their social and intellectual position which was so 
marked a feature of the latest period of the history 

1 The expression is, of course, an awkward one, for the word 
**romance,” like ‘‘ chivalry,” embodies the old superstition that such 
feelings were a product of the Christian Middle Ages; but this and 
similar expressions are so generally used in this connection, that there 


is little real risk of misunderstanding, and I cannot think of anything 
better. 
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of classical Greece. In other words, romantic feelings 
have been spoken of as if they were identical with 
feelings of social and intellectual respect. That they 
are not, scarcely requires even to be stated. Others 
again, while perceiving the distinction between these 
two entirely different things, have yet argued as if the 
one were the natural ‘and inevitable outcome of the 
other, and inseparably connected therewith; as if, in 
fact, all that was necessary to purify and elevate the 
feelings of men towards women had been the social 
emancipation of the latter. This view is of course 
possible, and as such is entitled to consideration 
rather than the previous one; but not only is it 
improbable in itself, but it is also in direct opposition 
to the teaching of history: for while no one would 
deny that this emancipation, if more or less simul- 
taneous with the appearance of the romantic feeling, 
would serve at once to disseminate and to dignify it, 
how entirely independent the one is of the other is 
sufficiently proved by the conditions prevailing in the 
Middle Ages. It is surely a fact which cannot well 
be ignored in discussing this question, that just 
during that period of history when “chivalry” and 
“romance” were at their height, the social and 
intellectual position of women, both absolutely and 
relatively, was perhaps lower than at any time before 
since the creation of the world.* | 


1 Among the many arguments in favour of the social emancipation 
of women at the present day, I have never heard it suggested that such 
an emancipation would inevitably lead to an increase of chivalrous 
feelings on the part of men ; the general view seems to be that it would 
have just the contrary effect. 
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When once the romantic element is cut clear from 
all extraneous entanglements, so that it is possible to 
recognise what it really is, it becomes, I think, imme- 
diately evident that neither Euripides nor Menander 
can have much to do with its origin. The leading 
motive of romance is the idea that pure love for a 
woman may justifiably form the chief interest in a 
man’s life. But this idea, as I hope to be able to 
show clearly, does not appear in literature until after 
the time of Euripides, while it is already to be found 
fully developed before the time of Menander. This 
being so, it seems impossible to regard either of these 
writers as the originators of it. 

In the course of the following pages, I shall there- 
fore endeavour to show, by a detailed examination of 
such parts of the contemporary literature as bear 
upon the subject, that low as was the social position 
of woman in most parts of Greece during the so- 
called classical period, the place which she occupied 
in the minds of men and in their art was even lower, 
and that her subsequent social emancipation did not 
by any means immediately lead to her being regarded 
with any more real respect. In the course of this 
argument, I purpose to dwell especially on the 
influence of Euripides, and hope to succeed in 
making it clear that though he, as judged by his 
works, was strongly in favour of giving women 
larger liberties, and firmly convinced that their 
capacities both for good and evil were far greater 
than the more old-fashioned among his contem- 
poraries supposed, there is yet nowhere in his plays 
any real love-element as between man and woman, 
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nor is it anywhere suggested that love for a woman 
may be a determining factor in a man’s life. 
Secondly, I purpose by a similar process to show 
that that place which in later Greek art and in 
modern times is occupied by the love of man for 
woman, was occupied among the earlier Greeks by 
the love of man for man—a fact which, though it 
may at first sight appear foreign to the immediate 
subject.of our enquiry, is yet of such extreme im- 
portance for a true understanding of the history of 
the origin of the romantic feeling, that a consideration 
of it can on no account be omitted from any work 
professing in any way to deal with that question. 
For it cannot be too strongly emphasised that those 
who wish to study the development of love, as we 
now know it, must commence their studies with an 
examination of this essentially primitive emotion. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised that love, as it 
now exists, has been evolved, not from the sexual 
instinct, but from the companionship of the battle- 
field, that the first real lovers the world ever knew 
were comrades in arms. The /iad of Homer is a 
love story, its heroes Achilles and Patroclus; the 
Ajax of Sophocles is a love story, its heroes Ajax 
and Teucer. To ignore such facts as these is wilfully 
to misunderstand the meaning of Greek poetry and 
the meaning of Greece in the history of the world. 
Having thus cleared the ground, I hope finally to 
show that it was Antimachus who first taught that 
that love which was possible between man and man 
was possible also between man and woman. 
Antimachus stands at the junction of the two great 
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tendencies of his time. The influence of Sparta and 

of Euripides was gradually re-emancipating women, 
and showing that their powers and their passions 
were at least equal to those of men; the steady 
growth and development of that relation between 
man and man which found its highest exponent in 
Plato had made it clear, even to the blindest, that 
love was possible as distinct from lust. It was left to 
Antimachus to unite the two streams of thought in 
one, and to show that woman, with her newly- 
awakened capabilities, was a worthy object of pure 
and chivalrous devotion. 

The works of Antimachus are lost, and none of the 
few fragments which survive are of any importance. 
All discussion with reference to them must therefore 
be based on suppositions and an examination of 
relative probabilities. The risks of error in entering 
on such doubtful ground are manifestly infinite, and 
conclusions can be reached only through the accumu- 
lation of a mass of evidence, the separate particles of 
which are often in themselves of very little weight ; 
the veil of darkness covering all such Greek literature 
as does not bear the hall-mark of Athens is so thick 
that it is perhaps no longer possible for the real truth 
about it ever to be known. Ceterum, fiat justitia. 
It is a bold claim, I know, that I am making for 
Antimachus; it is a claim which, if established, would 
give him right to rank among the greatest poets of 
the world: it would give him right to rank as the 
founder of modern literature. How great a poet he 
really was we do not know. Perhaps my estimation 
of his importance is altogether exaggerated. His 
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contemporaries, we know, preferred Choerilus; perhaps 
they were right ; for myself, Malo cum Platone errare. 


It is generally agreed that in prehistoric times the 
position of women among the Greeks was a much 
higher one than was the case subsequently. There 
seems every reason to believe that the social con- 
ditions of the Lesbians and the Dorians and the 
other nations which did not come under the influence 
of the history-writing Ionians, were but the survivals 
of what was originally a more or less general state. 
It is of considerable assistance for a proper compre- 
hension of the earliest literature, if one remembers 
that at the time of its production the enslavement of 
women had only comparatively recently taken place. 

The reason of the influence of primitive woman 
over primitive man is probably not very far to seek. 
In early times women were regarded with super- 
stitious reverence!— one need only watch a woman 
making lace, say, to be able nowadays still to quite _ 
appreciate the feeling—and with natural woman’s wit 
for a time kept up the illusion, the hard head of man 
taking some time to come to maturity. But when 
man did at last wake to the fact that he was physi- 
cally, and therefore, for practical purposes, generally 
superior, an inevitable reaction set in, and the history 
of early Greece shows women as occupying on the 
whole a very low position—a position, too, which 
became lower still with advancing civilisation.2 

1 Very noticeable is the preponderance of goddesses in the Greek 
Pantheon. The powers of nature, whether of sea, mountain, river, or 
forest, were almost invariably incarnated in the form of women. 


* This change, retrograde or not, according to taste, may be exactly 
paralleled from the social history of the Arabs. 
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That the original state of women was not one of 
slavery is clearly shown by the early epics. The 
iad and the Odyssey are pictures of an earlier state 
of society than that of the poet who describes them. 
A man living in a society in which women were 
despised, had to deal with legends belonging to an 
earlier social condition, in which women played a 
prominent part. Traces of this anomaly are easy to 
find in both poems. The Trojan war was the work 
of a woman, but how very little that woman appears 
in the /“4ad/ A woman has been managing the 
affairs of Odysseus for twenty years in an exemplary 
fashion; but the hero of the Odyssey on his return 
prefers to associate with the swineherd. It is by this 
contradiction between the actual experiences of the 
poet and the social conditions which he was called 
upon to depict, that the many inconsistencies in the 
treatment of the Epic woman must be explained. 

Another excellent illustration of this conflict 
between the primitive and the subsequent views of 
the nature and importance of women is furnished by 
the elaborate treatment of the Pandora legend in the 
Opera et Dies of Hesiod. On the one hand is the 
early conviction of the power of women’s influence— 
it is only by the help of a woman that Zeus can outwit 
man: on the other the later conviction that this 
influence must be for evil—before Pandora came 

(ierkev ert yOovi dvr’ avOpdérwv 
voodu atep TE KaKOV Kal dTep xaAeroto révoto, (1. go) 

Anda like contradiction runs through all the details 
of the description. Woman will be man’s ruin, but 
he cannot fail to love her all the same— 
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Py eter, eee Se N , ee ¢ 
Tots eyo avTi mupds déocw Kakdv @ Kev daravTes 
TéeprwvTat Kata Ovpov édv kakdy dppayaravres. (1. 57) 


Woman will gain man’s heart by her beauty, which 
is like that of the immortals— 


3 7 \ A > 3 3h 
dBavarats 5€ Oeats eis Gra eioKew 
mapbevixns Kaddv efdos erjpatov (I, 62), 


by her skill and by her charm; it is but as an after- 
thought that the poet adds— 


2 1 Q” Fe , Sse > 
€V de Gepev KUVEOV TE VOOV Kal erik XoTrov HOos 


‘Eppetav yvwye Suaxtopov apyepdvrnv. (1. 67) 


And, lastly, it is through a woman that trouble 
comes into the world; but it is this same woman’s 
doing that Hope at least is left. It was Pandora 
herself that shut down the lid of the casket before 
Hope had flown; it was she that preserved this 
“dream of waking hours” for mankind.} 

But if we pass from the general condition of women, 
as depicted in Homer or Hesiod, and come to our 
own more immediate subject, it must be admitted 
that neither in the prehistoric legends, nor in their 
subsequent development, is there any trace what- 
ever of a romantic sentiment existing between 
men and women to be found. Considering the 
important position occupied by women in these 
poems, the absence of the love element is most 
remarkable. 

The insignificant part played by Briseis has always 


? It is both instructive and amusing to compare this primitive ideal. 
woman with the contemporary Greek woman, as Hesiod himself knew 
and described her. A striking passage is Of. 693 segg., and others 
will be mentioned in the next few pages. 

™~ 


™~ 
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struck those who have wished to regard the Jad as 
an Achilleis, of which she is the heroine; nor can 
Agamemnon’s love for the daughter of Chryses be 
said to go very deep. He is distressed at losing her, 
no doubt, but the loss is far from irremediable. 
He evidently agrees with Antigone, zooi dy por 
katOavovros aAXos Fv. 

Paris again had originally been a celebrated warrior, 
and it was to this that he owed his position and his 
name. But his love for Helen, instead of inspiring 
him, seems to have had the very opposite effect. One 
exception there is, no doubt, to all this—the relation 
between Hector and Andromache. But the relation 
between Hector and Andromache (as illustrated by 
Lhad vi. 392, seqq.) is unparalleled in all Greek litera- 
ture, and it is not, perhaps, without significance that 
they are Trojans and not Greeks. How great was 
the impression that they made is visible in the way in 
which the later literature cites Andromache rather 
than any Greek woman as the ideal of a wife. At 
the same time, how little really sympathetic to the 
Greek of the period was this wonderful and unique 
passage is sufficiently shown by this very fact, that 
no attempt was ever made to imitate or develop it. 
It may sound strange to say so, but in all probability 
we to-day understand Andromache better than did 
the Greeks for whom she was created; better, too, 
perhaps than did her creator himself. 

In the Odyssey, well nigh the entire action is in the 
hands of women. What with Athene and Leucothea, 
Circe and Calypso, Nausicaa and Penelope, Odysseus 
himself hardly comes to the fore at all; and yet it 
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cannot be said that anywhere from beginning to end 
is there so much as a suggestion of a love-motive. 

Nausicaa is always regarded as a charming type of 
woman, but, after all, how one naturally thinks of 
her is as a charming type of washerwoman. Penelope 
again is merely the ideal housekeeper: she longs for 
the return of her. husband, no doubt, but what really 
grieves her about the suitors is not their suggestions 
as to his death, but the quantity of pork they eat. 

As for any idea that her devotion requires similar 
constancy on the part of Odysseus, it is not so much 
as suggested. The Odyssey opens, it is true, with its 
hero longing to see even the smoke of his home 
rising in the air; but it must be remembered that he 
has been spending seven years alone with Calypso on 
a desert island, which for a man of his tastes was 
doubtless exceedingly tedious. There is no reason to 
suppose that he did not enjoy the first year or so of 
his stay quite as much as his visit to Circe or 
Aeolus. 

An examination of other Greek myths and legends 
that have any claim to antiquity will furnish a very 
similar result. Whether in those myths of gods and 
heroes which found their way into literature from its 
beginning, or in those local legends which, though 
first appearing in the Alexandrian writers, are evi- 
dently in reality much older, wherever the antiquity 
of the story can be proved, two characteristics are 
very noticeable. The first is the importance of 
women as the originators of the action; the second 
is the absence of the romantic element. The capa- 
bilities of women are thoroughly recognised, though 
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the tendency of the time is to describe their influence 
as for evil rather than as for good; their importance 
is everywhere admitted: but that a man should be 
really or seriously in love with a woman is a thing 
unknown. | 

This is certainly at first sight a strange anomaly, 
and yet it is, perhaps, capable of explanation. The 
developer of the myth could not fail to be confronted 
by a great contradiction—the traditional importance 
of women and their actual condition of repression. 
He saw in the stories the women, like Medea or 
Ariadne, profoundly influencing the career of their 
lovers, while the men, like Jason or Theseus, stood 
helplessly and more or less apathetically on one 
side. The converse of such positions he naturally 
did not find. His surroundings forbade his drawing 
the true deduction, that the stories were intended to 
illustrate the helplessness of men without a woman 
to direct them; he drew therefore the contrary 
deduction, that the dignity and superiority of man 
prevented him from taking an active interest in any 
matter where a woman was concerned. From this 
deduction, combined with all that was known of the 
emotional and passionate character of feminine 
nature, there followed that view of the relation 
between man and woman which is so noticeable in 
all the myths and legends as we find them in litera- 
ture. A woman may be desperately in love with a-° 
man, but the converse is impossible. Love may lead 


1 That this was the general character of the erotic legends introduced 
into the celebrated ‘‘Catalogus” ascribed to Hesiod, seems shown by 
the remark in Serv. ad. Aen, vii. 268: “ Hesiodus etiam zepi Twv 
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women to humiliation, to treachery, to crime, and to 
suicide, but never, except under the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances, men.? 

The most cursory examination of the ordinary and 
most familiar Greek legends will sufficiently illustrate 
this. 

"Ex Avos apxeperOa. Of the many amours of Zeus, 
the only one of at all a permanent character, the 
only one which he thotght it worth his while to 
legalise, was that for Ganymede? His treatment of 
Minos, again, was very different from that which any 
of his female friends received.* 

The goddesses suffer for their indiscretions,never the 
gods. Aphrodite’s pathetic confession to Anchises,® 
or her agony for Adonis, the helpless devotion of 
Luna to Endymion, or of Aurora to Tithonus, can 
find no parallels among the stories of the gods. 
Love may drive Apollo to tend — but it is love 
for Admetus. 

In the lower stratum of humanity, the treachery of 


yuvatkev inducit multas heroidas optasse nuptias virorum fortium” 
cp. the whole note. | 

2 The parallel view, that if a man wished to really love anyone, the 
only worthy object he could find would_be another man, was doubtless, 
in part, the result of a similar line of argument, though its true origin 
must of course be sought in something more inspiring than mere 
contempt for women. A further examination of this side of the 
question will be made later on. 

% Zeus pays dmrova to Tros for his son (cp. Hymn. Hom. iv. 210) ; 
that the golden shower in which he visited Danae means as much, is 
hardly a primitive notion. The argument in Ach, Tat. ii. 37 is 
ingenious, but scarcely convincing. 

4 This version of the relations between Zeus and Minos is at least as 
old as the Odyssey. Cp. Odyss. xix. 179; Athen. xiii, 601E. 

° Hymn. Hom. iv. 247 seqq. 
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Medea or Ariadne, the story of Scylla! with its 
dozen variants, the guilt of Stheneboea, of Myrrha, 
of Pasiphae, the deaths of Byblis or Phyllis,? are but 
a few of the more obvious examples. 

The idea that a man could be subject to wale 
passions is not to be found till much later in the 
history of the legends. The original version of the 
story makes Eriphanis follow Menalcas through the 
forest and die for his disdain ;? that Menalcas should 
afterwards die of love for Euhippe is an addition by 
Hermesianax.* In the old legend, Daphnis is the 
companion of Artemis, and the nymph who loves 
him seeks him in vain by every fountain and by 
every grove; it is Sositheus who tells of his search 
for his lost Pimplea,6 and Alexander Aetolus, or 
whoever Tityrus may be, who sets him wandering 
over the mountains after Xenea.’ 

A good commentary on all this is furnished by the 
stories selected, apparently more or less at random, 
by Parthenius in his Ilept “Epwrixcov Ia0nuareor, 
and an examination of this work (dedicated to the 
Roman Cornelius Gallus) may serve to show how 


1 The general view that the erotic version of this story is not the 
original seems to rest on the sole authority of Aesch. Cho. 613 segg. 
Probably one version is as old as the other, the one being perhaps 
Dorian, the other Ionian. Aeschylus’ treatment of Dorian erotic 
legends will be touched upon later. (/z/fra, p. 42.) 

2 A man may sometimes commit suicide after the death of his lady ; 
but that is a very different thing to dying because she declines to have 
anything more to do with him. Stories like that of Iphis and Anax- 
arete only appear at a very late period. 


3 Athen. xiv. 619C, 4 Hermes. Leont. i. Hr. 3. (Ed. Bach.) 
> Theocr. i, 82 segg. Cp. Reitzenstein, Zpizgramm und Skolion, 
p. 212 segq. 


6 Serv. ad Ec, viii. 68. 7 Theocr, vii. 72. 
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tenaciously the original idea of the relative positions 
of men and women retained its hold even among the 
“romantic” Alexandrians. 

The stories narrated by Parthenius number 36 
in all. 

In three cases, those of Leucophrye (5), Peisidice 
(21), and Nanis (22), love induces women to betray 
their country to the enemy; in each case the suggestion 
of treachery is made by them. In one case a man, 
Diognetus (9), is guilty of similar treachery, but here 
he is trapped into it by an oath to his lady to do 
whatever she asks him—an oath which he swears 
without thinking what it may imply; and, besides, 
he betrays, not his own countrymen, but merely his 
allies. 

Of other sorts of treachery there is enough and to 
spare, and always attributed to the woman. Penelope 
(3), out of jealousy, induces Odysseus to kill his son 
Euryalus; Erippe (8), owing to her love for a bar- 
barian, plots against her husband’s life; Cleoboea 
(14) tries to seduce Antheus, and, failing, murders 
him. 

Where a man is led by love to any unnatural 
crime, it is invariably excused as being the result 
of temporary insanity or the vengeance of some 
deity. Leucippus (5) falls in love with his sister cara 
pivw ’Adpodirns; for Byblis (11).no such excuse is 
alleged. Clymenus (13) violates Harpalyce did 76 
exppwv eivat; Orion, Hero (20) iro meOns &dpwr ; 
Assaon’s love for his daughter Niobe (33) is a punish- 
ment from Leto; Dimoetes’ love for a corpse (31) is 
brought on by a curse. The sins of Neaera (18) 
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and Periander’s mother (17) have no such palliative. 
The unique case in which Alcinoe (27) is driven cara 
unvv "AOjvne to elope with a stranger (as a punish- 
‘ment for sweating her sempstress) is derived from 
Moero, who would naturally regard women from a 
peculiar point of view. 

Lastly, Rhesus (36) and Leucippus (15) are, it is 
true, induced, like Eriphanis, to follow the objects of 
their affection into the hunting-field, but in each case 
their devotion is very promptly rewarded. 

The foregoing examination of the myths and 
legends of early Greece has led to certain definite 
results; but the importance of these results has been 
in many cases discounted by the impossibility of 
assigning any even approximate date to the myth or 
legend from which they have been drawn. Even if, 
in the case of any given legend, one could determine 
with certainty the occasion of its first appearance in 
literature, one would in reality be very little nearer 
determining the date of the legend itself. To the 
stories in Homer everyone is willing to allow a 
respectable antiquity; but who can say how long 
the story of Phaedra had been current at Troezen 
before Sophocles adopted it? It is satisfactory there- 
fore to be able to leave this doubtful ground, and 
come to something more definite, in the shape of the 
actual words of the subjective lyric writers, who 
belong to the second stage of Greek literature. 

It is, perhaps, generally agreed that romantic love- 
poetry was not produced by the early Greek lyric 
writers. What is less generally appreciated is the 
fact that these writers, at any rate before the time of 
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Anacreon, wrote practically no love-poetry (addressed 
to women) at all.!_ So little indeed has this fact or 
its meaning been understood, that not a few passages 
in the fragments of these writers have been misinter- 
preted or strained; but really, if one comes to think 
of it, this absence of love-poetry is quite capable of 
_ explanation. The subjective lyric literature of early 
Greece, which extends roughly over the seventh and 
sixth centuries, and lasts on, in a desultory sort of 
way, into the fifth, is chiefly Ionian, and introduces 
one to a very different state of society from that of 
the heroic age. The actual social and intellectual posi- 
tion of women is, in the main, a very low one; and 
in other respects also the place which they occupy in 
the interests of men is very insignificant. But this is 
not all. The ideal woman of the time is not one 
to whom love-poetry could be addressed. The Greek 
of this period looked upon a woman as an instrument 
of pleasure, and as a means of creating a family, 
nothing more. The comparison of marriage to cattle- 
breeding sounds quite natural.2 Now such feelings 
as these can neither of them provide the material for 
love-poetry of even the most rudimentary kind.? 


1 The only real exceptions to this rule are, perhaps, Sappho and her 
followers ! 

2 Theognis, 183; cp. Pseudo-Phocylides, 189. Very similar in spirit 
is Hesiod’s advice to the farmer to get 

oikov mev mpwriora yuvatkd Te Body 7 dporjpa. Of. 403. 

3 That is to say, these feelings by themselves. As regards the first, 
no one, of course, would wish to deny that the sexual instinct, in its 
most sensual form, has often played a prominent part in what is un- 
questionably love-poetry ; but the sexual instinct can never of itself 
supply the fundamental basis of the feeling necessary for the production 
of such poetry. Woman, regarded merely as a source of pleasure or 
convenience, can no more be an oa of love than a bottle of brandy 
or a railway train. ; 


G 
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The former of these two ideals we shall have 
frequent opportunities of encountering in the next 
few pages. A striking commentary on the latter, 
and, of course, more general one, is furnished 
by that important document for the early history 
of women in Greece, the “satire” of Simonides. If 
one examines the types of women that Simonides 
describes, and the objections that he urges against 
them, and compares these with the types one en- 
counters in Juvenal, for instance, a noteworthy fact 
at once becomes apparent. ‘The faults which Si- 
monides blames, as well as the virtues he somewhat 
erudgingly commends, are simply those which con- 
cern woman as a housekeeper; those faults and vices 
which provoke the indignation of Juvenal are but 
lightly touched upon, or not mentioned at-all. One 
woman is slovenly, another talks her husband’s head 
off, another is always eating, another is a thief, another 
is too fine a lady to do any cooking or sweeping ; 
and the only three definite virtues of the woman 
“like a bee” are, that her husband’s income in- 
creases, that her children are satisfactory, and that | 
she does not waste her time gossiping with the 
neighbours. 

Indeed, the famous lines (7. 6)— 

yvvatkds ovdev xpnp’ avip AyifeTat 

exOXijs dpewvov ovd€e piytov Kakips, 
might almost be translated, “ There is nothing better 
in the world than a good cook, and nothing worse 
than a bad one.”! | 


1 Cf. Hes. Of. 700, segg. A comparison of that passage with the 
types mentioned in Simonides, z.¢, the yu) ynivyn and the yury é& vou, 
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Simonides grumbles a great deal, and thinks most 
women a great nuisance; that a woman could be 
more than a nuisance, or, if God were good, possibly 
a convenience, does not enter his head. 

A century and a half later we find little change. 
Phocylides divides woman into four types: three 
bad—the flirt, the slattern, and the shrew; one good, 
the efficient housekeeper.* Another hundred years 
later the ideal of a wife is still unchanged.? 

There was little reason, then, for these Greeks to 
address love-poetry to their women, or, indeed, to 
sing of “love,” otherwise than in its purely animal 
aspect, at all. It remains to convince oneself, by 
an examination of what remains of their works, that 
they actually did not. It is, of course, a very general 
opinion that Archilochus, the earliest lyric poet about ° 


would seem to show that the sense of devrvd\oxos is not so much 
‘fishing for invitations to dinner,’ z.e. fond of going out (so L. and S.), 
as ‘waylaying dinners,’ z.e. making havoc of the food, like Plautus’ 
‘pernae pestis.’ Wastefulness in household matters was much more 
likely to ‘burn up’ a Greek husband, and bring him to a ‘cruel old 
age,’ than any amount of frivolity or flirtation. For the idea cp. 
Aristoph. #cec?, 226. 
1 h O€ wedtoons 
oixdvouds 7° ayady Kal érlorarat épydferba* 
fis eVxov, pid’ ératpe, axel ydmov iwepsevra. 
[Phoc. Fr. 3.] 
iuepdevra sounds to a modern ear almost like bitter irony. 

2 Nor, for that matter, is the Hetaera, whom later writers manage so 
to idealise, treated with any more respect or courtesy than the wife. 
Cp. Archil. ¥7. 142, 184; Hippon. “#7. 110, 111. In curious contrast to 
what may be called the ‘ wife-poetry’ of the early Greeks is the pretty 
picture in Hesiod (Of. 517, segg.) of the unmarried girl, sitting at 
home, in every sense of the words kax@v dire:pos. But strangest of all 
is the touch where, falling unconsciously into a manner of speech that 
dated from a very different social state, he calls her 

ovrw py’ eldvia modvxpvaou (!) "Appodirns. 
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whom we know anything of moment, addressed love- 
poetry to a woman, Neobule. 

This view rests mainly on two fragments (/7 84, 
103), which it is customary to consider as having been 
addressed by the poet to his lady at an early stage of 
their acquaintance, or as being, perhaps, recollections 
of this happy state Where all is uncertain, one 
does not like to speak with confidence, but there 
really seems to be no adequate reason for supposing 
that they are anything of the kind. There is nothing 
whatever in Fr. 84 3 

diotnvos eyKepat TOOw 

aypvxos, xarernoe Oeov odvvyow exynte 

meTappevos Ou’ doTewr, 
to prove that it was addressed to a woman, or, indeed, 
referred to one at all. It is at least. as probable 
that it was addressed to the same person as Fy. 85 

GAXAG p? 6 AvowpedArs, @ ’Taipe, Sdpvatat Tos, 

or someone similar.2, yr. 103 again must be taken in 
conjunction with those that go before and those that 
follow it. The whole scene described in these frag- 
ments® is very suggestive of the story in Proverbs 


1 “But even these are as nothing compared to the real gush of feeling 
when he describes his youthful passions, his love for Neobule, passing 
the Hlomeric love of women. Here he has anticipated Sappho and 
Alcaeus, &c.”—Mahaffy, Class. Gr. Lit. i. p. 160. 

2 Perhaps Glaucus, for there is at least as much reason for supposing 
that Glaucus was the object of Archilochus’ affection as that he was the 
object of his scorn. To see in him a prototype of the Egnatius of 
Catullus, as, for instance, Lafaye does (Catulle et ses Modéles, p. 29), 
is quite unwarranted by any evidence; for the epithet xepor\dorns of 
Fr. 57 is not necessarily derogatory, while the tone of such passages as 
Fr. 54, 70, is certainly not that of invective. 

3 Fr, 100-3, 106-7, 109-10, 116. 
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vil. 6 segg. A lady of mature charms (100) and some- 
what doubtful character (101, 102) receives a youthful 
visitor, whose feelings are described in /7. 103 
Totos yap piAdryTos Epws trd Kapdinv eAvo Geis 
ToAAny Kar’ dxAtv oppdtov exevev 
kAelas ex oTnbewv atadas ppevas. 

The subsequent fragments deal with the arrival of 
the husband, and the change to the more rapid metre 
must have been very effective. This context, of 
course, makes it clear that ¢iAdrnros épws Means 
simply coztus cupido, and there is no reason to suppose 
that this fragment ever formed part of what could 
properly be called an erotic passage.! 

As a matter of fact, all that we know of Archilochus 
tends to make it extremely improbable that he 
addressed love-poetry in any sense of the word to 
women. There is no evidence that he addressed any 
poems to Neobule (or for that matter to any other 
woman) except satires. In these satires we know 
that he referred to Neobule in terms of the vilest 
abuse. There is no evidence in his fragments that 
he ever referred to her otherwise. What reason, then, 
is there to suppose that he did? His love for her, 
such as it was, was confessedly purely animal. This 
is not the kind of love that finds consolation in 
reminiscences and regrets. His pride was hurt, and 
he determined to take vengeance on the persons who 


1 It may further be observed that the passage is to all appearances 
descriptive of the emotions of some person other than the writer him- 
self, and there is certainly no reason to suppose that it was addressed 
to the woman in question. The difference between describing such an 
emotion generally, and describing it as one’s own, to the person who 
causes it, need hardly be dwelt upon. +: Cp, FA Fiz 7e. 
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had offended him. If one of these persons happened 
to be a woman, that was just as much a matter of 
chance as the fact that one of the enemies of 
Hipponax was a sculptor. The woman, like the 
sculptor, had tried to make the poet ridiculous, and 
the. poet proceeded to have his revenge by satirising 
her. The fact that she was a woman may have given 
the satires a certain peculiar colouring, but it certainly 
did not make them love-poems. Under the circum- 
stances it was not to be expected that Archilochus 
should express his feelings in erotic poetry, and, as a 
matter of fact, on the present evidence there is no 
reason to believe that he did. 

The claims of Alcman in this respect seem at first 
sight somewhat stronger.2,— He has been described as 
Hyenov epwrikov perv ;® this has been supposed to 
mean that he was the first poet who wrote love- 
poems, and it has been assumed that these poems 

1 To endeavour, as some have done, to reconstruct the satires of 
Archilochus from those of Catullus, is simply labour thrown away, 
because between the periods in which the two poets lived, the whole 
way of regarding women had been revolutionised, and ideas which 
seemed obvious to the Latin writer would have been unintelligible to 
the Greek. To Catullus thwarted love was an agony; to Archilochus 
it was an insult, and no man of his time would, or could, have regarded 
it otherwise. Thus, to suppose, as Lafaye (of, cz¢. 1. c.) does, that the 
satires of Archilochus were interspersed with erotic passages, like Catull. 
XxXxIx. (a poem he considers to be imitated from Archilochus), is to 
suppose an anachronism. 

2 His date, and the general character of his poems, make it more 
convenient to consider him here, than among the other choral lyric 
writers, of whom we shall speak later. 

3 ’Apxuras d€ 6 dpuovixds, ws Pynow Xapaidéwv, ’ANkuava vyevyovdvac 
Tov épwrikav pedov iypyeudva, Kal éxdodvac mpwrov pédos axddacror, 
(adxd\acrov) évTa Kal mepl Tas yuvatkas, Kal Thy Toa’Tny povoay 
(eloayaryetv) eis Tas SiarpeBas. 

Athen, xiii, 600 F, (The reading is uncertain. ) 
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were addressed to women. This is not, however, all so 
certain as one might at first be inclined to suppose. 

It has been said that Aleman was jyeuwv épwrixav 
weAov; but in how far were these mwéAy axoX\acTa 
love-poems as we now understand them? All that 
the words of Archytas imply is that Aleman wrote 
melic poems, of which “love” was the chief subject. 
There is nothing whatever to prove that these uéAy 
were personal, or addressed to any particular woman; 
it is a misuse of words to call them “love-poems,” 
and then think of them as if they were what modern 
love-poems are. As soon as subjective poetry came 
to be written at all, it is obvious that the sexual 
passions must have appeared in it in some form. 
This no one would wish to deny. But there is a 
great gap between singing of “love” in general, of 
the pleasures of 

KpuTradin pirorys Kat petAtya S@pa Kal Evv7), 

and singing of love as existing between two particular 
persons. It is a commonplace that every new lover 
loves as no one has ever done before. Until a poet 
speaks of himself in this way, until he emphasises 
the individuality of his own particular passion, he 
‘cannot be said to write real love-poetry. And 
certainly the fragments, at any rate, do not supply 
any proof that Aleman ever wrote such love-poetry. 
He may have been in love with Megalostrate ; as far 
as we know, he never said so.! 


1 It is noteworthy that Archytas (af. Athen. /¢.), when wishing to 
illustrate Alcman’s love for this lady, can quote nothing more pointed 
than the lines T0008’ adedv Mwody ederéev 

Swpov udKkatpa Traprévwy 
a gav0a Meyadoorpara, [F*r. 37.] 
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Again, it must not be forgotten that Alcman also 
wrote poems addressed to boys, and it is at least 
possible that some of those erotic fragments which 
are preserved may have belonged to these. 

As for the Parthenta, they are not love-poems in 
any sense of the word. The poet is merely 6 Tov 
map0évwy emaivéerns Te Kal aiuPBovdos,? which was 
possible in the happy condition of Spartan society, 
quite without anything further being implied. 


“ Multa tuae, Sparte, miramur iura palaestrae.” 


One of these poems was written in old age;? 
perhaps all of them were.* Besides, they celebrate 
a number of girls indifferently ; love-poems would 
not do that.® 

Till Egypt renders up some more Alcman, it will 


“! The fragments which may with some confidence be assigned to 
these, probably early, poems, are 29 and 94. Besides this, the mention 
of Tantalus (87, to which belongs 100) may well have been introduced 
by the story of Ganymede; that of Niobe’s children (109) by the story 
of those loves of theirs of which Sophocles afterwards wrote. The 
expression év OecoaNiw kdelres (85) might well in such a poem have 
had~reference to Apollo and Admetus, whose love is held up as a 
model, like that of the lovers in Theocritus xii. But most striking 
of all, perhaps, to the modern reader, is the feeling that prompts 
Alcman to speak of the Spartan girls as his “female boy-friends.” 
(kal’AXkudy Tas érepdorous képas dtras Néyet. Hypoth. ad Theocr, xii.) 

2 Aristides ii. p. 40, Dind. * Cp. £7. 26. 

4 Aleman seems somehow to speak of girls like an old man. To 
think of him so, renders far more natural the charming gallantry of his 
lines on Agido, or the tzoxopicuds with which his maidens speak, or 
his confessions of how he likes his dinner served. One can think of 
those Spartan girls laughing at their old Lydian dancing-master, as they 
ran away down to the “baths of Eurotas,” while he went slowly home 
and made them immortal. 

5 Anyhow, not in primitive times. One must go a long way down 
the history of erotic poetry to find a “love-poet” who praises two 
ladies with such impartiality as Aleman does Agido and Agesichora. 
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be impossible to prove that he ever addressed a love- 
poem to a woman. 

Strange as it may perhaps seem, it is almost an 
equal misuse of words to call Mimnermus a love- 
poet. It has so long been customary to regard him 
as such, that it is at first hard to realise that, in all 
probability, he was never anything of the kind. As 
a matter of fact, it seems naturally reasonable to 
suppose, and there is at any rate nothing in the 
fragments to contradict this view, that Mimnermus 
was, like the other elegiac writers of his age, purely 
didactic’ The philosophy which he _ inculcated 
differed from that of Tyrtaeus or Solon, no doubt, 
‘but it was none the less a philosophy. Mimnermus 
argued that, considering the shortness of life, and 
especially of youth, it was advisable to devote one’s 
self immediately and strenuously to sensual pleasures, 
before the power of enjoying them was lost. The 
argument was quite general. “What is life without 
love?” he says; he does not say, “ What is life 
without your love?”? This enunciation of general 
principles is not love-poetry. As has already been 
remarked, no poetry can properly be so described 
until the personal element has entered into it, and 

1 Cp. Reitzenstein, Zpigramm und Skolion, p. 47 seqq. 

2 That the love thus generally recommended was purely sensual, 
goes without saying; the first two or three lines of the first fragment 
are proof enough of this. 

In Fr. 1, 1. 3, welAcxa Sapa is not very satisfactory, somehow. The 
passage in Hymn. Hom. x. 2, where the expression occurs again, is 
not quite parallel. In a less primitive poet, one would write without 
hesitation melkcx’ ddwpa. For this use of meldcxa cp. Pind. Olymp. 


i, 49, and for the thought Anth, Pal, v. 29, &c., &c. Line 4 again might 
begin dv@e’ érel y’ HBns. . 
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of this personal element there is no evidence in the 
case of Mimnermus. 

As for the actual poems themselves, there is no 
evidence that any of them were, as is generally 
tacitly assumed, addressed to Nanno or any other 
woman; and indeed, if one considers their nature, 
one will see that there is really no reason why they 
should have been. It is worthy of note, in the first 
place, that the only definite evidence of the existence 
of such a person as Nanno is that furnished by 
Hermesianax,! and that this writer’s information as 
to the early poets was not always very accurate, is 
sufficiently shown by what he says of Homer, 
Sappho, Anacreon, and others.2 But granted that 
the story of the poet’s love for Nanno was true, that 
is very far from proving the fact that he addressed 
his poems to her. What seemed only natural in the 
fourth century, was by no means so in the seventh. 
But besides this (as it ought to be superfluous to 
remark, and probably is not), Hermesianax never 
states that Mimnermus did so; he does not even go 
so far as to say that the latter alluded to Nanno in 
his elegies. Hermesianax makes three definite state- 
ments about Mimnermus :—(1) that he invented or 
utilised the pentameter ; (2) that he was in love with 
Nanno, and used often (in consequence ?) to attend 
entertainments; (3) that he suffered from the enmity 
of Hermobius and Pherecles. More than this is not 
to be found in the passage, however one may emend 


1 Leont. iii. 37, of which passage Poseidippus was doubtless thinking 
in his epigram Anth, Pal, xii. 168. 
2 Leont, iii. 27 seqgg. 47 seqq. &c. 
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or explain it. As for the supposition that Mimner- 
mus gave to his collected elegies the title of Nanno, 
there is no evidence of a collection so entitled before 
the time of Strabo, by which time, of course, the in- 
fluence of writers like Hermesianax had long been at 
work.! In short, there is no evidence whatever to lead 
one to suppose that the elegies of Mimnermus were 
anything but purely impersonal didactic moralisings 
on the shortness of youth, and the consequent advisa- 
bility of making the best possible use of it.2, Mimner- 
mus was a philosopher ;? to call him a love-poet is a 
misuse of words. He wrote exquisite poetry, and his 
service in developing the forms of art was unquestion- 
ably very valuable, but he brings us very little farther 
in the history of the treatment of women in literature. 

It is in Anacreon that we find for the first time 
love-poetry addressed to women ;* though one must 
never forget, as some modern writers seem inclined 
to do, that this writer also addressed a number of 
love-poems to boys, and that, in fact, these formed 


1 Suidas, it may be remarked, flatly contradicts one half of this view 
when he says of Mimnermus é@ypawe BiBXia modXd. 

2 It is hardly justifiable to infer from the passage of Alexander 
Aetolus af, Athen. xv. 699 C, that Mimnermus addressed love-poems 
to boys. 

§ It is as a philosopher that Horace (£2. i. 6, 65) cites his opinion: 

| si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore iocisque 
nil est iucundum ; 
“censet,” the regular word for a philosopher. It is further worth 
noticing that the Roman poets, when they mention Mimnermus, speak 
of him as the inventor of the elegiac metre, not as an erotic poet. 
Cp. ¢.g. Prop. i. 9, II. 

4 That the ancients already recognised the importance of this par- 
ticular feature in Anacreon is shown znéer alia by the emphasis laid 
upon it by Critias (2g. Athen. xiii. 600 D). 
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the bulk of his work. The poems addressed to 
women were many of them, perhaps all, the work 
of the poet’s old age,? and their general tone is 
sufficiently indicated by such fragments as 55, 50, 
161, etc.:? these two features serve, of course, to 
connect Anacreon with his predecessors ; at the same 
time, the individualisation of this particular emotion, 
which we find here for the first time clearly indi- 
cated, was obviously a great advance in the art of 
the subject. Purely animal emotions, however highly 
developed or refined, could never lead to that feeling 
which we have called the romantic, and hence the 
direct importance of Anacreon for our immediate 
subject is but small; but the individualisation of 
these animal emotions was obviously of inexpressible 
importance for the development of the literature that 
dealt with them. The first essential of art is accurate 
observation, and the essence of accurate observation 
is attention to a definite object. By appreciating 
this fact, and concentrating upon a definite object 
the general emotions described by Mimnermus and 
the like, Anacreon created love-poetry as between 
man and woman, and thereby created that form of 
art in which the romantic feeling, when it arose, 
found the readiest means of expression. Thus, 
though in no sense of the word a romantic writer, 
or one who would have been likely to sympathise 
‘1 Vide e.g. Athen. xii. 540 E. 

? Striking instances of this are to be found in 7/7”. 13, 76, etc. 

3 That this tone was specially characteristic of the poems addressed 
to women, if not actually confined to these, is shown by the contrast 


which the ancient critics made between Anacreon’s two styles of poetry. 
Cp. Plut. Amor. 4, and zz/fra p. 86. 
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with romantic ideas, Anacreon was yet, unconsciously 
and indirectly, doing an unquestionable service in 
preparing the way for the dissemination, if not for 
-the evolution, of this later feeling; and in so far this 
yuvakav ymepoTevua deserves, at least, recognition, 
if not respect. 

The last of the personal lyric writers on whom it 
will be necessary to dwell is Theognis. 

On the general theory that the book of Theognis 
is a collection of poems by a number of writers of 
various dates, scholars have agreed to agree; on 
the details of the theory, they seem to have agreed 
to differ. For the present purpose, however, these 
details are unimportant, and it will be sufficient to 
assume that, while some of the poems are doubtless 
earlier, and others again later, the great bulk of the 
first book of the “ Theognis” poetry belongs to the 
first half of the fifth century, while the second book 
is considerably later.* 

It is equally indifferent for us how this hetero- 
geneous collection arose; whether it was a chresto- 
mathy “for the use of schools,” or whether, as has 
been argued with great force, it is in reality a 
volume of songs to be sung at social gatherings, and 
the forerunner of the later collections of epigrams.? 

What is of importance for us is that, in any case, 
whatever theory as to its origin may be adopted, this 
book may be taken as presenting on the whole? a 


1 The arguments of Reitzenstein, Zpig. u. Skol. p. 81 segg., to 
prove that its date is not later than czrca 400, are not very convincing. 

-? Vide Reitzenstein, of. czt. p. 52 seqg. 

’ The exceptions would be the late “sophistical” pieces, such as 
that in praise of wealth, 699 seq. etc. 
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collection of those opinions and views of life which 
were generally held and generally accepted during : 
the fifth century or thereabouts; for neither the 
schoolroom nor the dinner table is exactly the place 
where new and startling theories are welcomed. 

Looking at this volume, then, as containing a 
collection of the ordinary and more or less common- 
place views of the time, it is interesting, though, of 
course, not really surprising, to find that, while boy- 
love is universally acknowledged and forms the 
subject of not a few of the poems, women’s love is 
well-nigh entirely ignored ;1 and where the latter is 
mentioned, its sensual side merely is touched upon.? 

Indeed, all the allusions of any importance to 
women can be very briefly dismissed. 

In l. 183 segg. marriage is compared to cattle- 
breeding, the folly of marrying for money being 
deprecated as spoiling the breed. 

LI. 257 segg. are possibly the complaint of a woman 
with an unsuitable husband, though what is the 
nature of the objection to him, and indeed the whole 
allusion, is not clear. | 

Ll. 261 segg. appear to deal with the behaviour of 
a man towards a woman on some occasion ; but, 

1 It may be argued that in a work intended “for the use of schools” 
the erotic passages would naturally be cut out. But even granted that 
this collection was made for the use of schools, the system of expurga- 
tion, which, while striking out the passages dealing with women, has 
left what would nowadays be considered so much more objectionable, 
is in itself sufficiently noteworthy. The next schoolmaster who under- 
takes a school edition of Theocritus may lay this to heart. 

* How different is the treatment of boy-love both in Book I. and 


also in Book II., which is specially devoted to it, will be dwelt upon 
later. [p. 88. ] 
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what with the doubtfulness of the reading and the 
uncertainty as to whether the lines belong to one 
poem or two, the exact sense has never yet been 
ascertained.? 

In 1. 457 segg. the infidelity of a young wife to an 
old man is tacitly assumed: “ Girls will have boys.” 

Ll. 547 seg. express vague disapprobation of 
dissolute habits. 

Ll. 1063 segg. are merely a reiteration of the 
philosophy of Mimnermus, the value of which 
philosophy for the development of love we have 
already discussed. 

Ll]. 1225 seg., “ Nothing is sweeter ayaOys yuvaicos.” 
So said also Simonides, and what he meant we know. 

And this is all. The result is truly remarkable 
in its barrenness. Perhaps in no other literature 
would it be possible to find a collection of short 
poems on general subjects, of equal length, in which 
the relations of men to women are so utterly ignored. 

Nor is there anything peculiar or exceptional in 
this. In the somewhat similar Scolza, absolutely 
the same is the case. The democrat sings of 
Harmodius, the aristocrat of Admetus;? the rare 
allusions that there are to women are regularly 
trivial or coarse.® 

In the choral lyric writers, with whom it will now 
be necessary to deal, the character of the evidence to 
be examined is widely different from that of the 


1 Vide Excursus A. 2 Cp. Aristoph. Vesp. 1217 segq. 

3 The only exception, rather an interesting one, is Sco/. 20, which, 
evidently modelled on the one that precedes it, is the answer of a 
woman-lover. But here again the vagueness (merely kadi yuv7, any- 
one will do) shows what the singer means, 
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evidence which we have hitherto been considering. 
The Greek choral poets were (with one notable 
exception) hardly ever subjective in their treatment 
of erotic matter. The erotic element, such as it is, 
consists in these writers almost entirely of erotic 
legends or myths, which would seem to have been re- 
counted without special comment on the part of the 
poet and, in most cases, without elaborate analysis 
of the emotions of the characters introduced. The 
stories therefore that these writers tell, rather than 
the actual words in which they tell them, will require 
consideration in the present connection. The sub- 
jective lyric writers were, as we have seen, in the 
main Ionian. The choral writers, on the other hand, 
are in the main Dorian; consequently, one would 
naturally expect to find women occupying a more 
prominent place in their works. And this is, in fact, 
also the case. From the very beginning, already we 
find stories about women repeated with an interest 
and an appreciation which would have startled what 
one is generally taught to regard as orthodox Greece. 
At the same time, however, the true nature of this 
feature of choral poetry must not be overlooked. 
Though the efforts of these writers to re-awaken 
interest in women were unquestionably of importance 
for the ultimate development of the romantic element 
in literature, it is unjustifiable to suppose, as is too 
commonly done, that these writers were in them- 
selves “romantic,” or, indeed, that they had any idea 
of what romantic feelings are. An examination of 
their works, as far as we know them, will show with 
sufficient clearness that in its essence their view of 
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women differed little, if at all, from that of their 
Ionian predecessors and contemporaries. They 
thought more about women, perhaps; they did not 
think more of them. 

A case in point is Stesichorus. In spite of the 
important part that female characters play in his 
poems, a result, no doubt, of his Boeotian connections 
and his freedom from Ionian influences, the poet’s 
way of regarding women is practically identical with 
that which we have already encountered among the 
Ionians. In the first place, Stesichorus appears 
always, professedly at least, as a misogynist. The 
legends in which he delights are those which relate 
the ruin caused by women’s influence. Besides the 
famous //zz Persts, one need but mention the stories 
of Scylla, of Eriphyle, of Clytemnestra (in the 
Oresteia).1 Even in the story of Artemis and 
Actaeon, he will not admit that the vengeance of 
the goddess was due to those feelings of outraged 
propriety to which it was generally ascribed.2_ As for 
his palinode of Helen, composed late in life, he was 
evidently induced to write it by strong private 
pressure of some kind, perhaps on the part of “ Helen 
of Himera”;? but how isolated an expression of 


1 Perhaps, too, those of Althaea (in the Syotherae) and Medea 
(Fr. 54). 2 Fr. 68; to the same poem evidently belongs /y. 85. 

’ There is really no adequate reason for disbelieving the story in 
Ptol. Hephaest. iv. (Gale, Hist. poet. script. ant, p. 320); cf. Bergk. ad 
Stesich. Fr. 26.) What that story seems to imply is that Helen of 
Himera deserted the poet, who was thereby induced to moralise on the 
innate faithlessness of Helens in general. A subsequent reconciliation 
with the lady in question then led to the celebrated apology. The 
greater influence which women seem to have had over old men than 
over young, will already have been noticed in the cases of Aleman and 
Anacreon,, The phenomenon could easily be explained, if it were 
necessary to explain it.—Vide e.g. Eur. Suppl. 1098 segg. 
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opinion this was, and how very unusual were the 
whole circumstances of the case, is shown by the 
great interest which the poem excited in antiquity. 
In the more purely erotic legends again, it is 
striking how he conforms to those views as to the 
relative positions of men and women which, as has 
been already pointed out, were current in all Greek 
erotic stories of early date; the woman falls in love 
with the.man, never, apparently, the reverse. Striking 
examples are the stories of Calyce, and probably also 
of Scylla; another, perhaps, that of Daphnis ;* that 
of Rhadina seems at first sight a contradiction, but it 
must be noticed that Strabo (viii. 347) gives no 
information as to how the intrigue first began.” 
That in addition to these poems concerned with 
women, Stesichorus interested himself also in the 
treatment of love in its more characteristically Greek 
aspect, may be gathered from Athenaeus xiii. 601 A, 
though, perhaps, no fragment dealing with this 
subject is preserved.? This side is, however, very 


1 That in the original form of the legend Daphnis refuses to yield to 
love, and dies sooner than submit, has been shown by Reitzenstein, 
Epig. u. Skol. p. 193 s¢q9. 

But the passage from Aelian (Var. Hist. x. 18) never says that Stesi- 
chorus told the story of Daphnis. It says he wrote bucolic poetry, 
which is not necessarily the same thing. If only ‘Theocritus, who wrote 
bucolic poetry, had told some more of the story of Daphnis, the neces- 
sity of reading a great quantity of literature on the subject would have 
been spared us. 

2 It is rather tempting to think of this story as a Greek version of 
Tristan and Isolde. Rhadina is going from Samos to be married to the 
King of Corinth, and travels out with her cousin Leontichus on the 
same ship. There the fatal mischief is done ; they separate for a while, 
but the charm is irresistible, and her lover hurries from Delphi to meet 
his death at the hands of the Corinthian “ King Marc.” 

8 The name of Cycnus seems at first sight suggestive, but the story 
as related in the Scholiast on Pindar unfortunately proves nothing. 
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strongly developed in his fellow-countryman Ibycus, 
who is again a most interesting figure in the history 
of the artistic development of Greek love. 

. Ibycus would seem to have been the first of the 
choral lyric poets who made use of this form of 
art for the expression of personal emotion. All 
the important fragments of him that remain seem 
to have belonged to passages of this kind. Two 
at least we know of as being addressed to particular 
individuals. Those who have been following the 
development of Greek feeling on this matter will 
not be surprised to find that these poems were ad- 
dressed exclusively, as far as we know, to boys. It 
was a bold thing to introduce personal feelings at all 
into these choral odes, for a certain odour of sanctity 
was still hanging about them, and the Greeks had 
a natural aversion to the public expression of 
all violent emotions; but to have introduced any- 
thing so entirely sensual as woman’s love was then 
felt to be would not have been allowed. If love 
was to be tolerated at all,-it must be that form 
of -love which was generally recognised as dignified 
and ennobling. This amalgamation of ceremonial and 
personal poetry does not seem to have been popular 
or to have found imitators, The Greeks probably felt, 
what the modern glee-singer does not, the absurdity 
of a whole chorus expressing their undying devotion 
to one and the same person; but it is at least a 
very characteristic fact, and, for those that will not 
learn, a very instructive one, that boy-love was the 
only form of the passion which it was considered 
possible to attempt to treat in this way. 
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Of Ibycus’ views on women we know little.} 
That he followed the tendencies of Stesichorus, 
sometimes rather wildly, and gave considerable 
prominence to love stories between women and men, 
is clear enough; but there-is no evidence to show 
that these stories of his were any different in their 
essential characteristics to those of his predecessor. 

The other choral lyric poets have remarkably 
little to say on this subject. __ 

Myrtis’ story of Ochne is but one of the usual 
type, showing to what spretae iniuria formae may 
lead a woman. If Corinna tells of the heroism of - 
the daughters of Orion, it is, after all, only what 
one would expect occasionally from a poetess. 

Neither Pindar nor Simonides has anything of 
interest to say about women. For Bacchylides the 
climax of the charms of peace is 


tatduKot 8 dyvor pr€éyovras,® 


Among the dithyrambic writers, Licymnius tells the 
story of the treachery of Nanis, but the sort of 
legends which seem to interest him more are 
those of Hypnus and Endymion, Hymenzus and 
Argynnus, and the like. The same was perhaps 
true of Cydias. But one interesting figure these 
writers do supply; that is the Cyclops of Philoxenus. 


1 He seems to have discussed or commented on the habits of the 
Spartan ladies (77. 61), but whether to praise or blame we do not 
know. 

2 ¢g. Fr. 37, where he makes Achilles marry Medea; or Fr. 38, 
where Hermione becomes the wife of Diomed. 

8 Fr, 13, ad fin. The Epwrixd of Bacchylides are not very elevated 
in character, but they are interesting as furnishing what is, perhaps, 
the first complimentary notice of the éralpa in literature. (77, 24.) 
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A good deal has been written about this “ romantic” 
conception, and it has been generally considered as 
a proof of how strongly the romantic feeling must 
have been already developed that it was possible 
to’represent Polyphemus as in love with Galatea. 
_ Those who have considered what has already been 
said may perhaps be tempted to come to a somewhat 
different conclusion. The barbarous and boorish 
Polyphemus spends his time in singing of his love 
to Galatea, because no one who was not a barbarian 
and a boor would be such a fool as to waste so much 
time about a woman. This view spoils the idyllic 
charm of the picture rather, perhaps, but it may 
be the true one for all that.* 

In the foregoing examination of the remains of 
the lyric writers, it was always necessary to regard, 
not only the date of each writer, but also the country 
to which he belonged; for, as we have already had 
occasion to notice, the social position of women 
differed widely in different parts of Greece, and this 
fact could not fail to be, to a certain extent, reflected 
in such literature as dealt with them. 

In examining the work of the tragedians, this 
necessity will no longer be present. Early Greek 
tragedy is entirely under the influence of Athens. 
The only tragedians whose works have been to any 


1 The Sicilian Telestes makes rather an interesting remark about 
Athene when she throws away the flute because it spoils her looks: 
Tl yap viv edmpadroto Kd\eEos 
dgvs pws ereipev, 
@ wap0eviay dyapov Kat dad’ diréverme KXYWOW ; 
But, as we have already seen, men took more interest in women in 
Magna Greecia than in Greece itself. 
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considerable extent preserved were Athenians; and 
such fragments of the non-Athenian dramatists as 
have survived do not in any way lead one to suppose 
that their work was in any essential characteristic 
different from that of their Athenian contemporaries. 

At Athens the social position of women was, on 
the whole, a very low one, and consequently the 
relations between men and women were not on a 
particularly high level. The men cared very little 
either for or about the women, and there is nothing 
therefore surprising in the generally admitted fact 
that the love-element as between the sexes plays but 
a very unimportant part in the early tragedians. 
Aeschylus seems well-nigh to have ignored it; in 
Sophocles it played a prominent part in but two, or 
at most three tragedies ;4 even in Euripides the pro- 
portion of plays in which love of any sort supplies 
the main interest is very small. ? 

But one question may very naturally be asked. 
Assuming that the way of regarding women at 
Athens rendered it difficult or impossible to interest 


1 The Phaedra, Oenomaus, and perhaps the Colchides. 

2 Among the extant plays there is only the Aipfolytus, and even in 
this, probably to the Greek mind a great part of the interest centred in 
the relations between Hippolytus and Theseus, and in their argument, 
where both start from the assumption that it would be absurd to 
suppose that the former could possibly have been in love with Phaedra. 
Of the lost plays it is hard to speak with confidence, but certainly the 
Andromeda, Phoenix, and Aeolus, seem to have been the only three 
in which the love element was at all the leading motive. The heroine 
of the Meleager was probably Althaea, not Atalanta. The Sthenedoea 
merely describes the vengeance of Bellerophon for the treachery of his 
hosts. In the Antigone the ‘‘love-story” has all taken place before 
the action begins. Of the Alcestis and the Profesilaus we shall speak 


elsewhere, pp. 57, 99. 
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an Athenian audience with a love-story, as between 
man and woman, why should not the tragedians have 
made more use of the many stories that told of the 
love of men for men? If, it may be argued, this 
form of love was really so important an element in 
the life of the time, if it really occupied that place in 
the hearts of men as a whole that is now occupied by 
the love of women, why did Aeschylus and Sophocles 
only devote a couple of plays between them to its 
treatment?! Sophocles, at any rate, ought to have 
understood all about it. 

The answer is probably to be found in the fact 
that the passion of love, in any shape or form, is 
foreign to the true spirit of Greek tragedy. The 
taste of the Greeks, refined in this as in most other 
things, considered love as essentially unfitted for the 
stage. That two people should stand up and make 
love to one another with a crowd looking on was, to 
the Greek mind, essentially unfitting. Love was an 
emotion which concerned individuals; it was an 
emotion which ought to be controlled in public, and 
only find expression in private. 

The whole history of Greek poetry is so much 
commentary on this one fact. The love-poems of 
Sappho or Anacreon, just like the later love-poems 
of Asclepiades or Poseidippus, were meant to be 
sung by a single singer to a small and select audience. 
In the choral poetry, which required a number of 
performers, and was listened to bya large audience, 


1 That is to say, two only in which it furnished the main interest. 
That it lent a peculiar character to various other tragedies will be shown 
further on. 
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the personal love-element is well-nigh non-existent. 
The attempt of Ibycus to introduce it, and his failure 
to find imitators, we have already noticed. 

And in the choral poetry sung in honour of Diony- 
sus, from which tragedy had its rise, it is obvious, 
when one considers the intimate connection between 
the rites of Dionysus and Artemis, and the ascetic 
principle underlying their worship, how especially 
out of place a love-element would have been. 

The fact, therefore, that love as between man and 
man does not play any very prominent part in the 
early tragedies, must simply be explained by the 
Greek dislike to the public display of violent private 
emotions. It took a long time to overcome this old- 
fashioned prejudice, and establish the love-element as 
an integral part of tragedy; and it is not uninstruc- 
tive to observe how the movement began. The 
earliest love-story admitted on the Greek stage was 
the story of Achilles and Patroclus.! 

But before entering upon the more detailed 
examination of the relations between the sexes, as 
illustrated by the Attic tragedians, it is necessary 
once more to call attention to, and warn against, 
a very fertile source of confusion. 

It is above all things necessary that the reader 
should carefully distinguish between two very dif- 
ferent things, two very different ways of regarding 
women, which are not uncommonly confused— 
woman as an object of interest, and woman as an 
object of love. As objects of interest, we find the 


1 Cp. what has been said above (p. 35) in the case of Ibycus; the 
parallel is a remarkable and important one. 
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female characters of the tragedians steadily devel- 
oping throughout the fifth century; as objects of 
love, we do not find them develop at all. The 
relations between women and men are, in reality, as 
far from the modern in the last plays of Euripides 
as in the first of Aeschylus. Towards the close of 
the century, a very considerable proportion of the 
tragedies concern themselves with studies of female 
character in its various phases; the power of women 
for good and evil (especially the latter) is very 
generally acknowledged; their passions and their 
emotions- are carefully analysed and _ elaborately 
discussed ; and yet in all this analysis and discussion 
the love-element, in any modern sense of the word, 
plays no part whatever. By this time, woman at 
Athens held an important place in the mind of man; 
as yet she held no place in his heart at all. From end 
to end of the three great tragedians, there can hardly a 
single passage be quoted which so much as suggests 
the possibility of an unselfish and unsensual attach- 
ment between man and woman, playing at all an 
important part in the life of either; and this im- 
portant fact it will be the object of the following 
pages to make clear. 

Aeschylus, as has been said often enough, never 
brought on the stage a woman “in love.”? That he 
should never have brought on the stage a man in 
such a condition went of course without saying ; 


1 The statement to this effect in Aristoph. Raz. 1044, is so definite 
that it seems necessary to infer from it that, in spite of the words in 
Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 773, the erotic incident in the Hyfszpyle was 
very little emphasised. 
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even Euripides was never accused of that. Indeed, 
Aeschylus’ characters do not think much of women 
at all. That girls should not misbehave, if left to 
themselves, even their own father finds it hard to 
believe ;1 that in any sort of difficulty they should be 
a hindrance rather than a help, is only what one would 
expect.2, Women are certainly not worth fighting 
about ;? what really acquits Orestes is the fact that, 
after all, it was only a woman he killed. 

An apparent exception to all this is of course 
Clytemnestra. Why should Aeschylus, having so 
poor an opinion of women, have given so prominent 
a place to Clytemnestra in the murder of Aga- 
memnon? The answer is doubtless to be found in 
the very significant fact that between Homer and 
Aeschylus the story had been treated by Stesichorus, 
to whom the prominence of Clytemnestra was 
beyond all reasonable doubt due.5 


1 Suppl. 996 segq. 2 Theb. 182 seqg. 
3 ras obx! Tavdhwua ylyverat TiKpor, 
dvdpas yuvackawv otvex’ aiudia médov ; 
Suppl, 476. 
Kai yuvatkos otveka 
modw Sinudbuvev’ Apyetov ddxos. 
Agam, 823. 
4 ottrw yuvarkds od mpotiunow pwopov 
dvdpa Kravovons. Lun. 739. 

To his views as to the physical unimportance of the mother, as 
compared with the father (¢.¢. Hum. 657 seqgg.), I shall have occasion 
to refer later. See Excursus. [This Excursus does not seem to 
have been written. ] 

® How far Aeschylus has followed the Ovesteia of Stesichorus, and 
how far he has modified it, cannot now be known; but it seems 
reasonable to suppose that, in all probability, the Clytemnestra of 
the latter poet was a good deal more in love with Aegisthus than is — 
the Clytemnestra of the former. This would explain some incon- 
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Aeschylus, then, has little enough to say about 
women; but in Sophocles there is fortunately some- 
what more to be found; indeed, it is probably the 
female characters of Sophocles that are most gener- 
ally appreciated by modern readers. And yet, for 
all the great part played by women in the Sophoclean 
drama, the part played by women’s love is wonder- 
fully small. 

Take a woman like Deianira; the man who can 
listen to her without feeling a positive shock must 
be more in sympathy with Athens than I ever wish 
to be. 

She guesses the truth from Lichas about Heracles 
and Iole (Zrach. 436), and begs him to tell her all, 
for she is no coward, nor yet is she the sort of 
woman who would refuse to admit a husband’s right 
to an occasional infidelity. 

ov yap yuvakt Tovs Adyous Epels KaKy, 
ovo’ 7Tts OV KdTOWE TAVOpUTwY, STL 
Xatpew repuKkev Ovi Tots adTots det, 

“Love is irresistible,” she says; “if I were to blame 
my husband or this woman for falling victims to it, 
I should be a fool. Do not be afraid to tell me all. 
Has not Heracles often done this sort of thing before 
without making me jealous? Why should he make 
me jealous now? And as for the woman, why, I 


gruities in the Aeschylean character, such as her sudden protestations 
of affection for Aegisthus when dead, after her apparent indifference 
to him when living. (Cho. 893, etc.) That she should kill Agamemnon 
out of revenge for the death of Iphigeneia and through jealousy of 
Cassandra, are perhaps additions of Aeschylus, to whose Athenian 
mind it seemed impossible that a woman should murder her husband 
merely because she was fond of another man. 
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can only pity her, when I see how her beauty has 
made her lose her home and her home comforts,. 
for which, expertae crede, the love of Heracles is 
hardly a sufficient compensation.” 


oKteipa 1 padicta mporBAelac’ drt 
TO KaAAos avTns Tov Biov SirEcev.} 


When this is Sophocles’ ideal wife, one can hardly 
wonder that Haemon owes the only word of sym- 
pathy he gets from his Antigone to the editors.? 

But even Deianira has her human moments, and 
in one of these she utters that wonderful lament of 
hers for the joys of her lost maidenhood, and the 
sorrows of her married life (7vach. 144 segq.), a 
passage which may well be compared with one from 
the Tereus. (Fr. 524, Nauck). Both these dwell sym- 


1 One may say, of course, if one likes, that this is all ironical, that 
she does not mean it, and that in reality she is as jealous as anyone 
else could be, as her subsequent actions show. Personally, I do 
not believe that the passage is meant to be in the least ironical ; the 
absence of jealousy is always a feature of the model wife (cf. Eur. 
And, 222, and numerous similar passages); but even if this be 
granted, it makes no difference to the point at all, Whatever the 
audience are to think, the characters on the stage are supposed to 
take her seriously; and this fact throws a sufficient light on what 
was then thought to be the duty of a loving wife. 

It is satisfactory to notice that neither does Heracles attach any 
undue importance to Iole, In his last words to Hyllus, after elaborate 
instructions as to how his funeral-pyre is to be built, he adds casually— 

GX’ dpxéce Kal Tadra’ modovermar dé wor 
xdpw Bpaxeiay mpds maxpots GAAas ddovs, 

“Just marry Iole for me, will you?” (1. 1216.) 

2 In this same play, the reader must be careful not to misunderstand 
the motives of Haemon’s suicide. He does not kill himself out of 
grief for Antigone, but out of shame (air xodwbels) at having attacked 
his father, That love for a woman should have made him so far 
forget himself was a disgrace not to be borne. 
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pathetically on the slavery of married life, and almost 
make one think at first sight that the poet must have 
felt what a mockery his “ideal wife” really was. 
But a little further examination will show clearly 
enough that Sophocles is not expressing his own 
views in either of these two passages. The protest 
in the Zereus is merely the direct outcome of the 
decidedly exceptional circumstances in which Procne 
finds herself—a woman who has just cooked her 
only son is hardly likely to have unprejudiced views 
on matrimony—and as such it is not meant to be 
more than one of those outcries against irresistible 
destiny, which one may pity if one likes, or even 
pardon, but which one cannot pretend to treat 
seriously. For a girl to complain of having to 
marry was as reasonable as for a man to compan 
of having to die. 


ti tava, det 
A \ , A 
orévey, dep Oct Kata ptoww Suexrepay ; 


As for the passage from the 7rachinzae, that seems 
to be simply an echo from Sappho, and Sappho’s 
views on marriage were naturally different from 
those of Sophocles. 

To suppose from these passages that Sophocles 
saw anything inappropriate in the existing conditions 


1 The words of 1. 144 segg. at once suggest Catullus lxii. esp. 39 seg. 
But this poem of Catullus is generally admitted to be, if not an actual 
translation, at least a paraphrase of Sappho; hence it is far more 
probable that Sophocles copied Sappho here, than that Catullus copied 
Sophocles there. 

Another instance in which a tragedian copied an Efithalamium of 
Sappho is furnished by Aesch. Sul. 998. Cp. Sappho Fr. QI, | 
Longus Fast. 3, 33, and my AZospasmata Critica (Oxford, Blackwell, 


1592), p. 5. 
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of married life, or that he would have welcomed any 
change in them, is an unjustifiable inference. 

But the one play of Sophocles which is generally 
considered to be of supreme importance for this par- 
ticular subject is the Phaedra. This play, which is 
supposed to have been the model for the A/zppolytus 
of Euripides, is generally looked upon as the first 
“love-tragedy ” of the Greeks. But was it a “love- 
tragedy” at all, in any sense in which the words are 
now understood? To judge by analogy, there is 
every reason to suppose that it was not. 

The fragments unfortunately prove little, for no 
very important ones are preserved, and the one or 
two of them that do speak of love, merely speak of 
it-in the regular Sophoclean way, not as a human 
passion, but as an unavoidable kind of disease, some- 
thing like measles or distemper.” 

But in spite of the paucity of the fragments, the 
main principle on which the legend (of which we 
have already spoken)® was treated, is sufficiently 
clear; and this principle is such as is, I venture to 

1 A great deal of light would be thrown on all this intricate subject 
if only one could find out how far, if at all, Sophocles was influenced 
by Euripides. Euripides, as we shall see later, was always ready to 
sympathise with women who suffered from the unreasonable treatment 
of the time, but it does not seem Jsrima facie probable that this 
particular trait should have had influence on anyone so Athenian as 
Sophocles, Anyhow, these two passages prove nothing. 

2 This is exactly the idea of the well-known ’’Epws chorus in the. 
Antigone. (1. 781). There, too, love is unavoidable (kal o’ ovr’ d0avdrwy 
Pvétpos ovdels, oO’ dpeplwy oé y’ avOpwrwr), it results in madness (6 
5’ wv péunvev, ‘‘the stricken one is mad,” as the Romans said 
‘*habet”’ of their gladiators), and the chief damage it does is to 


property (3s év xrjuwact mlmres). Like Eresichthon’s father, what the 
Chorus most object to is the expense. 3 [p. 38.] 
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submit, incompatible with the presence in the play 
of any real love-element. 

Phaedra’s love is not passion but madness, it is not 
an emotion but a disease. Aphrodite treats her in 
exactly the same way as Athene treats Ajax. Her 
love is so entirely outside her control, it is so entirely 
the result of external influences, that while one can 
perhaps pity her, one certainly cannot sympathise 
with her, for the simple reason that her misfortune 
is entirely outside human experience. She loves 
Hippolytus, as Oedipus kills Laius, for no earthly 
reason except that the story said the god made 
her do so. The Phaedra of Sophocles, like the 
Clytemnestra of Aeschylus, is made an instrument 
of divine vengeance for reasons which do not concern 
her personally in the least; one pities her, not as an 
unhappy lover, but as the victim of fate. She is no 
longer a human being influenced by human emotions; 
she is simply a tool in the hands of a relentless deity. 
In other words, she is never in love with Hippolytus 
at all, in any commonly-accepted sense of the 
term. 

And thus it must be sufficiently clear to anyone 
who is able to get rid of preconceived ideas on the 
matter, that the Phaedra was in reality no more 
“romantic” than the Zyvachinzae or the Antigone. 
Like the rest of the plays of Sophocles, it merely 
drew the usual picture of the gods playing shove- 
halfpenny with human souls; the fact that Aphrodite 
for once took a hand in the game gave it on this 
occasion a peculiar character of its own, but of any- 
thing in any way resembling a modern love-element 
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there is no more trace here than there is anywhere 
else. . 

But what really affords a more conclusive proof 
than any other of how utterly anything of the nature 
of modern love between man and woman was un- 
known to Sophocles, is the remarkable prominence 
given in his plays to the affection between brother 
and sister.2 The relations between Electra and 
Orestes, or Antigone and Polynices, are absolutely 
those of modern lovers; but Sophocles could not 
conceive of such relations as existing between people 
whom he would have called “lovers,” and, therefore, 
he had to think of the parties to them as brother 
and sister. He wished to draw a picture of pure, 
noble, and unselfish devotion existing between man 
and woman; the only conditions under which such 
a thing seemed to him possible were that the man 
and the woman should be close blood relations. 

There are those who complain of the indifference 
of Electra to Pylades, or of Antigone to Haemon, 
and think that a little love infused into these heroines 
would make them more human. These people have 
overlooked the fact that Electra and Antigone are in 
reality quite as much in love as ever woman was; 


1 Vide Excursus B. 

2 This feature is of course by no means peculiar to Sophocles ; it is 
prominent both in Aeschylus and Euripides (e.g. the pathetic passage 
in Orest, 1041 segg.), and doubtless for the same reason. In Sophocles, 
however, perhaps owing merely to the chance which has preserved 
certain plays while others have been lost, it plays a particularly im- 
portant part. Not only are the Axtigone and the L£lectra almost 
entirely devoted to it, but the one ray of light in the 1800 lines of the 
Oedipus Coloneus is the farewell of Polynices to his sister. (1. 1414 


$eqq.) 
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but they are in love with their brothers. They did 
not know it perhaps; Sophocles did not know it; 
but the fact remains. Antigone despises love—what 
she and her audience thought was love. Between 
Polynices and Haemon there is never a moment’s 
hesitation ; almost her last words are an exclamation 
of the bitterest contempt for marriage: “If my 
husband had died, I could have married another; 
if he had failed to get me children, I could 
have committed adultery; but—-my brother is 
dead!” 

And yet, Antigone comes far nearer to a modern 
lover than Phaedra ever does. 

This is a fact of the greatest importance in the 
present connection, and one that cannot be too much 
emphasised. The relation of the sexes was such 
among the early Greeks that a pure love between 
man and woman seemed to them a sheer impossi- 
bility, and yet their instinct told them that pure love 
was not really an impossible thing. The ways in 
which the difficulty was surmounted were various. 
Of the love of man for man and of woman for 
woman we have: already spoken; in Sophocles a 
third alternative is suggested. The lovers are made 
man and woman, but the possibility of sensuality is 
first removed by making them brother and sister. 
A woman who loves a man may love him purely, 

1 Soph. Anz. 909 segg. This seems the natural and obvious way of 
taking these words, but whichever way one takes them they do not 
imply any very great respect for matrimony. 

Whether the lines are Sophocles’ or not is of course indifferent in 


this connection, as everyone is agreed that, if an interpolation, they 
are a very early one. 


E 
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says Sophocles, if she is in such a position that she 
cannot love him otherwise.! | 

In the first two of the Athenian dramatists there 
are then, as we have seen, practically no traces 
whatever to be found of a love-element in any 
real sense of the term. But this, it may be said, is 
nothing wonderful. This everyone will admit. For 
the love-element one looks to Euripides. In the 
following examination of Euripides, I hope to show 
that not only is love, in any modern sense, quite 
unknown to his characters, but also that the whole 
“romantic” element of his plays, on which it is the 
custom to lay such stress, is much less pronounced 
than is generally supposed ; in other words, that his 
men take really very little interest in his women. 

But before discussing what Euripides did not do, 
it is well to have a clear conception of what he did 
do; for he did do a great deal. The great service 
of Euripides to art was that he emphasised unmis- 
takably the importance of women. He seems to 
have been the first emphatically to enunciate that 
doctrine of cherchez la femme, which has been the 
groundwork of all modern art. He was not the first 
man to discover it; the men who made the story of 
Troy knew it as well as he did; but he was the 
first, as far as we know, consciously to adopt it as 
an artistic canon. He was the first deliberately to 
maintain that the highest artistic effects were to be 


? This is not, I think, saying too much. A story like that of 
Canace, however powerfully it might affect its audience, was, after 
all, even in later times, looked upon as something quite exceptional 
in Greece. (Cp. the later Athenian view on the subject as illustrated by 
Plaut. Zgrd. v. i. 45, seg.) 
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obtained by the contrast of the sexes. The women 
of the earlier tragedians, as far as they are of any 
interest, are merely women, as it were by accident ; 
they are men in everything but their dress. The 
women of Euripides, however unpleasant they may 
be, are always intensely feminine. The emphasis 
which Euripides laid on the feminine as opposed to 
the masculine element is at once his chief character- 
istic and his chief merit. 

The ways in which he emphasises the importance 
of women are various. Everyone knows the stress he 
lays on their power of doing harm; the “misogyny” 
of Euripides need hardly be illustrated here At 
the same time, he is fully aware of their power for 
good.2, He dwells on their cleverness repeatedly : 
“Tf supremacy were a matter of brains, and not of 
brute force, men would not have a chance.’? He is 
convinced of their heroism: Iphigeneia goes to her 
death with far more dignity than Antigone. He is 
even convinced, in a way that not all his successors 
have been, of their reasonableness: there are few 
men who could discuss their own deaths as calmly 
and clearly as Phaedra* or Polyxena.5 It would be 
easy to multiply instances if there were any need to 
do so. 

All this Euripides did. He made his women 
powerful, intelligent, heroic, reasonable. He did not 

1 It is worth while, however, to notice that even the women them- 
selves in Aristophanes are made to confess that this so-called misogyny 
is, in truth, merely realism. Cp. e.g. Aristoph. 7hesm. 389 segg., Eccl. 
214 segq. 2 e.g. Fr. 322, etc. ® Ip, S28, 


4 Hipp. 373 seqg. Tempting as it is to take this passage as ironical, 
it would almost certainly be wrong to do so. 5 Hee. 342 seqq. 
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make them loved or loveable. In this Euripides is 
well-nigh as old-fashioned as any of his prede- 
cessors. In all the extant plays there is not a 
single instance of a man in love with a woman; 
there is no evidence, except perhaps in one isolated 
case," of such a character in any of the plays that 
have been lost. So far from Euripides being the. 
poet of love between man and woman, there are 
numerous situations in his plays where it seems 
simply extraordinary to the modern reader how 
such obvious opportunities for the introduction of 
such love can have been missed or ignored.? 

A detailed examination of some of the plays will 
bring this out clearly ; but before proceeding to this, 
it would be well to observe certain of the more 
general features of the Euripidean conception of the 
relations, other than social and intellectual, existing 
between men and women. 

The first point to be noticed is that Euripides, 
too, just like Sophocles, speaks of love as a sort 
of irresistible madness or disease,?> which seizes on 


1 See Excursus C. It is true that in the intrigue of Macareus and 
Canace there is some reason to believe that the former was, contrary to 
the usual habit of these legends, the leading spirit ; but in the Aeolus 
of Euripides this beginning of the story seems to have only been alluded 
to in the prologue, and not to have formed part of the action.—Cp. 
Antiphanes, 4eol, #7 I. 

2 The most striking example is perhaps the /phigeneta in Aults, but 
there are plenty of others. 

Instances in which women are represented as in love with men are 
somewhat commoner, as they were commoner in the legends ; but the 
part they play in Euripides, as a whole, has been greatly exaggerated. 
Cp. p. 38. 

3 Howv’ 7d palverOar 6’ dp’ Hv pws Bporots.—Fr. 161 (Antigone), 

Cp. Hipp. 443 segg. 
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its victims without any particular reason, and can 
only be cured or borne by being allowed to have 
free course. It is, as I have said before, exactly 
like measles; the only proper treatment is to help 
it as much as you can to “come out,” as then it is 
less painful at the time, and less likely to have 
serious consequences. Instances of this view are 
sufficiently numerous. It forms the chief frame- 
work of the /zpfolytus, and all attempts to interpret 
the emotions of that play in accordance with more 
modern notions, are without success. The same 
was still more the case in the Phenix, as Suidas 
distinctly implies by his use of the words ro vio 
emréunve Thy TaAAakiy in this connection. It is enun- 
ciated by Jason to Medea in the Medea (526 segq.) as 
a proof that he owes nothing to her, as she was not 
responsible for her actions in saving him; by Helen 
to Menelaus in the Zvoades (945 segqg.) as a perfect 
excuse for her conduct with Paris. 

Now it is just here, one may as well notice at 
once, that the difference between Euripides and 
modern writers, with the Alexandrians at their 
head, is so striking. The lovers in Euripides, as 
far as they are lovers at all, are carried along by a 
forcible external impulse, the direction of which is 
entirely sensual and entirely selfish. If, or as soon 
as, they fail in achieving the gratification of their 
sensual desires, their “love” immediately turns to 
hate. The idea of devotion or self-sacrifice for the 


1 Suidas (s.v. ’Avayupdotos) rovrou dé (Tod Geo) e&éxowé Tis Td &doos* 
6 6€ T@ vig adbrod éréunve Thy wadd\akhv ... torope? 5é ‘Tepwvupos év Tw 
Tepl Tpaywootomy, dmrexdgwrv TovTas Tov Hipimldov Poimxa, Cp. id, 
s.v. evavewv, Vide Nauck, 77ag. Graec. Frag. p. 621, 
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good of the loved person, as distinct from one’s own, 
is absolutely unknown. “Love is irresistible,” they 
say, and, in obedience to its commands, they sit 
down to reckon how they can satisfy themselves, at 
no matter what cost to the objects of their passion. 
Love is irresistible still, one knows, as irresistible 
now as ever it was in Greece, but the impulse it gives 
has a different direction. To put it perfectly crudely, 
the Euripidean woman who “falls in love” (it is of 
women we are speaking now) thinks first of all, 
“How can I seduce the man I love?” The modern 
woman thinks, “How can I die for him?” This is 
the difference between ancient and modern love, and 
in Euripides the old is still untouched by the new.! 


1 The difference is described with wonderful force by Maximus 
Tyrius (xxv. 4): 6 wév ép’ HOovhy oicrpet, 0 6€ KddAOUS Epa’ 6 pev dkwv 
vooet, 6 O€ Exdv épa’ 6 pev én’ dya0@ épa Tod épwuevou, 6 5é ém’ d6EOpw 
dupotv.—I have spoken here merely of women because we have so 
little absolute evidence as to men, but what little we have all goes to 
prove that their view of ‘‘love” was at least as sensual as that of the 
women, and if anything even more brutal; and, anyhow, there is no 
evidence of the contrary. It is very hard satisfactorily to compare 
Euripides with people like Asclepiades, who are the earliest represen- 
tatives we know of the modern spirit, for this very reason, that while 
the former nearly always discusses the matter from the point of view of 
the woman, the latter do so with almost equal regularity, as far as we 
can now judge, from the point of view of the man. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear enough at the very outset. While Euripides regards the 
relation between man and woman as entirely based on the sexual 
instinct, the Alexandrians have from the first imported into it that 
further feeling of comradeship and mutual self-sacrifice which had 
_ before been peculiar to the relation between man and man. For 
obvious reasons this great change first became noticeable on the side 
of the man (for the influence of Sappho’s school had probably by this 
time become inappreciable), but its effects are evident enough as soon 
as the Alexandrians begin to talk of a woman’s love. The difference 
between, say, the Medea of Apollonius and the most refined heroine 
of the Attic drama is one, not of degree, but of kind. ; 
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It is this sensual, this well-nigh mechanical view 
of love which makes possible that conception of the 
ideal wife, of which we have already spoken in the 
case of Sophocles’ Deianira, and which is so strongly 
insisted upon in the Andromache of Euripides. 

Andromache regularly appears as the model wife, 
not only in the play which bears her name, but also 
in the Zvoades. Her views on married life have, 
therefore, a peculiar weight of their own. 

ov Td KdAXos, & ybvat, 

GAN apetat Téprovet Tods Evvevveras, 
she explains to the youthful Hermione.! “Now 
the greatest of these virtues is, to be content with 
your husband and not to be jealous. You are 
jealous of me. What would you do, supposing you 
were married to a Thracian king with twenty wives 
instead of only two? You would murder them all, 
I suppose, in your jealousy, showing thereby how 
utterly unbridled was your lust. I was never jealous ; 
I used to act as foster-mother to Flector’s tllegitimate 


children. pee = tale } 
KQt TAVUTA dpaca TOPET?) Tpoonyoprynv 


TOT LW. 
“But you, you are afraid to let a drop of rain fall 
on your husband’s head. 
py THY TeKovoav TH piAravdpia, yivas, 
(rev mapeAGeiv.” 
dtAavdpia, | 2 | 
This is not irony; it is just sober earnest, the 


1 Andr. 205 seqq. 

2 The early Greek view of ‘‘ love” is put here with almost revolting 
crudeness. Hermione’s devotion to her husband and Helen’s desertion 
of hers, are due to one and the same cause—sensual passion. 
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sober earnest morality of respectable Athens. The 
view is by no means confined to Andromache. It is 
deliberately propounded by Electra to her mother,' 
and Jason twice taunts Medea with her failure to 
live up to its level.2 Indeed, it may be said to 
colour, to a certain extent, the whole conception of 
married life. For a woman to wish to keep her 
husband to herself was a sign that she was at once 
unreasonable and lascivious. 

This doctrine of the absolute subjection of the 
wife® is emphasised in various ways. That a really 
respectable wife not only always stays at home, 
but also never sees visitors, is more or less of an 
axiom.* To give a woman her head is dangerous 
in the last degree, and if you do, you will probably 
get murdered for your pains.® Suicide for a husband’s 


1 ywatka yap xph wdvra ovyxwpetv mbcet, 
fires peripns. eae tea) 


2 GX’ és roco0rov HKxeP dor’ dpHovpévns 
evvns yuvaikes Tavr exe voulfere, 
hy & ab yévnrat Evppopa tis és NEXoOS K.T.A. 
(Zed, 569). 
IA. Aéxous ode kjElwoas otveKa KTavety ; 
MH. omixpov yuvatkl ria TOOT’ elvar Soxels ; 
IA. iris ye cwppwr. (zbid. 1367.) 
3 rica yap SovrAn wépucer avdpos } cdppwv yuv}.— Lr. 545 (Ocdipus). 
* Cp. Andromache in 770. 642 segg. Other instances are numerous. 
This view and that as to jealousy evidently hang together, for it must 
be admitted that if a wife considers it her duty to become so supremely 
uninteresting and stupid as such a method of life must inevitably make 
her, it is also her duty to be lenient to her husband if he occasionally 
seeks for entertainment outside the domestic circle. 


5 ot yap tor’ dvdpa Tov copdy yuvatkl xph 
dotvat xaduvovs. 


Fr. 463 (Cressae); cp. Fr. 464. 
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sake is only respectable on the part of a woman,! 
for her husband is her life.? 

But where is one to find such a model wife? for 
marriage is such a lottery that one ought really to 
be allowed, if one can afford it, to have several 
tickets, in case the first doesn’t turn out well. The 
only chance is to marry a woman of good family ; 
in other words, the only thing worth marrying for 
is rank.* To prefer to marry for love is not only 
foolish, but unfair on one’s children.® 

It is this view of. married life, this devotion to an 
ideal of drudgery on the part of the woman, and 
the calm acceptance of such devotion as a matter 
of course on the part of the man, which explains 
such a play as the Alcestis.6 The woman is devoted 
to the man, not because he is himself, but because 
he is her husband. For the man she does not care 
in the least, but for the husband—for the ideal of 
the family—she is perfectly ready to die. It is this 
which at once makes the story of Alcestis possible, 


1 Tro. 1012 segg.; cp. Hipp. 419 segg. 
2 7,¢. her means of livelihood, 
TH pev yap dda Sevrep’ dv mdoxor yuri} * 
avdpos 0’ duaprdvovo’ duaprdver Biov. 
(Andr. 372; cp. zb¢d. 904.) 
3 Fr, 402 (/n0). * Cp. Andr. 1279 segg. ; Fr. 215 (Antiope), &c. 
5 ovx ore Tovde matol KddNLOV yépas, 
i) twarpos éoOdov Kaya0od weduKévat, 
Yapmety 7’ am’ écOrGv* ds be vixnOels TdOy 
Kakots €xowwrvnoev, odK éravérw, 
Téxvo.s Svedos otvex’ HOovijs Acrety. 
(Heracl. 297.) 
® To what extent it also figured i in that strange play, the Protesdlaus, 
cannot now be known, but it is only probable that it was prominent 
there also. 
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and robs it of half its pathos. Had Alcestis loved 
Admetus as a man, she could not but have felt the 
bitterest disappointment at his accepting her offer. 
As it is, she seems to regard his conduct almost as 
much as a matter of course as he does.! 

The brief examination of one further point in the 
Euripidean view of women may serve as introduction 
to the more detailed discussion of the romantic 
element in his plays, or, rather, of its absence. 
Euripides speaks frequently as if there were a sort 
of freemasonry existing among women, which makes 
one woman always ready to side with another as 
against a man. Instances of this are common, 
especially in the relations between the heroine and 
the Chorus, when the latter, as mostly in Euripides, 
consists of women. | 

Thus Medea, when asking the Chorus not to 
reveal her plans, says— 

AeEns Se pydev TOV enol dedoypevuv, 
eitep ppoveis ev Seomdtas yuvy T’ Epus. 
(Med. 822.) 
Similar in spirit is a line from the Alope (/7. 108) : 
yuvy yrvaikt otppaxos TEPKE TUS, 
or ]. 329 of the Helen: 
yovaika yap 8) cvprovely yuvakt xpy. 

1 Here again one almost marvels at the way in which Euripides 
misses an opportunity. The contrast between the joy of Alcestis at 
saving Admetus’ life, and her grief for her ruined ideal, would have 
furnished as splendid a conflict of emotions as any dramatist could 
desire. Athenian taste, however, preferred that she should die con- 
gratulating him on having had such a wife, while he stands by express- 
ing his deep regret that he cannot accompany her, as Charon does not 


issue return tickets. For a further examination of the motives of 
Admetus, however, see p. IOI, 
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In this same play, too, Menelaus decides that zs wzfe 
is the proper person to go and ask help of Theonoe: 
gdv Epyov, Ws yuvatKkt mpoaopov yvv7}. 

(Hel. 830.) 
A “romantic” writer might have thought that the 
prayers of Menelaus himself would have been more 
effectual with a lady.! 

The most important of the extant plays of 
Euripides is, for the student of the development 
of the romantic tendency, undoubtedly the /A/zp- 
polytus. But, in thinking of this play, the reader 
- must first of all guard against a very common and, 
for a modern, very natural mistake. He must re- 
member that the interest of the piece is intended 
to centre, not on Phaedra, but on Hippolytus. The 
main interest of the plot is the struggle between 
asceticism and self-gratification, as personified in 
the maiden Artemis and the sensual Aphrodite. 
Phaedra is only made to fall in love with Hip- 
polytus in order that he may reject her advances, 
and thereby irritate her into working his ruin. As 
has already been pointed out, she is dragged into a 
quarrel which does not concern her, for a purpose 
which does not interest her personally in the least.? 

1 It must be admitted that Jason has a higher opinion of his own 
influence (Med. 942 segq.), if, indeed, this be the right way to take 
the passage. 

2 This seems to have been still more the case in the first version 
of the play, where Hippolytus appears actually as a Pouxddos, or 
ascetic worshipper of Artemis, and where he is promised immortality 
as the reward of his constancy. See Reitzenstein, Zpzg. u. Skol. 
p. 210 segg, and Excursus D. 


3 ol cwppoves yap ov>~x éExdvTes, GAN Suws 
KaKk@v ép&oe, (Hipp. 358.) 
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Bearing this in mind, the reader will be able to 
understand that combination of passionate desire 
and cold-blooded reasoning which marks the utter- 
ances of Phaedra. She has come to the conclusion, 
she says at last (1. 391 segg.), that love is an irre- 
sistible disease ; and since her position as a married 
woman makes impossible the only means of cure 
with which she is acquainted, she decides that, for 
the sake of her husband and children, she had better 
die. She will never dishonour her children, for, 
next to money, there is nothing so valuable as a 
good name. 

To this the Nurse replies (1. 433 segg.) that of 
course love is irresistible, and there is only one way 
to cure it; but she points out that this way may 
perfectly well be adopted. The fact that Phaedra 
is married need not be any obstacle, for husbands 
are used to seeing more than they say. 

“GAN~, © hiry wai, Anye pev KaKOv Ppevar, 
Ajgov 8’ LBpigovo’ : ov yap adAo wAjv bBpis 
Td.0’ ext, Kpeioow Satpovev eivar Gere, 
ToApa S’epdoa’ Gedy eBovAnOn rade. 
“Leave the matter to me, and if women can’t effect a 
cure, perhaps men can.” 

Phaedra protests. The Nurse answers with a little 

very natural impatience (1. 490) 
“ri ceuvoprvieis; ov Adywv evo ynpovov 
Se? o’, dAXAG Tavdpos.” 
Phaedra admits this, but insists that it would be 


more respectable to die. The Nurse, however, per- 
suades her to try a love-potion first, and with this 
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excuse leaves her to look for Hippolytus. Hippo- 
lytus, as one knows, rejects the Nurse’s proposals, 
and Phaedra takes refuge in suicide, making, as she 
dies, one last desperate attempt to save her own 
good name at the expense of the man she is sup- 
posed to love (I. 715). 

This, then, is the story of Phaedra. Where in all 
this is there a trace of what we now call love? 
Where is there a single expression of affection for 
Hippolytus, a single expression to show that she 
thinks of him otherwise than of one who has done 
her a great and irretrievable injury? She seems to 
think of him as one would think of a man from 
whom one had caught the cholera. “Love is all 
bitterness,” she says (I. 349); “and he is the cause.” 
The catastrophe comes, and she walks off quietly 
to murder him, 

“gor evkAEa pev matot rporOeivar Biov, 
avTy 7 dvarOat mpds TA VOY TeTTWKOTA.” 

If this is love, the world must be a poorer place 
than I gave it credit for. 

Then follows the great argument between Hippo- 
lytus and his father, which to the Athenians was 
doubtless the chief point of the play. On the 
speech of Theseus we need not dwell, though it is 
perhaps just worth noticing the way in which he 
enunciates, as a sort of great discovery which his 
own experience and observation have enabled him 
to make, the theory that it is possible for the 
initiative in a criminal liaison to come from the side 
of the man (I. 966 segq.). 

The answer of Hippolytus, however, is well worth 
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study. For the first 24 of his 52 lines he describes 
in general terms his own blameless character, and 
it is only at the 25th that he condescends to discuss 
the particular incident. ‘“ But you do not perhaps 
believe all this about my chastity,” he says (1. 1007) ; 
“but do tell me, then, what was the temptation in 
this particular instance? Was this woman’s body 
so especially beautiful? (14 lines.) Or did I wish 
by my conduct to become your heir? (2% lines.) 
Or to become king ? (3 lines.) Surely you know 
my only interest is in athletics.” (5 lines.) Then, 
having finished the arguments which he is able to 
bring forward, he proceeds to swear, and so con- 
cludes. In other words, in a speech of 52 lines, 
the suggestion that he might have been in love 
with Phaedra, even in the most rudimentary sense 
of the words, is contemptuously dismissed in a line 
and a half, and no one seems to think that this 
part of the subject ought to have been treated at 
greater length. Now this one fact seems to me in 
itself almost a sufficient proof that “romantic” ideas, 
even as they were understood at the end of the 
fourth century, were utterly foreign to Euripides. 


1 One may argue, of course, that Hippolytus, as a devotee of 
Orpheus, etc., would be naturally more prone to ignore the ‘‘ love- 
element” than a person of more human passions, and that this strange 
disproportion in his speech is a mark of his character. Personally 
I doubt this, as, firstly, the characters of the Athenian drama, 
when making their set speeches, generally quite forget who they are 
—indeed, the wonder is they don’t sometimes slip into an dvdpes 
dixaorat—and, secondly, if Hippolytus had been meant to slur over 
an important part of his subject, his reasons for so doing would have 
been more definitely explained. The conclusion seems to me in- 
evitable, that neither Hippolytus nor Theseus thought the possibility 
of the former’s having been in love with Phaedra worthy of serious 
discussion. 
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To come to another play. There are probably 
few things in all literature so strange, not to say 
comic, to modern ideas, as the relations between 
Achilles and Iphigeneia in the /phigeneia in Aults. 

Clytemnestra has been trapped into bringing her 
daughter to Aulis, on promise of marriage with 
Achilles, and when, in the scene which begins at 
1. 801, she discovers the truth, she appeals to him 
for protection. Achilles, “the nearest approach 
to a modern gentleman of all the Greek tragic 
characters,” replies as follows (Il. 919 seqgq.) : 

“T am a person of the highest breeding, and 
therefore you may trust me to give you the correct 
answer under the circumstances. Your daughter, 
having been betrothed to me, shall not be killed; 
it would reflect discredit on me if she were, and 
that I cannot permit. No one shall so much as 
touch the hem of her garment. J¢ zs not, of course, 
Jor her sake that I undertake to do this, but because 
I consider that Agamemnon has treated me shame- 
fully. He used my name to trap you into coming 
here without asking my consent; of course I should 
have allowed him to use it uf he had asked me, for I 
always put patriotism before everything ; but he did 
not ask me. I feel grossly insulted, and he will 
touch Iphigeneia at his peril.” 

“Your sentiments, Achilles,’ remarks the Chorus, 
“are worthy alike of you and of your divine 
descent.” 

“How can I thank you enough,’ replies Clytem- 
nestra, “for all the trouble you have promised to 

1 Mahaffy, Class. Gr. Lit. vol. i. p. 370. 
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take in this matter, which cannot interest you 
personally in the least?” | 

There is a moment’s pause; then she suggests 
timidly, “But would you like the girl to come to 
you herself?” 

“God forbid!” exclaims Achilles with horror. 
“How can you suggest anything so improper?” 
Then after a little he adds, “ You must first of all 
go and argue the case with Agamemnon.” 

“Why that?” asks Clytemnestra. “There is no 
chance there.” 

“Perhaps not,” he answers, “but still I wish you 
to try; for I should very much prefer, of possible, 
that my name should be kept out of the business 
altogether.” 

“What you say does you credit,’ she answers. 
“T will do my best to obey you.” 

For the modern reader who studies this scene, 
and then leans back and thinks a little what he 
would have done or thought in Achilles’ place, 
comment is, I imagine, superfluous,! 

Or look at Andromache’s speech in the Andro- 
mache. (1. 184 segg.) She is accused of occupying 
too high a place in the favour of Neoptolemus. “Tell 


1 It is true that, later on, the magnificent heroism of Iphigeneia 
extorts from Achilles what is perhaps one of the earliest declarations 
of love from a man to a woman that we know: 

"Ayaueuvovos mat, uaKdprdy pé Tis Dewy 

éuedre Ojoev, ef TUXOLML TwY yauwr" 

fnr@ 5é cod pev “ENAGO’, “EAAdOos 6é oé. 
. (1. 1405.) 

But this utterance, made under such exceptional circumstances, 
cannot counteract the effect of what has gone before; and, anyhow, 
it is a curiously isolated expression, and rather a qualified one. 
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me,” she answers to Hermione, “what reason could I 
possibly have for wishing to stand well with your 
husband? Do I wish to reign in your place, or to 
have more children, or to make my children kings? 
Or what reason could he possibly have for preferring 
me? Is my native city so powerful? Have I such 
influential friends?” &c. &c. As in the Hzppolytus, 
the idea that there may be love on either side is 
dismissed without discussion. 

Or look at the character of the Autourgos in the 
- Electra. He has married Electra, but refuses to touch 
her, and why? 7 

aicxtvopat yap oABiwv avdpov téxva 
AaBov vBpiferv, ov karaguos yeyds. (L. 45.) 

He is distressed that the daughter of such wealthy 
parents should have made so poor a match, It is pity 
for the house of Agamemnon that affects him, not 
pity for Electra. 

Hecuba again, in the play that bears her name, 
does not think that it is much use to appeal to the 
“romantic” feelings of Agamemnon. 

‘Kal pay iows pev TOD Adyov Kevov TdO¢, 
Kimpw mpoBddrAew «.7.A. (1. 824.) 

In the Phoentssae there is not much love lost be- 
tween Antigone and Haemon (cp. |. 1672 segq.). In 
the Orestes the only incident which causes Pylades to 
take the slightest interest in Electra is her suggestion 

1 Worthy of notice is the excellent touch which makes this man, 
though poor, yet a member of a good family. (l. 37.) As Euripides 
knew well enough, a son of the soil would have been incapable of even 
this much refinement of feeling. We may observe, by the way, that 


Orestes expresses himself as very sceptical of the whole story—anyhow 
as far as motives go. (1. 253 segq.) 


a 
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that they should murder Hermione. (1. I191 segq.) 
In the Helena the first exclamation of Menelaus, 
- when his wife assures him that she has really been 
faithful to him all the time, is, “ How can you prove 
it?”1! In the Medea again the absence of the love- 
element is a distinct loss. No one can doubt that the 
character of Medea would have gained at once in 
probability and in pathos, if she had been allowed to 
recur, if only for a moment, to the memory of her 
early love for Jason. 

If more plays had been preserved, it would, doubt- 
less, have been easy still further to multiply instances; 
but what has been said already is perhaps enough to 
show that the romantic element in Euripides is really 
most conspicuous by its absence. And this cannot 
be a surprise to anyone who cares to go to the root 
of the matter. That relation between men and 
women which we call the “romantic” is founded 
upon sentiments and ideas which are entirely distinct 
from the sexual emotions. Euripides, as we have had 
occasion to notice again and again, though he had 
carefully studied the sexual instinct in all its workings, 
had never been able to conceive of a relation between 
man and woman which had not this for its basis.? 
Without pure—I had almost said Platonic—love for 
its fundamental principle, romance is an impossibility. 
The romantic Alexandrian writers may not have them- 
selves loved purely, but they knew what pure love 

1 Hel, 566 segg. Still more offensive, of course, are the suggestions 
of Ion to his mother (/oz 1523 segg.); but there the offence is against 
decency, not against romance. 


2 Except occasionally, as already noticed, in the case of close blood- 
relations. 
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was, and such love was their ideal. With Euripides it 
was not so, and this one fact is enough to show that 
he belongs to the old literature and not to the new, 
That Euripides, by the emphasis which he laid on 
the female character, contributed largely towards 
preparing men’s minds for the growth of romance 
and what we now call love, cannot be denied; 
but that he himself had more than the very faintest 
gelimmerings of what such love really was, cannot be 
maintained by anyone who has ever read his works. 


And here we may close this first part of our enquiry. 
The foregoing examination of the Greek writers, 
though it has made no mention of various well-known 
names, has yet been for our present purpose a practi- 
cally complete one. Pindar was prevented by the 
nature of his works from dealing to any large extent 
with the position of women or their relations with 
men ;! and even where he has an opportunity of so 


1 Such erotic legends as he does introduce are treated with strangely 
little sympathy. The best (in the extant odes) is that of Pelops and 
Hippodameia (O/ymp. 1), where the writer has, perhaps, been roused 
to a little warmth by the story of Pelops and Poseidon that has im- 
mediately preceded. The legend of Peleus and Hippolyte (Vem. 5) is 
noticeable as being, strangely enough, the only one in which the woman 
is represented as taking the initiative; but this is doubtless to be ex- 
plained by the fact that nearly all these stories are descriptive of the 
amours of gods. The story of Jason and Medea is utterly spoiled in 
Pyth. 4. In that of Apollo and Coronis (yt. 3) only the unfaithful- 
ness of the nymph and her punishment are dwelt upon. The other 
erotic stories told—z.e. those of Apollo and Euadne (Olymf. 6), Apollo 
and Cyrene (Pyth. 9), Zeus and the daughter of Opoeis (O/ymp. 9), 
Ixion and Hera (Pyth, 2), are merely concerned with seductions of the 
most commonplace kind. The story of Rhoecus and the Hamadryad 
(#7. 165) is the only one of importance alluded to in the fragments ; 
but here it is uncertain how far Pindar told the story, and how far 
he merely alluded to it, 
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doing (as, ¢.g., #7. 122), the result is very disappointing, 
especially in view of his Boeotian origin. The frag- 
ments of the early tragedians, other than the three 
discussed, are strangely deficient in references to 
women. Nor need the old Attic Comedy detain us. 
The general spirit of this thoroughly Athenian 
product is sufficiently summed up in what profess 
to be the earliest words of it extant, the fragment of 


usario , 
5 . dxovete Ae* Lovoeapiwv Aeyer Tae, 


vids PiArtvov MeyapdGev Tpurodiok.os’ 
KaKOV yuvatKes, 


while it may be doubted whether in the whole course 
of this literature a female character was ever intro- 
duced on the stage, except with the view of leading 
up to some form of indecency.! 

The net results of this examination, though chiefly 
negative, are yet fairly clear. It has, I hope, been 
shown that— 

(1) That relation between men and women which 
is now called “love” was, as far as can be gathered 
from literature, non-existent among the Greeks down 
to the end of the fifth century. 

(2) The position occupied by women in the con- 
sideration of men was so unimportant, that even the 
sensual relation of the sexes was but little treated of 
in literature till a comparatively late period, and was 
always, down to the end of the fifth century, looked 
upon by a considerable section of society as unfitted 
for public discussion and representation. In other 


1 [On the position occupied by women in the Old Comedy compare 
Women in Greek Comedy, § 3, 4.] 
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words, love-poetry in the modern sense is non- 
existent in classical Greek literature; while love- 
poetry in any sense, addressed to women, is a far 
more insignificant element in that literature than is 
commonly supposed. 

That what has just been said does not hold good 
of the “Alexandrian” poets is so obvious that it 
hardly needs to-be stated. Equally true, however, 
and not equally obvious, is the fact that, from the 
very first, these writers talk of women and women’s 
love in an entirely different tone to that adopted by 
those of whom we have hitherto been speaking. 
The line of cleavage between, say, Asclepiades and 
Euripides, is in reality quite as marked as that 
between Euripides and Apollonius. On this subject, 
therefore, it is perhaps worth while to say a few 
words, though the terribly mutilated condition in 
which the works of the earlier Alexandrians 
especially have come down to us, makes it very 
difficult to point to striking examples of what has 
been said. 

The first representatives of the “ Alexandrian ” 
school of poets—that is, of the school of women- 
lovers—are Asclepiades and Philetas;! and in both 
cases the mere nature of their works (quite apart 
from their tone) is sufficiently striking when com- 
pared with the literature that had gone before. 

Whether Philetas actually gave the title of Battis 
to a collection of his poems is difficult to say— 
it is, perhaps, on the whole, not improbable that he 
did—but in any case there can be no doubt that a 

1 Cp. Theocr. vii. 39. 
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considerable number of his elegies were either actually 
addressed to Battis, or else treated of her. The 
erudite and elaborate style of these poems is equally 
indisputable. Now, whatever may have been the 
actual tone of address in these elegies—the frag- 
ments unfortunately tell us nothing, and such other 
evidence as there is on the subject is of the scantiest 
description'—the two facts above-mentioned form of 
themselves a combination quite without parallel in 
the Greek literature of which we have hitherto 
been speaking. That anyone should have taken 
the trouble to devote erudition and elaboration to 
the praise of a woman, would have been an unheard- 
of thing in early Greece. 

Asclepiades is an equally striking figure in the 
early Alexandrian literature ; for it was he who was 


1 One or two points are perhaps worth noticing in this connection. 
It is usual to assume that the Battis of Philetas was an Hetzra; but 
the evidence seems rather to suggest that she was his wife. The way 
in which she is spoken of in Ovid, 77ist. i. 6, 2, Pont. iii. 1, 57, (in 
the former place coupled with the Lyde of Antimachus,) seems to 
support this view ; and, at any rate, there does not appear to be any 
evidence to the contrary. The personal character of Philetas, as we 
learn it from various notices of him, seems also rather to point in the 
same direction; though this is not, of course, an argument that can be 
pressed. (It would be interesting to know whether the fact that 
Philetas is apparently never alluded to under a nickname, like so many 
others of the Alexandrian writers, was due to this austerity of character. ) 

Whether these elegies were as sober and as little sensual in tone as 
those of Antimachus (cp. izfra. p. 110), it is impossible now to say ; 
though the two passages cited from Ovid both seem indirectly to imply 
that they were, and there is certainly nothing in the fragments of 
Philetas which would lead one to infer that they were not. It need 
hardly be added that the passage in Ovid, Ars Amat. ili. 329 segg. 
proves nothing, for the “‘lascivia” there ascribed to Sappho is obviously 
not meant to apply to all the other poets mentioned in the list, or 
Vergil’s name would hardly appear in it. 
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the first to introduce woman-love into the epigram— 
the first, in fact, to give it that social recognition 
which we have seen already accorded to boy-love, 
well-nigh two centuries before.! 

But what renders Asclepiades particularly im - 
portant for us just now—far more so than Philetas— 
is the fact that some forty of his epigrams have been 
preserved, and that it will therefore be possible, by 
examining these, to study at close quarters the 
points in which the tone of this new love-poetry 
differs from that of the old. 

In the epigrams of Asclepiades we find, for the 
first time, love for a woman spoken of as a matter 
of life and death :— 


” >» Sata hior Me C7" Ws 
olxom’, Epwres, OAwAa, Stoixopas* eis yap éeralpav 
veotatwy ereBnv, 70’ eOrydv Tt’ Aida? 


Anth. Pal. v. 162, 3-4. 


Here, for the first time, such love appears as an end 
in life—as an object for which a man may well brave 
death :— | 


vide, xaAafoPor«E, roies oKdTOS, aide, Kepatvor, 
, \ y >? \ r , 
TavTa TA ToppvpovT’ ev yOovi ete vey. 
bal 4 / / 7 ; ba \ ps Se la 
nV yap pe KTElvysS, TOTE TavTopaL* Hv de p’ adns Chv, 
kat Siadeis TovTwv YElpova, KwpdcopaL. 


Anth, Pal. v. 64, 1-4. 


1 In the poems of Theognis, which are practically epigrams, in the 
later sense of the word. The epigrams of Plato, if genuine, would be 
another even more striking instance. 

2 Whether the words are to be taken as really seriously meant is, of 
course, doubtful, though one’s instinctive distrust of their sincerity is 
perhaps misplaced ; for, after all, this is very primitive poetry of its 
kind. That such words should have been written at all is the remark- 
able point about them, 
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Similar in spirit to this is the epigram in Axth. 
Pal. xii. 166 :— 


Tov’ 6 tu por Aourov Wuxijs, 6 Te OH woT’, "Epwres, 
n , >” “nw e , ” 
TOUTO y’ Exel, Tpds Oewv, Hovyinv adere. 
El pn, val TOkows pr PddrdXeré p’, dXAG Kepavvois' 
\ / , a Bb] 7 
vat ravTws TEeppnv Deore pe kavOpaxinv. 
vat, vat, Bddrer’”"Epwres* everkAnkas yap aviats, 
267 , w -%9 9 , >» 
o€vTepov TovTwv et y’ ETL, BovAop’ exew. 


or another—perhaps the most beautiful of all his 
poems that we know—so like, and yet so utterly 
unlike, the elegies of Mimnermus :— 
tiv’, AckAnriddyn* ti ta Sdxpva Tatra; Ti rdoxets ; 
> XN / \ UA 3 of . 
ov oe povov xaAern Kimpis eAnicaro, 
sa) 9 ON \ Y , r 1 38 
ovd’ ert cot povvy KateOnEato TOEa Kal iods 
mixpos "Epws* ti (Ov év orrodin TiBerat ; 
7 7 5.4 , / tae A 
Tivwpev Baxxov (wpdv roua* SaxtvAos as’ 
7 74At KoymioTtav Adyvov ideiv pevoper 5 
TivwpEv YaArEpas* PETA TOL XpOvov ovKETL TOVAI>, 
oxXETALE, THY pakpav ViKT’ dvaravodpcba. 


Anth. Pal, xii. 50.1 


The love of Mimnermus was hardly of a kind to 
bring tears to the eyes! 

Yet, though this love has reached to such a pas- 
sionate height, it does not forget to be gallant and 
courteous ;* and there is a striking absence of that 
jealousy and that savage spirit of revenge which may 
almost be said to be the one motive of the “lovers” 
in Euripides. A remarkable instance of this most 
un-Greek willingness to forgive, is the epigram in 
Anth. Pal, v. 150:— 


? (Cp. yp. 81, a) 2 Vide e.g. Anth. Pal. v. 158. 
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wpordyno’ H&ew eis viKTa por 7 "ruPdynTos 
Niko, kal vepviv opooe Ocopoddpov* 
KovX HKEl, PvrAaKky dé TapotyeTas* ap’ emvopKeiv 
nOcAre 3 Tov Adyvov, waides, amon Perare. 
while the sudden bathos of Azzh. Pal. v. 7, is quite 
in the same spirit. Even where a more real punish- 
ment is suggested, its execution is put off into a very 


vague and distant future :— 
TavTa tmabovca 
i+: a Me it ae oe as b% 1 
col peat’ er’ Enots ora Tore tpoOdpors. 


Anth. Pal. v. 164, 3-4. 


Striking,.too, is the note of resignation that marks 
poems like Anth, Pal. v. 189, xii. 153.2 Still more 
striking, to those who remember the brutality of 
Epicrates’ attack upon Lais,’ is the tone in which 
the aged courtesan is spoken of in Ath. Pal. vii. 217. 
The two little pictures of happy lovers, so suggestive 
of the Acme and Septimius of Catullus, in Anth. Pad. 
Vv. 153, xii. 105, are also very far indeed away from 
anything of the kind that had ever gone before.‘ 

We are thus confronted by a very remarkable fact. 
That way of regarding women which we may call 


1 The reading roré is certainly happier than wapd. Cp. Theocr. 
xxix. 39; vide zz/fra p. 84. 

2 xii. 153 is further interesting as one of the very few of the earlier 
epigrams, which profess to describe the woman’s feelings. 

3 In the Anéilais ; vide Meineke, Com. Fr. iii. p. 365. 

* The above instances may serve to give some idea of the prevailing 
character of Asclepiades’ epigrams ; on the wonderful grace and charm 
of this new love-poetry, it is needless to dwell. The best and truest 
description of Asclepiades and his followers ever given, is that of 
Meleager, when he calls them the wild-flowers in his Garland. 

év 6¢ Iooeldtrméy re -xal “Hdvdov, a&ypu’ apovpns, 
ZiKkedldew 7’ dvéuows dvOca pvdueva. 
Anth, Pal. iv. 1, 45. 
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the romantic feeling—a feeling which we have noticed 
to be conspicuous by its absence in Euripides—appears 
suddenly developed to a high degree, in what is 
practically the first poetry extant after him. The full 
meaning of this fact we shall come to consider later ; 
but before it is possible to do this, it will be necessary 
to institute some further preliminary enquiries. 


Attention has already been sufficiently drawn to 
the almost entire absence from the early Greek 
literature of love-poetry of any kind addressed to 
women ; at the same time, it has been briefly pointed 
out more than once that love- poetry addressed to 
boys or men is a very common phenomenon in this 
literature. This mere fact in itself would be one 
requiring some investigation, in an examination of 
this kind; but when the nature of this love-poetry 
comes to be considered, it will be seen how particu- 
larly important, in the present connection, is this 
phase of the Greek mind. For it is a fact which 
becomes immediately apparent, and grows more and 
more evident, the more the matter is looked into, 
that while such little love-poetry as does exist, 
addressed by men to women, is entirely concerned 
with the purely sensual aspect of the matter, in the 
very considerable volume of poetry addressed by 
men to men, this aspect is well-nigh entirely ignored. 
But obvious though this fact must be to everyone 
who reads the early Greek poetry with open eyes, 
the influence of our present methods of thought and 
training has been so strong, that not only has its 
importance been strangely ignored by modern 
writers, but even the fact itself has been questioned 
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or denied. Under these circumstances, it will not be 
superfluous to go into the matter at some length, for 
reasons which will appear more clearly when the 
truth has been established. 

The story of the //ad is a story without a heroine, 
a feature which makes it well-nigh unique among 
national legends. This fact has struck various people, 
and has been accounted for in various ways, the 
favourite explanation, perhaps, being that the Greek 
imagination was severer and more self-controlled, 
more statuesque, one may almost say, than that of 
other primitive peoples, and was therefore content 
with a hero whose sole inspiration lay in love of 
glory and love of battle, apart from any gentler 
emotion whatever.2. This estimate of the Greek 
imagination is no doubt a just one, but there is none 
the less a strong objection to seeking in it an ex- 
planation of the peculiarities of the /zad. To regard 
the Achilles of Homer as a person animated solely 
by ambition and military enthusiasm, is, in face of 
the facts of the case, impossible. As is well known, 
Achilles sulks because deprived of Briseis, and is 
only roused again by the death of Patroclus; that is 
to say, his two main actions are influenced entirely 
by motives outside of those which are looked upon 
as his chief characteristics.2 In other words, Achilles 


1 Those who do not care to read the proof of this really self-evident 
fact, can skip the next 28 pages, and pick up the thread again on p. 103. 

2 Vide Rohde, Der griech. Roman, p. 42. 

3 His sorrow for Briseis does not, of course, as already observed, go 
very deep, as is sufficiently shown by the little effect which her restora- 
tion has on him; and his indignation at her loss is doubtless due to~ 
wounded self-love, more than to love of any other description. But, 
none the less, the introduction of such an incident shows clearly how 
little the purely military hero was in sympathy with Greek ideas, 
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is not a military hero at all; the interest one feels in 
him is due almost entirely to the emotional side of 
his character. But while this much is clear, the 
question still remains: Why has this emotional hero 
no corresponding heroine? for, of course, one cannot 
regard Briseis as such. 

The answer to this is one that will not please a 
certain class of modern minds, but that is no proof 
that it is not true. There is a heroine in the Jad, 
and that heroine is Patroclus. The Achilleis is a 
story of which the main motive is the love of Achilles 
for Patroclus.! This solution is astoundingly simple, 
and yet it took me so long to bring myself to accept it, 
that I am quite ready to forgive anyone who feels a 
similar hesitation, But those who do accept it, cannot 
fail to observe, on further consideration, how thoroughly 
suitable a motive of this kind would be in a national 
Greek epic. For this is the motive running through 
the whole of Greek life, till that life was transmuted 
by the influence of Macedonia. The lover-warriors 
Achilles and Patroclus are the direct spiritual ancestors 


1 There is an elaborate analysis of this erotic element in Max. Tyr. 
xxiv. 8: Kal rov dvdpetov (Eowra) emi ro Warpdxdw, tov movy Kryrdv 
kal xpbvy, Kal uwéxpt Oavdrov mpoepxduevov, veay Kal Kadov duorépwr, 
kal cwhpdyvwy, Tov wéev matdevovros, To dé matdevomévov, 6 wev &xXOera, 6 
dé mapapuvietrat, 6 wev doer, 6 Dé dxpodrar. épwrixdy 5é kal rd Tuyxely 
e9édovra éEovelas pbs udxnv, Saxpdoat ws odk dvesouévou Tod épacrov’ 6 
dé épinot, Kal rots avrod brdos Koopel, Kal Bpaddvovros mepidews exer, kal 
dmrobavévros drobaveiy pa, kal rhv dpyhv karariderac. épwrixa dé kal Ta 
évirvia, Kal Ta dvelpara, Kal ra Sdxpva, Kal 7d TedevTalov Swpov dn 
Oarropévy 7m Khun. 

It need hardly be pointed out that this central pair is not an isolated 
phenomenon, Ajax and Teucer (of whom we shall have occasion to 
speak again, p. 99), Idomeneus and Meriones, Diomed and Sthenelus, 
are obvious examples of similar relations among the subordinate 
characters. 
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of the Sacred Band of Thebans, who died to a man 
on the field of Chaeronea. 

Those who have made any study of the social life 
of early Greece, will hardly need to be reminded how 
important a part this relationship between older and 
younger men played there. In some states, such as 
Megara, it was specially patronised by the govern- 
ment. Among the Cretans, and to a certain extent 
also among the Lacedzmonians,! it formed the basis 
of the military organisation.” At Thespiae, the festival 
of the Erotidia was consecrated to this form of love. 
At Elis there was a periodical beauty-competition 
among the youths, the prizes consisting of arms and 
armour.* A somewhat similar contest took place 
every spring at the tomb of the hero Diocles at 
Megara.® Nor was this all. In many states this 
relationship came to be looked upon as well-nigh an 
emblem of constitutional liberty ;* so much so, that 


1 Its prevalence among the Lacedzmonians, in spite of the in- 
fluential position of women in th# state, is vouched for by the usage 
of the word daxwvrifw. Vide Com. Fr, ii. pp. 200, 1088, 
(The derivation mentioned b “eineke /.c., seems due to 
Aristophanes, and need not ye 

2 Athen, xiii. 561 E. ,-uiciple, the ‘Iepds Aéxos founded by 
Epaminondas was compo? u entirely of youths and their lovers, madixay 
yap mapbyrwy épacris mav oriotv Edor’ av wadety 7H Seirod dbéav 
dmevéyxacOat, Athen. xiii. 602 A, cp. 561 F; Max. Tyr. xxiv. 2, 

® Athen. xiii. 561 D. Cp. Paus, ix. 31, p. 771. 

4 Athen. xiii. 609 F. 5 Schol. ad Theocr. xii. 29. 

6 This view was, of course, especially prominent at Athens, where 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton had become well-nigh the ‘patron saints’ 
of the democracy. Very interesting in this connection is the remark 
in Ath. xiii. 562 A, that the Peisistratidae, after their expulsion, were 
the first persons who ventured to slander this form of intimacy. Cp. 
too Max. Tyr. xxiv. 2. The important part that it played in, at any 
rate, the old-fashioned Athenian education is shown by more than one 
passage in Aristophanes, of which the most striking is perhaps Vues, 
972 seqg. ; Cp. 1002 segg. 
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the tyrants used to regard it as a standing menace to 
themselves, and actually took steps to suppress it.! 
Thus Polycrates destroyed the gymnasium? at Samos 
ooTep avTiTElXxicua TH Oia axpovoAe, and others are 
said to have behaved in a similar way.?® 

But while the social importance of this relationship 
cannot be questioned, its character is equally un- 
mistakable. In principle, and also in practice, it was 
pure. Its first and most striking feature, a feature 
specially emphasised by almost every ancient writer 
who alludes at all to the subject, is its perfect purity. 
The very idea of sensuality in connection with it is 
almost invariably vigorously repudiated,* and the 
author of the “ Erotic Oration” of Demosthenes is 
but expressing the universal convictions of his pre- 
decessors when he says, Oikatos é¢pactys ovr’ ay 
Tomoeey OvVdeV alaxXpov OvT’ akiwcerer.° 

How entirely this was the case will be still more 
apparent when we come to examine the writers who 
dealt with the subject. Here it may suffice to remark 
that, apart from that main sewer, the Old Attic 
Comedy, there are, in all the Greek poetry extant 


1 Athen. xiii, 602 D. ‘did rods rovodrous ofv epwras of TUpavyvor 
(rodéuior yap avrots abras at Pirlar) 7d mapdmay éxwAvov Tods mardixovs 
épwras, wavTaxd0ev avrovs éxxémrovres. 

2 The gymnasium is always a prominent feature in this connection. 
Cp. Catull. lxili. 64; Anth, Pal, xii. 123; Ach. Tat. ii, 38, rdons dé 
yuvaikov pwparodpias Hdvov Sdwdev 6 Trav maldwy idpws. 

3 Athen. Joc, cit. 

* Athen. xiii. 561 D. ceuvdv tiva Tov "Epwra Kal mavrds aicxpod 
Kexwpicpevov. Very characteristic in this respect is the story of 
Agesilaus, related in Xen, Ages. v. 4, 5; cp. Max. Tyr. xxv. 5, 
xxvl. 8. Other noticeable instances will appear in the next few pages, 

> Demosth. 1401, 
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down to the end of the fifth century, but ‘a couple, 
or at most three, passages in which sensuality is so 
much as suggested in this connection.* 

To trace the growth and development of this form 
of love—for love it was in the most modern sense of 
the word—would be extremely interesting; but it 
would be a long and difficult undertaking, which 
cannot be attempted here. The main outlines of its 
history are, however, sufficiently clear. Originating 
in the companionship of the battle-field, where the 
younger and weaker combatants would naturally 
look to their elders for help and support, it introduced 
itself also, as we have seen, into those peaceful 
exercises which serve to train the soldier ; and hence, 
as soon as we find civilised communities, we find both 
the army and the gymnasium organised with reference 
to it. When a somewhat more settled condition of 
affairs had succeeded to the constant warfare of 
earlier times, we find it losing to some extent its 
distinctively military character, though this never 
entirely disappears, as is clear from the institution by 
Epaminondas of that “Sacred Band” of which we 
have had occasion to speak already. And so, in 
peace and war alike, it continues throughout classical 
times a dominating element in Greek society. Its 
highest development was due, of course, to Socrates 
and his followers; but from the end of the fifth 
century onwards it was beginning to lose its hold 
upon the Greek mind. The improved position of 


1 Hence it is not without significance that, according to a common 
story, the originator of this form of intimacy was said to be Orpheus 
See Ovid, Jet, x. 83; Phanocles, 77. 1. 
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women, and that improved way of regarding them 
which was gradually springing up about this time, 
could not fail to affect it prejudicially, while other 
equally potent causes were at work to bring about its 
overthrow; indeed, it is not long before we find 
writers speaking in open disparagement of itt And 
in all probability this contempt for the “hypocrisy of 
the philosophers” was now, to a great extent, justified; 
for there is little reason to suppose that at this period 
_ that high standard of moral purity, with which this 
form of love had been originally associated, was any 
longer a prominent feature of it. The Macedonians, 
in destroying the old Greek states, were destroying 
at once the home of its birth and the cause of its 
existence. It is small wonder that it failed, like so 
many other of the old Greek institutions, to adapt 
itself to its new surroundings, and that it could not 
survive the downfall of those virtues of patriotism 
and independence of which it was at once the out- 
come and the emblem. 

But the fragrance of its early purity and beauty 
was never quite lost, as long as the classical world 
remained. In well-nigh all the poetry dealing with it 
there is a tone of dignity and chivalry to which the 

1 Antimachus already seems to have been inclined to ridicule the 
story of Heracles and Hylas. (Vide 77. 8.) Plato and ‘‘ Platonic” 
love are, of course, stock subjects throughout the Middle Comedy. 
(Vide e.g. Amphis, Dithyramd, Fr. 2; Meineke, Com. Fr. iii. p. 307.) 
The nature of this general attack on the philosophers must not be 
misunderstood. It is an error to suppose that the more old-fashioned 
among the Athenians disapproved, in the first instance, of the 
philosophers because they were paederasts; it would be truer to say 


that they turned against paederasty because it was so intimately | 
associated with philosophy. 
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poetry addressed to women never, perhaps, wholly 
attained. The charming grace of the 12th Idyll of 
Theocritus is unsurpassed in any of his other works ; 
the passionate despair of the 23rd is unequalled. The 
contrast in tone between the 12th and the 5th books 
of the Anthology is one of the most remarkable 
features of that remarkable collection of poems.! 
Even Catullus, when striving to give expression to 
a love purer and more intense than any Roman had 
ever known, still feels the spell of early Greece upon 
him. **tunc te dilexi, non tantum ut vulgus amicam, 

sed pater ut natos diligit et generos,” 
he exclaims. “I loved you, not as a man loves a 
woman, but as a man loves a youth!”? 

We have hitherto been speaking chiefly of the 
social aspect of this form of love; we can now 
proceed to examine somewhat more in detail its 
influence upon literature. And here two striking 
facts will at once present themselves to us, the exact 
converse of those which met us when examining the 
early literary treatment of woman-love. From the 
earliest period onwards we shall find the love of man 
for man taking a prominent place in poetry, while 
at the same time this love as there depicted is 
remarkable for its chivalrous and unsensual character. 


1 The poems of Strato form, of course, an exception ; but then the 
incidents on which they are based are professedly the product of his 
own, not always very charming, imagination. Cp. Auth. Pal. xii. 258. 
A further fact worth noticing is that abstract love-poems (¢.g. xii, 50) 
are regularly placed among the Iacduxd. 

2 The reader will perhaps be thinking of another love ‘‘ passing the 
love of women.” One might write many pages on the differences 
between these two similar emotions. Pc SESE LIBR. = 
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In other words, while the love of man to woman was 
among the early Greeks a love of the senses, the 
love of man to man was a love of the soul. 

Of the /éad we have spoken already, and we need 
not speak further, for though, as we have already 
pointed out, the relations between various of the 
Greek heroes there described are strong presumptive 
evidence of a state of affairs parallel to that which 
we know to have existed in historical times,! it is in 
the nature of an epic to be unable to supply proof 
of so positive a kind as is to be found in lyric poetry, 
which is generally, anyhow in early times, the ex- 
pression of the writer’s actual feelings with reference 
to actual surrounding circumstances. 

In dealing with the lyric writers we shall therefore 
be on firmer ground. 

Here, in the fragments of Archilochus already we 
find very strong evidence of the existence of love- 
poems addressed to men; indeed, it is impossible 
satisfactorily to explain Fr. 85— 

GAXG p’ 6 AvoipedArs, O ’Taipe, Sduvarat 76Oos, 
on any other supposition. This being so, and there 
being no evidence of any erotic poems addressed to 
women, it is justifiable to consider that Fv. 84 also 
belonged to this same class of poetry”; while there 


1 Whatever opinion one may have as to Homer’s own intention, it 
cannot be denied that this was the Greek view of the relation between 
Achilles and Patroclus from a very early period. This is clearly 
shown by the fact that Aeschylus of all people treated it in this way 
in his Myrmidones. That the attachment was further regarded as a 
perfectly pure one might be equally proved from the fragments of that 
tragedy, if indeed proof were necessary. Insinuations like those 
elaborated at the end of Lucian’s Amores are a much later aftergrowth. 

2 Vide supra, pp. 21, 22. 
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is further no reason to believe that these two passages 
were unique in the works of Archilochus. In other 
words, love- poems addressed to men are among 
the earliest known forms of subjective Greek 
poetry. | 

But while both Archilochus and Alcman? produced 
works of this kind, the fragments of these which 
remain are too scanty for it to be possible to feel any 
real certainty as to their exact nature; nor again 
was either of these two authors particularly cele- 
brated in ancient times for this class of composition. 

It is different with Alcaeus. Alcaeus was recog-— 
nised throughout antiquity as the master par excel- 
lence of this form of poetry, and though the actual 
fragments of his works on this subject which remain 
are not much more satisfactory than is the case with 
his predecessors, we have most valuable evidence as 
to their nature in two poems of Theocritus, the one 
professedly and the other evidently imitated from 
them.2, These poems contain certain evidently Alex- 
andrian elements,’ and, consequently, it would be 
unjustifiable to press any particular detail of them 
as illustrating Alcaeus, but, at the same time, there 
seems every reason to believe that in their general 
tone they reflect the spirit of their originals, and it 
is to their general tone that I wish to draw the 
reader’s attention. 

1 Vide supra, p. 24. 

2 Theocr. xxix. and xxx. 

3 #.9. the image of Time with wings on his shoulders (xxix. 29). 
For this reason I have not cared to urge the expression ’AxtAdéiou 


pido. in xxix. 34, as a proof that Alcaeus took this view of the 
relation between Achilles and Patroclus. (Vide supra, p. 82.) 
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To take the first of them (/dyl/ xxix.). The 
speaker is about to tell some unpleasant truths, but 
he feels constrained to apologise for so doing (1-4). 
After a passionate but dignified protestation of his 
love (5-8), he appeals to his friend’s better feelings 
(9), and urges him to be constant in his affections 
(10-20). Toinoat kaAwav piav ety evi Sevdpia, 


¢ a: pee By ” 
OTM pLYOEV Om (EET OL ayplov OpTeTOV, 


“Tf you do so,” he continues— 
“ Gyabds pev aKotoreat 
e& doTov, 

and Love will deal kindly with you, and save you 
from such pangs as I have suffered (21-24). For 
we grow older every day, and youth is the season 
for forming those friendships which last a lifetime 
(25-34). Now, I would readily do anything for your 
sake, but if you disregard my words, the time may 
come when even if you call me I will not answer” 
(35-40). 

But anyone who has ever read this charming little 
poem will not need to have its character further 
forced upon him. The manliness, the dignity, the 
courtesy of it, are patent in every line; more striking 
still to those who know Greek literature is the spirit 
of self-negation which pervades the whole; and all 
this, combined with a passion which is none the less 
real because it is kept rigorously under control. 
Even in Alexandrian times it would be hard to find 
a poem addressed to a woman which can equal this 
in its chivalrous tone; to look for such a poem in 
early Greek literature would be vain indeed. 
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In the second of these two pieces (/dy// xxx.), 
also in all probability modelled on Alcaeus, the 
purely erotic side of the matter comes more to the 
front than in the one we have just been discussing, 
but here, too, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
quiet earnestness of the tone, which is as far removed 
from the good-humoured banter of Asclepiades as it 
is from the outspoken brutality of Archilochus. 

But perhaps the most striking commentary on this 
state of feeling is that furnished by the other section 
of the Lesbian school of poets. It has troubled 
the minds of many modern commentators to think 
why Sappho should have addressed love-poems to 
Anactoria; for those who have formed a true idea of 
what “love” between a man and a woman meant in 
Greece of the seventh century, and compared this 
with the love then existing among men for one 
another, the question answers itself. Sappho, in 
addressing love-poems to Anactoria, was but adapt- 
ing to her own circumstances and sex the universal 
contemporary principles of love-poetry. It seemed 
so unnatural then, and so impossible, to connect 
the sexual instinct with any pure or noble feeling, 
that Sappho, because her love was pure and 
its ideal a noble one, instinctively and inevitably 
chose as the object of this love her fellow-women, 
just as the men of her time chose their fellow-men.t 
To the Greek of the period the association of the 


1 Thus Maximus Tyrius (xxiv. 9) compares the love of Sappho to 
that of Socrates. 6 dé ris AeoBias (pws) . . Ti dv ely dXO, H F 
ZwKpadrouvs téxvn épwrikn; Soxovor yap wo Thy KaTa& TavTd EKdTeEpos 
girlay, h uev yuvarkav, 6 d¢ dppévar, émirnoedoat, 
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sexes inevitably suggested sensuality ; Sappho loved 
Anactoria, just as Alcaeus loved Lycus, in order that 
this suggestion might be as far as possible excluded. 
Sappho loved a woman because her love was too 
pure to allow her to love a man. All this sounds 
strange—monstrous almost—to modern ears; and yet, 
of all the scandal of the centuries which has heaped 
itself up around the name of Lesbos, what Sappho 
herself would have resented most would perhaps have 
been the story that she was in love with Phaon. 

We have already had occasion to notice that 
Anacreon, while he was the originator of love-poetry 
addressed to women, at the same time addressed a 
large number of his poems, in fact, the majority, to 
boys. In his case, therefore, it is possible for the 
first time to compare the two forms of “love” in the 
same individual. The comparison is not much to 
the advantage of the newer feeling. While the out- 
spoken sensuality of the poems devoted to women 
cannot be matter of dispute, even judging from such 
fragments of them as remain, the chaste and sober 
nature of Anacreon’s relation to his boy-lovers is not 
only a feature of the extant fragments, but is also 
alluded to more than once by ancient writers, who 
had his complete works from which to draw their 
inferences. Thus Aelian (Var. Hzst. ix. 4), speaking 
of the love of Anacreon for Smerdias (cp. Anacreon, 
Fr. 48) says— 

cita noOn 7d peipaKiov Te Eraivw Kal Tov ’AvakpéovTa 
nomaceTo cepvas «6 para, épovTa THs Wuys, GAA’ ov Tod 
cdpatos. pr yap tis Hpiv SuaBadAETw, mpds Oedv, Tdv 
Trout Tov THiov, pnd’ axdAacrov eivar AeyeTw, 
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Maximus Tyrius again, who several times alludes 
to Anacreon (and always under the title of 6 cogos 
or 6 cogiotijs), expressly compares his love to that 
of Socrates (xxiv. 9)— 

4 8& Tod Tyiov codicrot Téxvn TOU avTov 7Oovs Kat Tpdrov, 
Kal yap TdavTwv épa TOV KAAGV Kal eratvel TaVTAS. peota oe 
aitoD Ta dopata THs Vpepdiov Kdpyns Kat Tov KAcoBovtrov 
6pOarpav Kat tHs BaOtrAXrov dpas* GAAG Kav TovTOLs THY 
cudpootvnv dpa. papar dé tow k.7.A. (Zr. 44) Kal abOus, 
KaAov elvar TO EpovTe TA Sixara Pyoi, 

A similar compliment to Anacreon seems to 
glimmer through Athenaeus’ account of Polycrates. 
(xii. 540 E.) 

How deep the difference really went, it is of course 
impossible, in the absence of the poet’s complete 
works, to show, but, as already remarked, even in the 
few fragments we have, the distinction between the 
strong passion with which he speaks of his boy-loves 
and the frivolous tone of his addresses to women is 
very noticeable. 

On the deep significance of the attempt of Ibycus 
to introduce personal erotic poetry into the choral 
hymns, we have also dwelt,! so that we can proceed 
without further delay to the works which bear the 
name of Theognis, a body of poems which, in the 
present connection, are perhaps the most interesting 
in all early Greek literature. 

The great mass of these poems are in the form of 
short pieces addressed by the writer to his youthful 
friend Cyrnus, and, as such, are one long commentary 
on the subject we are discussing. Regarded from 

1 Vide supra, p. 35. 
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this point of view, several features at once force 
themselves upon the attention. Notwithstanding the 
fact that many of them are thorough love-poems, yet 
not only is the sensual side of the matter entirely 
ignored, but even the erotic, as far as that is sub- 
jective, is kept rigorously in the background. The 
counsel Theognis gives is such as a father might 
give to his son—1 
cot O€ ToL oid TE TALOL TaTIpP VOOjTopaL avTOs 
exOAd, (1. 1049.) 

Indeed, he is afraid lest Cyrnus’ eagerness may 
lead him into temptation, and so even urges him not 
to be over-loving. 

py pe’ aexovta Bin kevtov im’ apatav eAavve, 
és hiAdryta inv, Kipve, tporeAkdpevos.? (1. 371.) 

He will not thrust himself upon his friend if the 
latter is unwilling; he will rather himself bear the 
pang of parting— 

dpyadews pot Oupds exer Tept ons piAdstyTos* 
ovTe yap €xOaipew ovre dirciv Sivapas, 
ywookwv xaderov pév, dtav piros avdpt yevyrat, 
€xOaipew, xaXrerdv 6’ ovK eOédovra fireiv. 
(1. 1091.) 
Yet he is always ready to sympathise with him when 
in trouble— 
ovv col, Kipve, tabovri kakds dvidpeOa ravra. 
(1. 655.) 
Though Cyrnus does not heed him, he will yet make 
him immortal by his songs. 


1 Cp. Theocr. xxix. 10, 

; add’ et wol re mlOo.o véos mpoyeverrépy. 

2 A striking record of temptation resisted is to be found in 1. 949 
seqg., but this is almost certainly by a later hand. 


3 1, 237 seqq. 
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Much more there is, similar in tone, chiefly advice 
as to the choice of friends and the like, but it would 
be an endless task to examine all this in detail. The 
reader may open the collection at random, and at 
once find further proof of what has been said here. 
Whatever the subject of the poems and whatever 
their’ occasion, they sare all well-nigh equally re- 
markable for their dignity, their temperance, their 
manliness, and for their most un-Greek virtue of 
unselfishness, and remarkable, no less, for the 
absence from them of that meanness and spiteful- 
ness which even in modern times so often mark the 
unfortunate lover. It does one good to read these 
poems; they are keen and clear like a mouthful of 
mountain air; and it does one good, too, to think of 
the Ooivac cat e(Aamwa: where they were sung and 
where the spirit of them was understood. After all, 
modern writers may decry and defame these amantes 
contra naturam as much as they please, but they 
cannot deny that they were the first to teach that 
the mission of love was to make men better.! 

The intimate connection between the poems that 
bear the name of Theognis and the Sco/za has already 
been noticed; it will not therefore be surprising to 
find that the latter are almost as full as the former of 
references to our present subject, though, as it is in 
their nature to be commonplace, they need not detain 
us long. 

Of the 25 Scola preserved by Athenaeus,? 15 deal 


1 For an examination of the Second Book of Theognis, vide 
Excursus E, 

2 Athen. xv. p. 694 segg. This number excludes the poems of 
Hybrias and Aristotle, which are different in character from the rest. 
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with friendships of this kind ;! these may be roughly 
divided into two classes : those which sing the praises 
_of famous pairs of friends, and those which contain 
general remarks on the subject. A striking instance 
of the first class is, of course, the well-known Scolion 
of Callistratus (9-12), in which it may be observed 
that in the second verse, where Harmodius is pro- 
mised immortality among the celebrated heroes of 
antiquity, the two of these specially mentioned are 
Achilles, the lover of Patroclus, and Diomed, the 
lover of Sthenelus. Other examples are Sco/. 21, 
referring to Admetus, and Sco/. 17, 18 referring to 
Ajax, the latter of whom is a hero in the Scola 
as early as the time of Alcaeus. In the second 
class, perhaps the most interesting are Scol. 23, with 
its very Theognis-like advice, and Sco/. 19, of which 
we have already spoken.? 

As is, of course, only to be expected, these poems 
do not add much to our knowledge of the subject 
or its treatment; but it was none the less worth 
while to call attention to them, owing to the fact 
that verse or doggerel of this kind, though it may 
not be of much importance itself, is yet able to 
furnish important evidence as to the nature of the 
popular feeling to which it owes its origin. The 
views expressed in these poems are not those of 
individual authors, they are the views of the whole 
community ; and it is this fact which gives to the 


_ 1 Of the remaining ten, the first four are religious, and only three 
contain any mention of women, two of these being coarse. 


> [p. 31.] 
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Scolia a far deeper significance than would at first 
sight appear to belong to them. 

So far, the examination of such fragments of the 
early Greek literature as have survived, has resulted 
in the discovery of a body of evidence which, if not 
very voluminous, is yet remarkably unanimous. It 
remains to be seen in how far it is possible to supple- 
ment this from the works of the Attic tragedians, 
which have been preserved in a more perfect con- 
dition. At the first glance the prospect is not very 
promising; love altogether, as we have seen, plays 
a very subordinate part in the Attic drama, while 
that form of love which we are immediately con- 
sidering, seems at first sight to be especially neglected. 
And indeed, to a certain extent, this is really the 
case, for very obvious reasons. In the early days 
of tragedy, when the love-element was. well-nigh 
entirely excluded, in obedience to the then artistic 
canons, it was not to be expected that exception 
would be made in favour of this particular form of 
it;! later, when the love-element was gradually 
forcing itself into the drama, the playwrights were 
all, whether they cared to confess it or not, under 
the influence of Euripides, who, as we know, was 
a special student of feminine nature, and as such, felt 
only a qualified interest in the mutual relations of 


1 For, as we have seen, one of the first of these canons was that the 
public expression of private emotions was an offence against art no less 
than against decency, and this would tend to exclude from the stage all 
forms of love equally. In the case of woman-love there were, of 
course, special objections ; that was why the AZyrmidones was the first 
erotic play of any kind produced ; but this is beside the present issue. 
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men.! But at the same time, a closer examination 
of the Attic tragedians will perhaps reveal that this 
characteristically Greek emotion has had a greater 
influence on their work than one would, at the first 
moment, be disposed to believe. 

Two plays, the A/Zyrmidones of Aeschylus and the 
Niobe of Sophocles, are specially mentioned by 
Athenaeus? as introducing dpoevxol épwres; unfor- 
tunately, however, in neither case are the fragments 
preserved of a kind to throw much light on the 
method of treatment adopted. 

The MWyrmidones, which seems to have been the 
first play of a trilogy, treated of the death of 
Patroclus and Achilles’ lament for him,? which 
seems, to judge by such expressions as those pre- 
served in /7. 135,* 138, to have been of a passionate 
character; but whether the erotic element was the 
only interest in the play, and whether it was in any 


1 For the story in Aelian, Var. Hist. ii, 21, as to the relation between 
Euripides and Agathon, does not seem to be more than a vague piece 
of scandal. . 

To this must be added the fact that the earlier part of the century 
was the time when such a subject would most readily have appealed to 
the Athenian imagination. Later on, and especially from the fourth 
century onwards, the changed position of women was beginning to 
make itself felt in the way we have seen. 

* Athen. xiii, 601 A, where it is further noted that these plays 
were received with applause. 

3 According to Schol. Av. Ran. 911, first of all, wéxpe rprav juepov 
ovdev Pbéyyerat. 

* The reader must be careful here to give the proper sense to oéBas 
ayvéy, translating “‘ne sancta quidem reverentia qua casta atque in- 
temerata tua femora servavi, te movit, ingrate, etc.” 7” 136, 
whether genuine or not—it reads very like a misquotation of its 
predecessor—must obviously mean the same, in spite of Theomnestus 
and Lucian. 
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way developed in the latter part of the trilogy, it is 
impossible now to say. The MVzode recounted the 
misfortunes of that heroine, with her subsequent 
srief and exile from Thebes, the scene of the 
tragedy, to Lydia. But a striking feature, the most 
striking, perhaps, if we may draw any inference 
from the statement in Athenaeus’ that this play 
was commonly known as 7 tpaywoia 4 TaWepacTpta, 
was the relation represented as existing among 
Niobe’s sons.2, This would appear to have been 
especially emphasised in the account of the death- 
scene*—a passage which we can gather indirectly 
to have been the most popular in the play ;* whether 
it was at all prominent in the previous action we 
cannot tell; and, indeed, the fragments of the JVzode 
are of a quite particularly meagre description. 

To these two plays mentioned by Athenaeus 
must be added a third, the Chrysippus of Euripides, 
a work which is peculiarly interesting for two 
-reasons—its author and its subject. The Myrmidones 
and the WVzode, of which we have just spoken, seem, 
as far as can be judged by the little of them that 
remains, to have, dealt with what may be called 


1 Athen. xiii. 601 B. 


2 Startling as it appears at first sight, this is probably the simplest 
way of understanding Athenaeus’ rév raév mraldwy (sc. pwra). Those 
who have properly appreciated what such épws meant to the early 
Greeks, will not be surprised to find the term applied to the affection 
of an elder for a younger brother, 


3 Plut. Amor. 17, p. 760D, trav mev yap Tod LDodoxdéovs NioBidav 
Bardouévwv kat OvnokdvTwy davakadretral tis ovdéva Bondy &dXov ovdE 
cUmpaxov 1 Tov épacTHy. 

4 Cp. Aristoph. Vesp. 579. 
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simple straightforward love-stories. Men are intro- 
duced as in love with other men, and this love is 
brought to a climax by the most usual of expedients 
—the death of the loved object. Euripides, on the 
other hand, was, as we have seen, above all things 
a student of the emotions in their more complex 
phases, and a dénouement of so ordinary a kind could 
not have failed to appear commonplace to a writer 
who took such an interest in the pathology of the 
senses, even when he for once abandoned his favourite . 
field of the feminine passions, and undertook the ex- 
amination of a form of love, the symptoms of which 
are notoriously more easily capable of diagnosis. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Chrystppus introduces us 
to a novel and most interesting side of the question. 
The story on which the play is founded is, to quote 
the words of the Argument to the Phoentssae, as 
follows: 

odtos (6 Adios) dduxdpevds mote cis "HAw kal tov rod 
IléXoros vidv Xptourrov iddv, os Fv €& GAAS aito yuvaikds 
Kat ovkK €k THS Ovyatpos Otvopudov “Imrodapeias, Kat daXovs 
ToUTOV KaTaKpas TM EpwTt, aprdcas els OnBas yveyKev. Kal 
TVVAV AVTO TA EpwTiKa TpOTos ev avOpwrots THY appevopOopiav 
evpov, KaBds d7) Kau 6 Leds Ev Oeois Tov Tavupydsnv aprdcas. 
6 de IléAoW padev rotto Karnpdcato Adiw pydéerote pev 
maida texeiv, ef 8’ dpa Kat oupPain, im’ avtovd TovTov 
avatpeOnoer Ga, 
Or, according to a slightly different version found in 
“ Peisander ”: 

tatopet Ileicavdpos, dtu kara xdXrov THs “Hpas ereudOn 4 
ZPiy& trois OnBatous dd TOV exxatwv pepov THs Aifiorias, 
dre Tov Adiov doeByocavTa eis TOV Tapdvopov EpwTa Tov 
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Xpvoirrov, dv ipracev dd THs Ilicys, ovK eriyswpjoavto 

. mpaTtos S€ 6 Adios Tov abeutcTov Epwra TovTOV EryeV. 
6 6€ Xptourros td aicxtvys eavtov duexpjoato To Eider. 
(Schol. ad Eur. Phoen. 1760.) 

The moral of both these stories is obvious. The 
behaviour of Laius towards Chrysippus was a crime 
deserving the most exemplary punishment. 

Now this fact at once affords us a clue as to the 
real nature of Laius’ conduct. It seems impossible 
that the statement that Laius rpa@ros Tov a0éuirrov 
épwra Tovroy ésxev can be taken to mean that he 
was the founder of love as between man and man 
in the same way as this is related of, for instance, 
Orpheus. It seems impossible to believe that any 
legend should have described the originator of that 
form of love with which, as we know, the highest 
thoughts and ideals of the early Greeks were so 
intimately associated, as a criminal worthy of divine 
punishment. Euripides himself might not have 
shrunk from such a course, but it does not seem 
conceivable that he should have found any existing 
legend on which to begin to work ;! and it seems, 
therefore, unquestionable that the meaning of the 
story cannot have been this. As a matter of fact, 
a careful examination of such evidence as we have, 


1 The marked differences in the versions of the legend, and the fact 
that it appeared in the 7eogamia of the pseudo-Peisander—a writer 
who seems to have drawn his materials in most cases from early sources 
—seem to show that it must have been of a certain antiquity, and any- 
how was not a pure invention on the part of Euripides. The evidence 
of Aelian (4. ZH. vi. 15), though of little value, is to the same effect : 
Adios 5€ éwi Xpvoimmm, & Kxadé Hipiridn, rotro otk edpacev, katrou 
TOU TOV appévwv Epwros, ws Néyers avrds, Kal H Pyun JiddoKet, ‘EXAHvwv 
mpwriaTos apkas. 
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affords every reason for believing that its meaning 
was a very different one. 

The true meaning of the legend is this. Laius 
was the first to violate the universal law that the 
love between man and man must be pure; and it 
was this transgression that involved himself, his 
family, and his country in such universal ruin. 

That this meaning is in itself a more likely one 
than the other, will probably not be disputed by 
anyone who has formed a true conception of early 
Greek feeling on the subject; more than this one 
cannot expect. But while actual proof on the point 
is impossible, it may not be inapposite to draw 
attention to the way in which the sensuality and 
unreasoning animalism of Laius are emphasised at 
every turn, with the view doubtless, in the first case, 
of preventing any conceivable misunderstanding of 
the true purport of the tradition. 

In the play itself, the nature of his passion is 
shown only too clearly by the famous distichs (/7. 
840, 841): 

AeAnGev ovdev TOVSE p’ Gv od vovbeTeis, 
yvopny 8’ é€xovTa p’ 4 pias Bidgerat, 
 alat, 760’ 48n Sewvdv avOpdrois Kakov, 


drav Tus etd Tayabdyv, xpHTas Oe pr. 


Cicero says as much (7wsc. iv. 33; 71): Quis... 
non intellegit quid apud Euripidem et loquatur et 
cupiat Laius? Aelian, too (VV. H. vi. 15), draws an 
unconscious comparison between this play and the 
pure old-Greek JVzobe of Sophocles when, after 
describing how the dolphin that loved a boy 
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emtBiovat Tois madiois ovK eroApunoev, he adds, 
Adios de éxt Xpvcir7zw, & cadre Evpuridn, rovto ovKx 
€0 pacer. 

The sensuality of the passion is clearly shown, 
too, by various features of the legend as recorded 
by various writers, above all by the fact that Hera 
is the goddess outraged, and by the peculiar nature 
of the curse of Pelops. The actual words, more- 
over, of the Scholiast of the Phoenissae (rov Aaiov 
aceBycavra és TOY Tapavoxoy épwra Tov Xpucirmov) 
and of the argument of that play (xal owjv airo 











Ta épwrika patos ev avOperots THY appevoPOopiay 
evpwyv), seem all to point the same way.! 

In fact, the sensuality of Laius is made such a 
feature of the story in every case in which it is 
narrated, that it cannot well be doubted that this 
sensuality was a feature of the story in its earliest 
form ; and if this be granted, there can be very little 
question as to the meaning of the story itself, as 
originally current. 

We thus have three plays, one by each of the 
great dramatists, dealing with this subject, two of 
them dwelling upon the intense and unselfish nature 
of the passion in its true form, the third emphasising 
the disastrous consequences of any transgression of 
that purity which was so integral a part of it; but 
are these three the only ones of their kind? They 

1 The remark of the Scholiast that the behaviour of Laius to 
Chrysippus was parallel to that of Zeus to Ganymede, like the similar 
remark in Cicero (/oc. cit.), belongs of course to an age when the 
primitive meanings of the legends had long been forgotten. The 


allusion to the legend in Aristoph. Pe/argi, Fr. 1 is too general to give 
evidence either way. See Meineke, Com, F” ii, p. 1126 seq. 


I 
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are the only three, perhaps, that dealt with the 
purely erotic side of the matter; but its. general 
influence evidently extended over a far wider field. 
This influence makes itself felt in various ways and 
in varying degrees, and it would be a lengthy task, 
and one beside the present purpose, to endeavour 
to trace its workings wherever they are visible in 
Attic tragedy; but a few noticeable instances of it 
are well worthy of attention. ) 

One of these is the Azar of Sophocles. It isa 
common complaint against this play that the second 
half of it is inferior in interest to the first. The 
admirers of Sophocles, however, contend that, to an 
Athenian audience, the details of funeral arrange- 
ments were matters of such paramount importance 
that, in a play intended for the Athenian stage, a 
second act dealing entirely with this subject would 
not by any means be of the nature of an anti- 
climax. I am no great admirer of Sophocles, and 
still less am I an admirer of the mob that pelted 
Aeschylus and hooted Euripides, but yet I should 
be disposed to give the Athenians credit for rather 
higher tastes than this would seem to imply; while, 
even had the predilections of his audience been so 
strongly those of the undertaker, it might surely 
have been hoped that a poet of Sophocles’ genius 
would have had the courage to ignore them. Indeed, 
as long as the interest of the second half of the 
Ajax is considered as centred on the dead body of 
the hero, it is impossible successfully to refute the 
charge of bathos; but a more careful consideration 
of this part of the play will, perhaps, show that the 
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interest is by no means intended to be attached in 
this Mezentius-like manner to a corpse. The interest 
is meant to centre on Teucer, the amaszus of the 
dead Ajax,+ and on his efforts to prove himself 
worthy of his heroic lover; for his lover’s sake, in 
spite of every obstacle, and in the face of what looks 
like certain death, he insists that due respect shall 
be paid to the dead; in fact, there are in this 
situation the germs of the situation which excites 
such general interest in the Antigone.» There the 
character whose weakness is made strength through 
love, is a woman, and so we moderns admire; here 
it is a man, and so we misunderstand ; but it does 
not follow that the Greeks were equally narrow in 
their sympathies. 

Another instance, less obvious at first sight, but 
equally convincing on nearer examination, is the 
Alcestis. The Alcestis is a very difficult play to 
understand, as far as the motives of its leading 
figures are concerned; nor is it enough to say that, 
because the play has been described as “something 
of a satyric drama,” therefore all its characters are 
meant to be grotesque. The self-concentration of 
Admetus and the complete acquiescence therein of 
Alcestis, must surely be capable of some more 


1 That this is the relation between Ajax and Teucer in Homer 

already, is pretty clear. Vide ¢.g, //, ix. 266 segg.; cp. Schol, Zheocr, 
xii. 29. This, no doubt, accounts for the frequent mention of Ajax . 
in the Scofia (cp. p. 90). 
_ ? Supposing Tecmessa appeared as champion for the dead Ajax, 
everyone would acknowledge this, and no one would find the situation 
dull: only people will not understand that Teucer meant as much, and 
more, to the Greeks, than Tecmessa would to us, 
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satisfactory explanation.! This explanation is, 
perhaps, to be found in the relation existing between 
Admetus and Apollo. The story of the love of 
Apollo for Admetus is sufficiently familiar,? and 
has been alluded to on various occasions in the 
preceding pages. Both at Athens and Sparta the 
legend seems to have been well known? and there 
can be no doubt that an audience, when called upon 
to listen to a play dealing with Admetus, would 
instinctively call to mind this incident in his life.4 
Granted this, it is not, perhaps, too bold to say that 
it is equally unquestionable that this recollection 
on their part must have influenced their view of the 
hero’s character. He was unwilling to die; for any 
Greek to be unwilling to die was excusable in a way 
which we who live in English fogs can never under- 
stand; but for Admetus, the beloved of the Sun-god ! 
If he, who for nine years had met Apollo face to 
face, shrank from the mould and the mud of Hades, 
what reason to wonder at it? To a Greek, to live 
was to see the sun; surely then, to one whom the 
Sun-god loved, life must be doubly precious, precious 
to a degree that less happy mortals could never 


1 The position of Alcestis has already been partly discussed on 


s 83: 
J 2 Vide Call. Hymn. in Apoll. 49; Panyasis, Fr. 15 (Diibner) ; 
Schol, ad Zur. Alc. 2; Lact. i. 10, 3. 

3 Cp. supra, pp. 24, 31. 

4 When the Scholiast (ad Eur. Alc, 1) says that the version of the 
story of Apollo’s servitude given in the Prologue is the usual one (% da 
orépatos Kal Snuwdns), he need mean no more by this than the fact 
that this was the case at the time of writing, when the influence of 
‘Euripides had naturally superseded all others. The Scholiast cannot 
be taken as throwing light on the state of feeling in Athens at the 
time when the 4/ces/zs was produced. 
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comprehend Then, again, if one thought of who 
Admetus was. Surely the man whom the Sun-god 
loved was a man whom the world could not spare, 
a man for whom it was a privilege to be considered 
worthy to die. Patriotism, too, no less than personal 
affection, would seem to compel a sacrifice on behalf 
of the man in whose kingdom a god took such a 
special interest ;? nor, again, was the gift of a divine 
lover a thing that it was safe lightly to put aside. 
All this, and much more of a kindred nature, must 
have been present in the minds of those who first 
saw this strange play, and must have served in 
part to mitigate its strangeness. It could not, per- 
haps, explain the central mystery; but then, the 
mystery of self-sacrifice has never been explained 
yet. 

Another striking instance is the persistent way in 
which Orestes and Pylades figure in the Athenian 
drama. They play a prominent part in no fewer than 
five tragedies, in one of which, the [phigeneia ine 
Tauris, the scene between them became proverbial ;3 
and thus we get repeated again and again the, to 
modern minds, almost grotesque situation of the in- 
tense affection between Orestes and Pylades, and the 
intense affection between Orestes and Electra,* and 

1 I am not concerned here to write an apology for Admetus, or I 
might add much that would militate against the ordinary, somewhat 
flippant, view taken of his character. One point, however: many 
readers do not seem to notice that the original question of dying or 
not is never in the play left to Admetus at all, but is settled by Apollo 
on his own responsibility. Cp. Eur. A/c. 11 segg., 32 seqq. 

2 Cp. Eur. Alc, 10, etc. 


3 Cp. the lengthy comments on the play in Lucian, Amores 47, vol. 
ii, p. 450. * On this point cp. above, p. 48. 
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the supreme indifference between Pylades and 
Electra, the two lovers who are going to marry one 
another as soon as the curtain comes down. And 
yet, those who have read what has gone before will 
know that not only did this situation seem natural 
to the Athenian audience, but any other situation 
under the circumstances would have seemed to them 
monstrous or absurd. 3 

It is hardly necessary to follow this subject further, 
for enough has been said already to make its main 
features perfectly clear. Still less is it necessary, for 
our present purpose, to study the history of this 
emotion during the succeeding centuries. As we 
have already pointed out, from the end of the fifth 
century onwards it begins to lose its hold on the 
popular imagination, and ceases to be a national 
institution; and when next we find traces of it in 
literature, we see at once that its nature has entirely 
altered. Paederastic poetry there is enough and to 
spare among the Alexandrians, but it is poetry which 
looks strange indeed by the side of Theognis.1_ What 
were the causes that led to this change, a change as 
great as that which about this time came over the 
relation between man and woman—how far it was 
due to Persian influence, how far to the employment 
of professional soldiers instead of the citizen-armies 
of an earlier period—all these are questions of the 
greatest interest in themselves, but they cannot be 
discussed here. The fact remains that that purity 


1 An exception to this general rule is, perhaps, Theocritus; whether, 
or how far, this was due to the influence of Aratus is an interesting 
question, but one for the discussion of which the evidence has yet to 
be collected. 
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and self-devotion which had been the rule in one 
generation became the exception in the next, and 
that the downward course was never again fully 
arrested throughout classical times. 

And yet, even the most sensual of the later poets, 
somehow, sometimes, when speaking of this, rise to 
strange heights of beauty. Listen to Rhianus: 

ig AcEvdvixos td xAwpH rharavicre 
Kkdcovgov dypevtoas, ethe KaTa TTEptywv' 
XO pev dvacrevayov amekdKvev tepos dpvis. 
GAN eyd, & Pir "Eps, kat Oarepat yapites, 
einv Kat KixAn Kal Kdcovdos, Os av exeivou 
ev xept Kal POoyyhv Kat yAvKd ddkpu Bodo. 
(Anth. Pal. xii. 142.) 
Listen to Meleager, the last of the Greek poets: 
ovk €BéAw Xapidapov: 6 yap Kadds eis Aia rebooes, 
ws 45n vexTap Tw Dew oivoxoar. 
ovk eGéAw’ Ti dé pol Tdv érovpaviwv BaotAja 
avtabAov vikns THs ev épwrt AaPetv ; 
aipovpat 6, nv povvov 6 mais aviwy és ”"OAvpmov 
ex yns virrpa Today Séxpva Tapa AGBy, 
pvapocvvov otopyns yAvKd 8” dppacs vedpa Sivypov 
doin, kai te hikny aprdacat dxpoOuyes. 
Tarra b€ révt éxéTw Zevs, ws Oems. ei 0° EOeAjoen, 
} TAXA TOV Kaya yevoouat auBpocias. 
(Anth. Pal. xii. 68.) 
daxpva cot Kat vépOe dia xOovds, *“Hrodeépa, 
Ow@poupmau. 


_ The foregoing discussion has covered a quantity 
of ground and dealt with a large variety of topics, 
some of which may have appeared but remotely 
connected with our immediate subject; but in the 
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end it has succeeded in establishing certain facts 
very clearly. We have learnt from an examination 
of such parts of the early Greek literature as have 
survived, and from a consideration of the probable 
nature of the rest, that 

(1) Love in the modern sense, as existing between 
men and women, was unknown in early Greece. 

(2) Such love on the part of men for men was 
not only a fact, but was generally recognised as a 
social, and in some cases a national, institution. 

From this it would seem inevitably to follow, that 
the change which we find at a later period to have 
come over the way of regarding women, was due 
to a transference to the sexual instinct, and an 
amalgamation with it, of that form of emotion which 
had previously been confined to the mutual relations 
of men. In other words, men first began to look 
upon women as fit objects of pure and chivalrous 
devotion, when they began (to quote the expression 
of Alcman)! to look upon them as “female boy- 
friends.” 

Now, my reason for calling attention to this point 
is the following: If one regards the origin of what, 
for briefness’ sake, we have called the romantic 
feeling, as entirely a new growth of the fourth 
century, unconnected with anything that had gone 
before, it is obvious that such a growth, if indeed 
possible at all, can only have been made possible 
by a simultaneous movement on the part of a large 
number of persons; for it is inconceivable that any 
one man, however great his influence, could invent 


1 Fr, 145. 


. 
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and popularise an entirely new emotion. But if, 
on the other hand, we regard the romantic feeling 
as simply due to the readjustment of an already 
existing emotion, it is no longer absurd to suppose 
that the original suggestion of this readjustment 
may have been due to some single individual. In- 
deed, the probabilities rather point in that direction, 
for it is a commonplace that revolutions of thought 
are generally due to the discovery, on the part of 
some individual, of the apparently obvious formula 
for which the rest of mankind have long been 
seeking in vain. This being so, it will be justifiable 
to apply the general principle to the case before 
us, and it will no longer seem a fruitless task to 


look about among the literary names of the close 
of the fifth century and the beginning of the 


fourth, for the man who gave the first impulse to 
that remarkable movement with which we are at 
present concerned. i 
The great obstacle which here confronts us at the 
outset, and, indeed, makes this whole investigation 
one of exceptional difficulty, is the fact that, of all 
the periods of Greek poetry, that which covers the 
first part of the fourth century—in other words, that 
which forms the transition from the classical to the 
so-called Alexandrian era—is just that of which the 
fewest monuments of importance have been pre- 
served. From the death of Aristophanes to the 
time when Asclepiades began to write is pretty 
well 70 years,! but all the poetry which has come 


1 And the interval is in reality even longer, for but little of the later 
work of Aristophanes has survived. 
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down to us from this whole period consists of a 
few fragments of comedy,! most of which it is 
impossible even approximately to date, and a few 
epigrams, the history of which is often more obscure 
still. There is thus a great gap in our knowledge, 
and it is just during this interval of darkness that 
the romantic feeling must first have found expres- 
sion, for while in Euripides, confessedly the most 
“modern” of the classical poets, no real trace of 
it is to be found,” in Asclepiades and his immediate 
contemporaries and followers we find it already so 
thoroughly established as a noteworthy factor in 
their work, that it is impossible to doubt that its 
origin must belong to a considerably earlier period. 
This being so, it is impossible to speak with any 


1 For an examination of the fragments of the Middle Comedy, wide 
Excursus F, 

2 It may not be out of place to emphasise here once more the 
difference that exists between regarding women as an object of interest 
or importance, and regarding them as an object of love; for the two 
have been confused by many, not only in estimating the influence 
of Euripides (cp. supra, pp. 40, 50), but also in considering the events 
of the earlier part of the fourth century. Thus many have pointed to 
the agitation in favour of ‘‘ women’s rights” satirised in the Zccie- 
stazusaé, Or to the great social importance of the Hetaerae (as illus- 
trated in the Middle Comedy, &c.), or to the generally ameliorated 
condition of women of every class, as proofs of the existence at this 
period already of the romantic feeling. But to those who care to 
consider the matter clearly, it must be apparent that all these things 
are really beside the question. The improved state of women and 
their increasing power may have helped, and doubtless did help, to 
spread the romantic feeling when once it had originated; but they 
were in the first instance entirely independent of it. One does not 
ipso facto feel a romantic attachment for people because one is 
compelled to recognise them socially, while in these days of extended 
franchises it is surely not necessary to repeat that political recognition 
is not the same as love, 
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certainty. It seems, however, most probable that 
the initiation of the movement was due to Anti- 
machus of Colophon. 

Antimachus was a distinguished man in various 
ways. The author of an important critical edition 
of the text of the Homeric poems, he was himself 
an epic poet second only in the general estimation 
to Homer, and his Z7hebaid was still. read and ad- 
mired more than 500 years after his death.’ But 
the work on which his present claim rests is his 
elegiac poem, Lyde. It may not be amiss briefly 
to recall the circumstances and nature of this poem.? 

Antimachus, falling in love with some Lydian 
lady, married her, and went to live with her in her 
native country. Afterwards, on her death, he re- 
turned to Colophon, where he composed, in her 
memory, the elegy Lyde, a poem containing, in 
the form of digressions, accounts of most of the 
unhappy lovers of tradition or mythology.? 


1 Cp. Quint. x. 1, 53; Anth. Pal. vii. 409, &c.; vide Diibner, 
Asii &c. Frag. p. 28 seqg. (at the end ef Didot’s Hesiod). 

If the epigram attributed to Antimachus in Amth, Pal. ix. 321, 
be really his, he must further be regarded as one of the originators 
of the Dedicatory Epigram. Cp. Reitzenstein, Zig. u. Sko/. p. 131. 

2 For a full account of it, vide Bach, Philetas, &c., Epimetrum iii. 
(p. 240); Diibner, of. czz. p. 40. 

é Avéns 5’ ’Avrivaxos Avontios éx uev Eowros 

mwrnyels Tlaxtwrod petu’ éréBn rorapod. 
Lapdiaviv dé Oavotoav vd Enphv Oéro yatar, 
Tuwrov aifaov 6’ AAOev arrompoduTrev 
dxpnv és Kortopava, yowv 6’ éverrAjoaro BiBXous 
ipds, €k mavTds mavodmevos KaUdTov. 
(Hermesianax, iii. 41.) 

’Avtiuaxos 6 months, amobavotons THs yuvatkds avrod Avdys, mpds 

iv piroorépyws elxe, mapauvOcov ris AUTns abT@ érolynce Thy éhéyerav 
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Now, in this there are two features which it is 
impossible to parallel in any previous Greek poem. 
The Lyde of Antimachus was a love-poem ad- 
dressed to his wife, and written after her death. 
In these two facts we recognise, on the part of 
the writer, a view both of married life and of 
women in general, which is entirely new. Mim- 
nermus had said that life without love was not 
worth living, but his was hardly the love to last 
after his lady’s death. Simonides had sung the 
charms of the ideal housekeeper, but one would not 
expect to find emotional poetry addressed even to 
the most perfect housekeeper, as such. Euripides 
had expatiated on the powers and the capabilities 
of women; but there is a difference between re- 
garding a woman as a particularly cunning and 
dangerous sort of beast, and regarding her as a 
fit object for a life’s devotion. In Antimachus, for 
the first time, we meet with the new spirit which 
animates the new literature and forms the founda- 
tion of the Greek romantic conception; for it is 
respect for women and, above all, for marriage, that 
constitutes the fundamental principle of the romantic 


Thy Kadeupévny Advdnv, éLapiOunodmevos Tas hpwikas guuopas, rots 
adrorplos Kaxots €EAdrTw Phy éavrod mov Nvrny. 
(Plut. Cons. ad Apoll. p. 106 B.) 
The very important detail that he married her is confirmed by the 
passage in Athen. xiii. 597A, where the Lyde of Antimachus is ex- 
pressly contrasted with rhy dudvuner ravrys ératpay Avdyp. 
Cp. too Ovid, 77isz, i. 6, 1: 
nec tantum Clario Lyde dilecta poetae, 
nec tantum Coo Battis amata suo est, 
pectoribus quantum tu nostris, uxor, inhaeres, 
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feeling throughout the later Greek poetry.! It was 
this spirit which rendered possible the artistic treat- 
ment of the story of Acontius and Cydippe, and the 
growth of: the novel, with its one inviolable canon 
that, whatever trials or temptations might befall 
them, the two lovers must throughout remain pure 
and faithful to one another. It was this that 
rendered possible the New Comedy, with its endless 
variations on the ever-fresh theme of the unhappy 
lover, made happy at the last by marriage with his 
lady. It was this that rendered possible the Battis 


1 This respect for marriage (if one extends the idea of marriage 
sufficiently to cover every form of union which is faithfully observed— 
whether actually legalised by some particular ceremony or not, is, 
in this connection, not very material) will, I think, be found underlying 
the whole Greek conception of romance. This is, of course, diametri- 
cally opposed to the view of the medizeval barbarians, who held that 
the one woman in the world one could not love was one’s wife. 
Whether Lyde or Isolde be the higher ideal is, perhaps, a matter 
of taste; magno se iudice quaeque tuetur, That I personally prefer 
the Greek to the barbarian is perhaps due to prejudice, but it is 
prejudice for which I am very grateful. 

A further illustration may be found in the Latin elegiac poets. Pro- 
pertius, the ‘‘ Roman Callimachus,” who is always calling attention to 
the Greek sources of his inspiration, addresses all his love-poems to 
the Hetaera Cynthia, to whom he remained faithful to the end. Ovid 
only invokes the Greeks (Antimachus in 77is¢, i. 6, 1; Philetas in 
Trist. i, 6, 2, Pont. iii. 1, 58) when addressing his wife. Tibullus and 
Catullus, the poets of adultery, never acknowledge in their love- 
poems their Greek predecessors, and Catullus even goes out of his 
way to abuse one of them. 

2 The Cleitophon and Leucippe of Achilles Tatius is, of course, an 
exception (the only extant one) to this rule, but then this late and 
curious work differs in other respects also from the typical Greek 
novel, 

$ It is most interesting to note how that, while in the earlier comedy 
marriage is the one great subject of ridicule, in the new comedy 
marriage is the hero’s one great ambition, 
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of Philetas and the Leontium of Hermesianax, just 
as it rendered possible the Delia and the Lycoris 
of a later time. Under the old régzme none of these 
things could have been. When Antimachus first sat 
down in his empty house at Colophon to write an 
elegy to his dead wife, consciously or unconsciously, 
he was initiating the greatest artistic revolution that 
the world has ever seen. 

The circumstances under which the Lyde was 
produced were thus in themselves sufficiently unusual 
to have made a deep impression, and there is reason 
to believe further that the way in which Antimachus 
there treated his subject was also strikingly original. 
Not only was the actual literary form a novel one, 
and one that subsequently became very popular, but 
the general tone evidently differed in a marked 
manner from that of any love-poetry which had gone 
before. It was, above all things, noticeable for its 
seriousness, its gravity, and its self-restraint, character- 
istics entirely foreign to any previous love-poetry 
addressed to women. Thus Poseidippus expressly 
contrasts the temperate Antimachus with the licen- 
tious Mimnermus.!_ Something similar seems equally 
implied by the epithet ceuvorépy in the epigram of 
Asclepiades (Auth. Pal. ix. 63, 2). Indirect evidence 
of the same nature is to be found in the remark of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who refers to Antimachus 


1 Navvods cal Avdns érixer, S00 kal pirepdorou 
Miuvéppov kal rod owpovos ’ AvTimdxov. 
Anth, Pal. xii. 168. 
For didepdorov Cod. Vat. gives pepexdorov, which might also, perhaps, 
be retained in this sense. 
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as an instance tis avornpas apmovias.. Lastly, it is 
not, perhaps, too far-fetched to suppose that in 
Catullus xcv. the contrast between the Smyrna and 
the Lyde is not intended to be confined merely to 
the literary form, but is meant to further imply the 
poet’s preference for the story of Myrrha over the less 
highly spiced anecdotes in Antimachus. Very inter- 
esting too, from this point of view, are the relations 
of mutual admiration which are known to have 
existed between Antimachus and his younger con- 
temporary Plato, an admiration illustrated by several 
striking anecdotes”. That the philosopher’s views on 


1 De Compos. Verb. p. 300. He is here, of course, speaking primarily 
of the literary style ; but literary style is in most cases more or less a 
reflection of literary treatment. 

The severe style of Antimachus’ 7hebazd is well known. (Vide 
Quint. x. 1, 53; Auth. Pal. vii. 409, 4.) 

2 ’Avtiudxou ToS KoNopwviov kat Nexnpdrov tivds ‘ Hpaxdewrov rovjuace 
Avodvipia Staywricapéven én atr@ (sc. Avodvdpw) tov Nixjparov éore- 
pdvwoev * 6 5¢’ Avrivaxos dxPecbels Hpdvice Td Tolnua. Iiddrwv dé véos 
dv rére kal Oavudgwr Tov ‘Avrivaxov éml rH mounrixy, Bapéws pépovra Thy 
frrav dvedduBavev kal mapeuvetro, Tots dyvooto. Kakdv elvar Pdmevos 
Thy dyvoay, ws Thy TUPASryTa Tots uh B€érovow.—Plut. Lysand. 18. 

Nec enim posset idem Demosthenes dicere, quod dixisse Antimachum, 
Clarium poetam, ferunt; qui cum, convocatis auditoribus, legeret eis 
magnum illud quod novistis volumen suum, et eum legentem omnes 
praeter Platonem reliquissent, Legam, inquit, nihilominus; Plato enim 
mihi unus instar est omnium milium,—Cic. Brutus, 51, 191. 
“Hpaxdeldns yotv 6 Ilovrixéds pyow bre trav Xoipidov rére eddoxrmovvrwv 
Tikdrwv ra’ Avtiudxou mpovriunoev, kat adrov érewe rv ‘Hpaxdeldnv és 
Kondopdva éOdvra Ta trolnuata svANEEat Tob dvdpds. 

Proclus, Comm. in Plat. Tim. i. p. 28. 

Whether these anecdotes are actually true or not does not much 
matter, That the friendship between Antimachus and Plato was a well- 
known fact would be sufficiently proved by their invention ; but there is 
nothing really contradictory or improbable in them, as some have 
asserted. In the story from Plutarch there is no need to suppose that 
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love were directly influenced by the poet cannot, of 
course, be absolutely proved. At the same time, the 
well-authenticated story of this intimacy, coupled 
with all that we know of the Lyde, is very suggestive 
of this, and might well furnish the subject for more 
elaborate research on the part of some Platonist. In 
spite therefore of the very scanty references to the 
Lyde, and the still scantier remains of the poem itself, 
it seems to be clear beyond doubt that, both in its 
circumstances of origin and its style, it was entirely 
different from any love-poem which had preceded it; 
and, further, that both circumstances and style may 
justly be described as romantic. In other words, the 
Lyde was a romantic love-poem. 

But this is not in itself enough to show that the 
origin of the romantic feeling which appears in 
Alexandrian literature was due to its inflgence. . Jt 
is further necessary to prove that those writers in 
Plato was actually present at Samos; he may very well have met 
Antimachus afterwards elsewhere. The evidence of Proclus again 
merely says that Plato, in opposition to the prevailing opinion of 
his time, preferred Antimachus to Choerilus, and that he sent Hera- 
cleides to Colophon to make a collection of the works of the former, 
evidently after his death. It is consequently quite possible to reconeile 
all three narratives. Antimachus was defeated by Niceratus at the 
Lysandria, an event which, owing to his celebrity at the time (404 B.C.), 
naturally excited remark. Subsequently he met Plato, who, when the 
conversation turned on his defeat, complimented him in the way de- 
scribed—a compliment which Antimachus returned on another occasion 
(that alluded to by Cicero). Lastly, after Antimachus’ death, Plato 
caused a collection of his works to be made. Where Plato met 
Antimachus is not quite clear, but the ascription to the former of the 
epigram in Athen, xiii. 589 C (Auth. Pal. vii. 217) would almost seem 
to imply that there was, at any rate, a tradition that Plato visited 


Colophon, If that was actually the case, he would naturally have 
come across Antimachus there. 
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whose works this feeling first appears — viz 
Asclepiades and Philetas—were actually readers 
and admirers of Antimachus. _ 

This it is, perhaps, possible to do more con- 
clusively than the general absence of evidence on 
the whole subject would have led one to expect. It 
is just Asclepiades and his particular followers who 
speak with the greatest enthusiasm of Antimachus. 
Very noteworthy are the words of Asclepiades him- 
self— 

Avs) Kat yévos eipt Kal odvopa* tov & dard Kédpov \ 
TepvoTéepy Tacdav cipi dv “Avripaxov. 

Tis yap ew’ odk jeure; Tis ovK dveAcEato Avédyy, 
To Svdv Movoov ypéppa Kal ’Avriudyov ; 


Anth, Pal, ix. 63. 


And the passage in Poseidippus, where Antimachus 
and Mimnermus, coupled but contrasted, are spoken 
of as the first two love-poets, is scarcely less em- 
_ phatic.t 

In the case of Philetas, the evidence is also 
strong. His elegies addressed to Battis are generally 
admitted to have been modelled, in form, at any rate, 
on the Lyde of Antimachus; and it does not seem: 
unjustifiable to infer from this that their spirit and 
their general character were also, in the main, similar. 
The way in which the two poets are coupled by Ovid 
(Zrist. i. 6, 1) seems to support this view, and, as we 
have already seen, there is no evidence to the con- 
trary.2, To sum up, then: the conclusions arrived at 
are briefly as follows: 


1 Anth, Pal, xii. 168. * Op. p.-70; 
I 
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-(1) In extant Greek poetry there is no trace of 
romantic love-poetry addressed to women, prior to 
the time of Asclepiades and Philetas. 

(2) In the works of these writers this element 
suddenly appears, not in the nature of an experi- 
ment, but as a leading motive—an almost sure proof 
that they were not the originators of it. 

(3) The Zyde of Antimachus was a work of such 
a kind, both in nature and in circumstances of pro- 
duction, that there is every reason to believe that 
it was a romantic love-poem. 

(4) Philetas afd Asclepiades were notoriously 
admirers of the Lyde of Antimachus. 

(5) Therefore there is reason to believe that the 
romantic element appearing in their poems was due 
to the influence of Antimachus, who may thus be 
regarded as the originator of the romantic element 
in literature. 


Vale, lector benevole, st quidem huc usque mecum perveneris. 
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I, THE CLASSIFICATION OF COMEDY 


HE classification of Greek Comedy has been, 

from the earliest times, a subject of dispute. 
The ancient critics, for the most part, divided 
comedy into two classes only—the Old Comedy, 
which has a farabasis, and the New Comedy, which | 
has none. According to these critics, the acme of 
the Old Comedy was reached during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, that of the New Comedy during the 
reign of Alexander. That this system of classifica- 
tion, though sound as far as it goes, is not an 
adequate one, will be admitted by every student of 
the subject, and need not be further discussed. The 
alternative division of comedy into three classes, cor- 
responding roughly to the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
so-called periods of Greek literature1—a scheme of 
arrangement that has on the whole been most 
generally accepted in modern times—is also not a 
very satisfactory one; for, apart from the initial 
objection that it, like all similar chronological 


1 Ze, Peloponnesian War, 431-403; Lacedaemonian and Theban 
Supremacy, 405-336; Macedonian Age, 336 onwards. 
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arrangements, is far too rigid to be applied to 
anything so intangible as a literary tendency, there 
is the further and graver objection that there is 
really no essential difference whatever between the 
comedies performed at Athens during the reign of 
Philip and those performed there in the time of 
Alexander. 

The Orge of Menander, produced in the year after 
the death of the latter monarch, might have been 
produced, as far as one can judge of its character 
by its remains, in any year of the previous fifty. 

At the same time, however, it is certain that a 
division of comedy into three classes rather than 
two is necessary; for that the work of, say, 
Apollodorus Carystius, differs as much from that 
of Antiphanes as anything the latter ever wrote 
does from the work of Eupolis, is a fact that no 
one acquainted with the subject is likely to question. 

The only satisfactory system of classification is 
that based, not on style or chronology, but on 
subject. Greek comedy falls naturally into three 
great divisions—the Political, the Social, and the 
Romantic,! and, to come at once to the point, these 
three divisions are characterised by three distinct 
ways of regarding women. The Political Comedy 
practically ignores women altogether; the Social 
Comedy admits the fascination of woman’s society as 
an incident in a man’s life; the Romantic Comedy 
claims woman’s love as the one topic of absorbing 
interest for men. 


1 Of the sense in which the unfortunate word ‘‘ romantic” has to be 
understood we have already spoken elsewhere. [p. 2.] 
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And here it may at once be observed that the 
relation between the first two forms of art is some- 
what different from that which exists between them 
and the last. The Social Comedy was the natural 
and logical development of the original primitive 
comedy, and the Comedy of Cratinus, with its 
political motive, was but a temporary branch of 
the art, which, though growing at one time to such 
striking proportions as well nigh to conceal the 
parent stem, yet never actually prevented the 
growth and development of the latter. The 
Romantic Comedy, on the other hand, was the 
result, not of development, but of revolution. It 
was a deliberate attempt (undertaken in the first 
instance, it would seem, by a single man of genius) 
to inoculate the old Athenian drama with those 
romantic ideas which were by -this time beginning 
to be freely expressed in various other parts of 
Greece, and to combine the teaching of the epic 
erotic legends, which were in essence ideal, with the 
realism of Social Comedy. 

This being the case, one would not unnaturally 
expect to find a more decided line of cleavage 


1 It may be remarked in passing that this ideal character of the 
‘*New” Comedy is not, as a rule, sufficiently recognised. People 
speak as if they thought that the stories in Menander, for instance, 
represented the ordinary events of life at Athens at the end of the 
fourth century. It need hardly, perhaps, be remarked that it would 
be about as reasonable to endeavour to get an idea of the ordinary life 
of English people at the present day by studying an Adelphi melo- 
drama. As long as comedy at Athens confined itself to social satire, it 
is obvious that the social scenes it depicted must have been, even if 
somewhat burlesqued, yet, on the whole, true to life. When once it 
had abandoned this object, and began to aim at telling an exciting 
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between the writers of the two last phases of Comedy 
than is apparent in the previous case. And this is 
unquestionably so. Throughout the fifth century we 
find political and social comedy flourishing side by 
side, the great mass of the comedians being equally 
at home in either branch of the art, while, towards 
the close of that century and at the beginning of 
the next, the boundary line between the writers of 
“Old” and “ Middle” Comedy is notoriously a very 
faint one. At the end of the fourth century, on the 
other hand, the victory of the Romantic Comedy 
was rapid and well-nigh complete, while there is 
generally no difficulty in saying without hesitation 
to which of the two classes, the modern or the old- 
fashioned, any given play of the transition belonged.! 

But while the most satisfactory classification of 
Greek Comedy is unquestionably one on the lines 


story, calculated to interest its audience in proportion to the strange- 
ness and novelty of its dénouement, it is equally obvious that it must 
very soon have been compelled to abandon the ordinary affairs of 
everyday life. In taking over the business of the Epic, Comedy took 
with it the license of that form of composition and of its offspring, 
Tragedy. While no one will deny that incidents like those described 
by Menander may have occasionally taken place at Athens in the 
fourth century, just as some of them might conceivably take place in 
England at the present day, there can be hardly any real doubt that 
the stories of romantic comedy were as little true to the ordinary life of 
the time they professed to depict, as, say, the novel of Xenophon was to 
the ordinary life of the Roman provinces under the Antonines. 

1 It is true, of course, that the “‘ New’ Comedy took over from its 
predecessor certain characters (¢.g. the parasite or the cook) and certain 
other features, practically unchanged ; but all this was confined to minor 
points of detail, and any similarity between the two forms of art which 
such transference of ready-made speczalités may cause is a purely super- 
ficial one. The main subject of romantic comedy, and the treatment 
there of that main subject, are entirely distinct from everything that 
had gone before. 
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suggested above, the ordinary division into Old, 
Middle, and New Comedy, is so generally recog- 
nised that it has seemed to me inadvisable to 
ignore it altogether, and so these terms will be 
found occurring repeatedly in the following pages. 
To avoid the possibility of any misunderstanding, 
however, it may be remarked that the term, “New 
Comedy,” will always be used in the sense of 
romantic comedy. The term, “Middle Comedy,” 
will be used in its ordinary sense, except that it 
will be extended to cover all works, irrespective of 
author, which are akin to the school of Anti- 
phanes and Eubulus. The unsatisfactory term, “Old 
Comedy,” will only be used in those passages where 
the context renders its meaning unmistakable. 


II. THE ORIGIN OF COMEDY. 


Comedy was, in its origin, as seems indeed 
necessary from its nature, social rather than 
political. The scenes which the first comic actors 
aimed at depicting appear, beyond doubt, to have 
been representations of amusing incidents in the 
everyday life of ordinary people, and were in no 
way concerned with state policy; while the per- 
sonalities with which this form of entertainment 
originally abounded, were aimed rather at rival 
actors than at well-known public characters, and had 
nothing at all in common with political lampoons. 
It is true that Comedy generally received its chief 
impulses at times of great popular license under 
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democracies! but this fact really means no more 
than that, at such periods, the amusements of the 
people received greater attention than would be the 
case under a tyranny or an oligarchy. No doubt 
these extempore slanging-matches became, at an 
early time already, very general in character, and 
contained, among other promiscuous allusions, occa- 
sional references, probably none too complimentary, 
to important contemporary events or personages ; 
but that this was not their main feature, nor that 
which supplied their chief interest, seems shown, 
inter alta, by the fact that the first artistic develop- 
ment they received at the hands of Epicharmus was 
by no means in this direction. Nor, indeed, do the 
earliest Attic comedies appear to have been political 
in character, the few fragments of them which sur- 
vive seeming, in every case, to deal with social 
subjects.? 

The first writer to make Comedy political—that 
is, the first writer to give to the “Old” Comedy of 


1 Thus the Megarian Comedy dates from the expulsion of Theagenes 
(Arist. Poet. iii. 5), while the Athenian reappears, after a silence of 
some 70 years, on the expulsion of Hippias. 

? The titles of the plays attributed to Chionides do not in themselves 
contradict this view. The Heroes describes life as it would be in a 
state engaged in war, but there is no reason to believe that the play 
discussed any real phase of any contemporary war. The /ersae, too, 
to judge by its second title of Assyriz, was devoted rather to ridiculing 
Persian customs than to dealing with the Persian War. In like manner _ 
the ZLydi of Magnes introduced the Lydian dances to Athens (cp. 
Hesych. Avdlfwy, xopedwyr, dua Tods Avdovs sc. Mdyvyros), while the 
Barbatistae appears to have been equally aimed at the esthetic tastes 
of some part of the community. Titles again, like Ornithes, Batracht, 
and Psenes, give no suggestion of political motives, any more than does 
the Satyri of Ecphantides, 
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Athens that which is, by modern readers, generally 
regarded as its most essential characteristic— was 
Cratinus. He, abandoning in great part that en- 
deavour to amuse which had been the primary object 
of his predecessors, deliberately made use of Comedy 
as a political party engine, or, as he would perhaps 
have preferred to call it, as a means of attacking 
those who did harm to the state.t The success of 
the new element thus imported seems to have been 
very great; but, at the same time, it must not be 
supposed that the work of Cratinus was all of this 
nature. In the first place, some of his plays were 
of a distinctly general character. Thus the Odysses 
was a simple parody of the Odyssey of Homer, and, 
as such, was the distinct forerunner of a class of 
piece very common in the Social Comedy of the 
fourth century.” The Cleobulinae, with its enigmas, 
is equally suggestive of another feature of the same 
period of art. In like manner, the Panoptae, with 
its attacks on the philosopher Hippo, the Serzphzz, 
with its mythological allusions, and the Horae, with 
its apparent discussions of tragedy, all point to the 


1 rp xaplevre THs Kwuwdlas Td wpédiwov mpocéOynKe Tos KaKs mpdr- 
TovTas diaBdd\dkwv kal womrep Snuocla pdotiy. TH Kwywdia paorifwr 
(Anon. de Com. p. 32). ot yap omep 6 Aptotopavns émirpéxew THY 
Xdpi Tois cKwpmact Tove? . . . GAN’ awAds Kal KkaTa& THY Tapommlav 
yuuvyn Kepary rlOnor Tas Bracdnulas Kata Tov duapravdvrwy (Platon. 
de Com. p. 27). 

2 rovotros ody éorly 6 Ths wéons Kwuwdlas Tiros, olds éorw .. . ob 
Odvocets Kparivov (Platon. de Com. p. 34). of yodv ‘Odvacets Kparivou 
ovdevds émitiunow exovot, Stacvpudv 5é ris ‘Odvocelas ‘Opnpou (zbid. 
Pp. 35). 

_ The elaborate details as to cookery in the fragments of this play are 
also very suggestive of one of the features of “ Middle” Comedy. 
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direction in which lay the true development of the 
art of Comedy.} 

But, popular as the indiscriminate mud-throwing 
of Cratinus undoubtedly was with a large section of 
that cultured Athenian audience which one is taught 
to admire, a certain reaction was, in course of time, 
almost inevitable ; and such a reaction was actually 
furnished by the comedies of Crates. Crates is 
described as the first Attic comedian to develop 
Comedy on the lines of Epicharmus, and to intro- 
duce a plot with apparently fictitious or allegorical 
characters, instead of merely bringing public cha- 
racters on the stage and making them ridiculous.? 

From a very early period, therefore, Comedy at 
Athens falls into two classes, the personal, which is 
usually also political, and the general or social, though 
the line of demarcation is not, of course, a very rigid 
one, since writers of the latter class would seldom 
feel much hesitation in attacking anyone who had 
made himself particularly obnoxious to them, even 
if he were a political character, while those of the 
former were also frequently compelled, for equally 


1 It is further to be observed that, though Cratinus nearly always 
indulges in personal abuse, this abuse is by no means necessarily 
directed against olitical characters. Any person, whatever his 
capacity, who was sufficiently well known to be recognised by the 
Athenian audience, was liable to be the butt of his scurrility. 

2 Arist. Poe. v. 5. AS Meineke (Com. Fr. i. 59) well 
expresses it: “Cratetem primum apud Athenienses exstitisse qui 
Epicharmi exemplo comicae poeseos materiam a singulorum hominum 
ivrisione ad generales morum notationes rerumque descriptiones tra- 
duceret.” Crates thus differs from Cratinus in that his plays were not 
political, while he differs from the earlier comedians in that he avoided 
personalities and treated of general subjects, and this is the meaning of 
the word mp@ros in Aristotle, /.c. 
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personal reasons, to set a limit to their righteous 
indignation. Thus Pherecrates, the most important 
of the actual imitators of Crates,1 is by no means 
averse to an occasional personality, while a writer of 
the very opposite school, Hermippus, was yet the 
author of the A ¢henas Gonae.* Plato and Aristophanes 
are, of course, equally striking instances of the same 
fact occurring at a later date. 

From the preceding paragraphs, which might have 
been considerably extended, had it not lain some- 
what outside the present subject to extend them, one. 
fact at least will be abundantly clear. That system of 
treating subjects rather than persons as material for 
comedy which is sometimes spoken of as a distinc- 
tive feature of “Middle” Comedy (using that term in 
its chronological sense), had already been in vogue 
at Athens from the very earliest times; in fact, what 
are commonly called “Old” and “ Middle” Comedy 
are, in spirit, intimately associated with one another, 
and the most important differences between them 
are in purely external matters, brought about by 
external causes. ® 


1 é{p\wxe Kpdrnra. Anon. de Com. p. 29. 


2 The law of Morychis, during the operation of which this play, 
like the Odysses of Cratinus and various others, seems to have been 
brought out, is interesting as an early instance of the influence of 
political events upon the development of early Athenian comedy, an 
influence entirely absent in the case of the romantic comedy. 


’ Thus the final disappearance of the faradbasis, though an im- 
portant enough event for the history of the form of Comedy, is but 
an incident in the real development of the art. This is shown by © 
the fact that, when, under the law of Morychis, the paradaszs was 
temporarily suspended, the result was the immediate appearance, 
at this date already, of plays which belong, in spirit, entirely to 
** Middle” Comedy. 
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This fact will not be without its importance in 
considering our immediate subject. In the first 
place, it will cause us to find in the early Athenian 
comedy two distinct ways of regarding women, 
which, while contemporaneous, have very little else in 
common with one another. The comedy of the 
school of Cratinus,! being concerned with public 
characters and with them alone, naturally ignores 
women almost entirely.2 The comedy of the school 
of Crates, on the other hand, is very similar in its 
treatment of women to the comedy of the beginning 
of the fourth century, except that, in so far as the 
position of women in Athenian society was a less 
important one in the middle of the fifth century than 
it was some seventy years later, the female element 
is not such a pronounced feature of these early works 
as it is of the later. 

A detailed examination of the treatment of women 
in early comedy, as far as such is possible by means 
of the fragments, will serve to illustrate the foregoing 
somewhat general remarks. 


1 This means the school of Cratinus, when unrestricted by legisla- 
tion, and allowed to take its own course. Prohibitive legislation 
naturally tended to put the two schools of comedy on much the same 
footing. 

? The few exceptions will be considered presently. [p. 127.] 
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III. EARLY COMEDY. 


Cratinus, in that work at any rate which is truly 
characteristic of his genius, is entirely engrossed in 
public affairs, and in attacking the characters of 
public men. It is not, therefore, surprising to find 
that in his plays women are almost entirely ignored. 
The one notable exception is Aspasia, who is, it is 
true, alluded to more than once, and that in no very 
complimentary terms; but this is, of course, only 
what one would expect of an opponent of Pericles.+ 
The poet’s views of married life’ are sufficiently 
illustrated by his Pytzue. It is, however, to be 
observed that, in those of his plays which, from 
legislative causes, approximated more closely to the 
contemporary social comedy, the female element is 
more apparent, though even here it is never really 
prominent. Thus the C/eobulinae appears to have 
introduced a chorus of women propounding enigmas, 
while both the emesis and the Seriphzz contained at 
least allusions to erotic mythological incidents.? 

The other early poets of the political school are 

1 [The author contemplated, but does not seem to have written, an 
Excursus on ** Pericles and Aspasia.” ] 

2 In neither of these must it, of course, be supposed that the erotic 
element was at all the leading motive. Most of the fragments of the 
Nemesis seem to refer to events which must be supposed to have taken 
place some time after the erotic incident had been closed, while in the 
Seriphit the description of Andromeda as dedéacrpa (77. 12) is the only 
allusion to her preserved. Indeed, it is vain in Cratinus to look for any 
leading motive at all, for, as Platonius says of him (de Com. p. 27), 


evoroxos wy év rats émiBodals Trav Spaudrwy Kal diacKkevais, elra mpotwy 
kal diacrav ras brodéces ovK akoNOVOws TAnpot TA Spdmara, 
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still more barren of references to women; indeed 
the fragments of Teleclides, Hermippus, and Eupolis, 
put together, do not furnish a single noticeable 
instance. 

It is otherwise, as already remarked, with the 
school of Crates. The fragments of Crates himself 
do not indeed furnish much of interest in this con- 
nection, except, perhaps, the rather vzsgué remarks in 
Fr. Incert. 3 and 4, but from Pherecrates there is 
more to be learnt. In the first place, three of his 
plays, the Corzanno, Thalatta, and Petale, are named 
after Hetaerae, a common enough feature in later 
times, but rare at this early period; while the first 
two of these, at any rate, were evidently devoted 
to a study of the life of this class of person. Thus 
the Corzanno describes (Fr. 1, 2, 3, 4) the drinking 
propensities of its heroine ;? while the 7/Zalatta gives 
one even further particulars, 77 7 describing the 
arrival at Thalatta’s house of her lover® (perhaps the 
Epilesmon, the ‘“ Absent-minded Man,” from whom 
the piece had its second title), and -7. 2, 3, and 5 
their supper together, while /7. 4 shows clearly that 
~a lover’s quarrel of some sort duly found its place in 


1 The apparent allusion to the Hetaera Myrrhina in Eupolis, 
Autolycus, Fr. 10, is too uncertain to be of any value. 

2 The Zyrannis (another suggestive title) also satirised the drunken- 
ness of women (cp. the fragment af. Athen. xi. 481 B). It may be 
remembered in this connection, that the introduction of drunken 
persons on the stage was an invention of his master Crates. 

3 Tov lip&ra Kal rhy dpdav-am’ éuod omdéyy.cor. 

The tone of address will surprise no one who remembers the scene 
between Diphilus and Gnathaena (ag. Athen. xiii. 583 F), and others 


like it. [This subject was to have been dealt with further in an 
Excursus, ] 
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the piece.t Of the Peta/e no important fragment 
remains. Whether the Paznychis dealt with one of 
those incidents which are so common in New 
Comedy, it is impossible to say. 


IV. ARISTOPHANES. 


The remains of Pherecrates, therefore, notwith- 
standing their very meagre character, supply ample 
evidence that, at this period already, some of the 
most popular characters and scenes of early fourth- 
century comedy had found a place on the Athenian 
stage; but a still more interesting field of study is 
furnished by those poets who belong to the period 
of transition which commences with the decline of 
the Athenian power, and more especially by those 
who began life as adherents of the personal and 
political school of Cratinus, and were afterwards 
compelled, by force of circumstances, to identify 
themselves with a different style of art. Foremost 
among these is, of course, the name of Aristophanes, 
The earlier plays of Aristophanes contain few 
allusions to women, and throughout his works it 
may be doubted whether he ever introduced a female 
character on the stage except with the ultimate 
intention of leading up to some form of indecency. 
At the same time, since the fact that his plays 
have been preserved affords a better opportunity 


Kav wev oowrd, Svopope? kal mrivyerat, 
kat pynot, Th ows ;. dav 6’ droKp.0a, 
oiwor Tadas, pyciv, xapddpa KareAjrvder, 
2 The precise nature of the differences between these early ‘‘ Hetaera- 
plays’’ and those generally in vogue at a later date, will be examined 
when we come to consider the latter class of composition. [p. 153. ] 


K 
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of judging of his views than is to be had in the 
case of any other writer of the period, it will 
perhaps be well to examine some of his character- 
istics in greater detail. 

The first and, perhaps, the most striking feature 
in the Aristophanic treatment of women—a feature 
which is very prominent indeed in certain plays—is 
the respect which the poet professes to feel for 
women’s judgment and powers of organisation. 
Thus, in the Lyszstrata, the treaty between Athens 
and Sparta, which is admitted on all sides to be 
desirable, can only be brought about through the 
intervention of a woman. Similarly, in the Ecclesia- 
zusae, when the government of the city has fallen 
into a deplorable state, it is. reorganised by the 
women, and their scheme of reorganisation is, we 
are given to understand, a complete success, for the 
time being at any rate. Again, in the lost play of 
the Scenas Catalambanusae, there seems little doubt 
that the motive of the action was an appeal on the 
part of the poet from the male audience who had 
not appreciated him, to a female audience which he 
expected to find endowed with better taste. 

All this is very pleasing as far as it goes. The 
question is:—How far is this respect professed for 
women, genuine? Enquiry would seem to show that 
very little of it, if any, is genuine at all. Of the 
Scenas Catalambanusae it is impossible to speak with 
certainty,! but, as for the other two plays mentioned 


1 One can at least gather from 77. I, 2, 3, that the coming together 
of the women was made the occasion of a series of jokes at their 
expense, something after the manner of Mnesilochus and the baby 
in Zhesmoph, 689 seqq. 
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above, it is hard to believe that the women are intro- 
duced for any other purpose than that of leading up 
to the various scenes of indecency which afford the 
main interest of both pieces. The climax of the 
Lysistrata is the pathetic speech of Cinesias (865 
seqq.), that of the Ecclestazusae the struggle between 
the ypais and the veavis (877° segqg.), and neither of 
these scenes can be said to show much respect for 
female nature. As for the success of the women’s 
efforts in both these plays, it is perhaps sufficient to 
observe that in each case the poet’s main object was 
to point out the advantages of a particular course 
of action, not to suggest any novel method of 
procedure by means of which this course was to be 
adopted. The political object of both comedies is 
merely to attack the government of the day. No 
one who has ever read these plays would be likely 
to argue that they advocated the extension of the 
franchise to women, or indeed concerned them- 
selves in any way with any subject of the kind. 
To put it shortly, the women are introduced for 
indecency’s sake, and their revolutions succeed 
simply because they are: revolutions against the 
existing order of things, an order of which 
Aristophanes did not approve. It would be as 
reasonable to suppose that the Aves was a serious 
piece of advice to the Athenians to consult. with 
birds about the management of the State, as to 
assume that the Lcclestazusae meant to imply that 
the views of women were really worthy of con- 
sideration or adoption. 

The incessant allusions in these plays, no less than 
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in others, to the incontinence, the drunkenness, and 
the various other faults with which it was usual at 
the time to tax women—allusions which frequently 
take the form of frank confessions on the part of the 
women themselves—are so numerous that there i is no 
need to quote any of them. 

Another rather striking feature is the way in 
which several of the plays of Aristophanes conclude 
with the wedding of one of the characters—a feature 
at first sight very suggestive of the comedy typical 
of a much later period. The best known instance of 
this is perhaps in the Azrene, but the same seems to 
have been the case in the Polyzdus (where the suc- 
cessful soothsayer is rewarded with the hand of the 
king’s daughter, Phaedra), and in the Geras, where 
the hero, having been miraculously restored to youth, 
repudiates his former wife, and marries one more 
suited to his recently acquired—or lost—years. It 
must, however, be observed that in none of these 
plays, as far as one can see, is the wedding of the 
hero by any means the logical result of the action 
of the piece; it is merely an incidental episode 
introduced, in the Zzvene at any rate, and very 
possibly also in the others, simply with the view of 
providing the chorus with an effective exit. In the 
Polyidus, moreover, it is clear that though Minos 
gives his daughter as a reward, he has his own 

1 This seems to have been one of the main motives of the Lemniae ; 
at any rate, the nature of Aeschylus’ play on the same subject would 
have afforded an excellent opportunity of the kind—Ailcxvdos & év 
‘Tyiriryn év brros Pyolv airas [rds Anuvias] éweNOovoas xemafouevas 


[rots ’Apyovatrats] darelpyew, wéxpt NaBeiv Spxov wap’ abrav dmoBdvTas 


pryhoerOar adrats, Schol, ad Apoll, Rhod, 1. 773. 
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opinion as to the value of the gift, an opinion which 
is hardly complimentary to Phaedra*; while in the 
Geras there can be little reasonable doubt that the 
connubial arrangements were made the occasion for 
a plentiful supply of obscenities, guae nunc desider- 
antur, if one can use the words in such a connection.” 
One must be careful, therefore, not to exaggerate 
the importance of this feature in the Aristophanic 
treatment of women, though it cannot, of course, be 
denied that to introduce a wedding at all on the 
stage was a distinct advance on strict Athenian 
views with reference to such events.’ 

Aristophanes was above all things, by profession at 
least, a conservative and a /audator temporis acti; 
but, strangely enough, this characteristic of his is but. 
little noticeable in his treatment of women. Nothing 
would have been more natural, one would have 
thought, than that he should, in the course of some of 
his highly-coloured pictures of primeval felicity before 
the days of Euripides and the philosophers, have 
dwelt upon the purity of ancient family life and 
the chastity of a previous generation of women, in 
contrast to that present depravity to which he makes 
such frequent allusion.. But, true to his Athenian 
temperament, he never follows any such line, nor 
indeed does he ever take up high ground on this 
subject. Ready as he is to moralise seriously on 

1 (60d, Si6wus THVS’ éya yuvatkd cor 


_ Daldpav* él ip 6é wip ox’ Heew dywv. 


(Polyid. Fr. 2.) 
2 Cp. Geras, Fr. 5, 6, 7. 
3 Cp. 2g. the remarks of Phocion to his son: éuod uév, & rai, rhv 


ohy unrépa yauobvros ovd’ 6 yelrwv yoGero. Plutarch. Phoc. 30. 
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other matters, even on matters so distinctly erotic 
as the relations of man to man,! his tone with regard 
to women is invariably flippant. 

Women are, above all things, conservative : 

porxovs éxovow évdov worep Kal mpd Tod, 
(Lccles. 225.) 

Euripides may have made rude remarks about 
women, but his suggestions are politeness itself com- 
pared with what might have been said.?_ Indeed, the 
main charge of the women against Euripides in the 
Thesmophoriazusae is not that he has maligned them, 
but that he has opened the eyes of their husbands 
to what they actually do® It is needless to multiply 
instances; the general tendency is plain. Woman in 
Aristophanes is invariably an object of ridicule. So 
incapable was he of treating her otherwise, that his 
one ideal woman, Ejirene, for whom the knight-errant 
Trygaeus flies up to heaven on the dung-beetle, was 
a colossal failure, a coAocoixoy dyadua that was the 
general laughing-stock of his contemporaries.‘ 

This being so, there is but little need to dwell on 
such “erotic” passages as do occur, here and there 
in his works, between men and women. Such scenes, 
of which the best instance is perhaps that in the 
Ecclestazusae (877 seqq.), are never the main motive 

1 Vide e.g. Nubes, 973 segq7., 1002 segq. 

2 Cp. the speech of Mnesilochus, Zhesmoph. 466 seqq., the spirit of 
which, all allowance for comic exaggeration being made, cannot be 
mistaken. 

3 Vide Thesmoph. 383 segg. The subject and style of the Daedalzs 
were equally uncomplimentary. Cp. F7. 3. 


4 kwumdetrar 5é (6 ’Apioropdavns) Sri Kal 7d Tis Hipjvns KodoocorKov 
eéjpev dyaduwa, Hirodts AdroN’cy, IIAdrwv Nixats. Schol. Plat. Afol. 


Pp. 331. 
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of the plot; they are merely more or less irrelevant 
incidents, developed or not according to the chances 
they afford for the introduction of amusing inde- 
cencies. In these scenes Aristophanes is often to be 
seen at his very best, but they cannot of course be 
drawn upon with the object of supplying evidence 
as to his real views of women, except in so far as 
they serve still further to emphasise what has already 
been said as to the poet’s disinclination to deal 
seriously with the subject of women at all. Indeed, 
his view of the proper relation between love and 
art is sufficiently illustrated by the famous argument 
‘ in the Ranae (1043 segg.) between Aeschylus and 
Euripides, where, after the former has stated with 
pride: 

0vd’ 018’ ovdels Hut’ epdoay rumroT’ éroinoa yuvaika, 
and the latter has defended his own erotic treatment 
on the ground that it is realistic : 

motepov 8 ovK ovta Adyov TovTov rept THs Paidpas 

EvveOnka. ; 

the answer comes back: 

pa Ai’, ddr’? ovr’?s GAN? droxptrrew ypn Td Tovnpdyv Tov 

ye TOUNTHV. 


The treatment of erotic subjects in a realistic 
manner is not the business of a true poet! 


V. THE COCALUS. 


With this before one, it would seem hardly neces- 
sary to say anything further about the erotic element 
in Aristophanes. There is, however, one play of his 
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—the last, or last but one, that he wrote—which 
seems at first sight to differ so entirely in spirit 
from the rest, that it is well worthy of separate 
notice. 

This play is the Cocalus, a work of which it is 
distinctly stated by ancient authorities that it an- 
ticipated one of the most characteristic features of 
romantic comedy—nay more, that it actually served 
as the model for Menander and Philemon. Thus, 
in the Vita Aristophanis, p. xxxviii., it is said: éyévero 
dé kat aitios GyXov Tots véols KwutKots, Aeyw On Pirjwore 
kat Mevavdpw . . . &@ypawe Koxador, év ® eicayet 
P0opay Kai avayvwpicpoy Kal Tada TavTa & eGjrAwoe 
Meévavépos, and again, p. XxXxv.: mp@Tos dé Kal Tis véas 
Kwmdlas TOV TpOToV eméderLey ev TO Kwxadrw, &€ ob 
Thy apxnv AaBopuevoe Meévavdpos Te kai Pirjywv éedpa- 
aroupynaay. 

Of these statements, the one part, startling as it 
is, must presumably be accepted without question. 
In the face of such definite evidence, it would be 
rash to attempt to deny that one of the features of 
Aristophanes’ play was @@opa kat avayvwpispos—a 
feature which is, as is well known, not only one of 
the commonest in romantic comedy, but also pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the love-element as there 
treated. The sort of story of which we are speaking 
is sufficiently familiar to every reader of Terence. 
A man seduces a girl, either without knowing at 
all who she is, or else under the impression that 
she is a foreigner or a slave. Afterwards she is 
proved to be an Athenian citizen, and he, being 
still in love, marries her, with the double object of 
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atoning for his fault and of continuing his amour 
on a legitimate basis.+ 

But here a question arises. Granted that Aris- 
tophanes anticipated one of the most characteristic 
situations of the romantic comedy, in how far, if 
at all, did he anticipate the romantic treatment of 
that situation, such as we subsequently find it? 
Aristophanes, as we have seen, has the first part 
of the romantic love-story in his Cocalus,; is it 
probable that he also had the second? He has 
the seduction and the recognition; is it probable 
that he had also the amende honorable prompted by 
feelings of respect and devotion? And, as a natural 
pendant to this, is it probable that the Cocalus was 
really, as asserted, the model after which the later 
romantic comedy was formed ? | 

It is not probable. No one who knows the works 
of Aristophanes, and considers the character of the 
Athenians of his day, would expect such a thing; 
and, apart from this inherent improbability, there 
are various reasons which seem to suggest that the 
second part of the anonymous grammarian’s state- 
ment was based upon a misconception. But, before 
discussing any of these points, it will be necessary 
to investigate, as far as possible, the exact nature 
of this play of Aristophanes, for which so much is 
claimed. 


1 It is worth noticing that, while a man who seduced an Athenian 
citizen seems to have been legally bound to marry her, and there- 
fore, to a certain extent, there was no great virtue in his action if 
he did so, at the same time this legal necessity was never, so far as 
we know, in any way urged in any play of the New Comedy. The 
point will be more fully discussed when we come to this part of our 
subject. [See p. 169. ] 
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An examination of the actual remains of the 
Cocalus will not afford very much information, for 
the fragments preserved are few and unimportant, 
while the mercurial nature of Aristophanes’ plots, 
as we know them from existing plays, makes it 
obviously hazardous to venture conjectures as to 
what they may or may not have included. Certain 
facts, however, seem sufficiently clear. For one 
thing, the play was based, at any rate originally 
and ostensibly, on the legendary history of Cocalus, 
Daedalus, and Minos. This history was, briefly, as 
follows :— 

Daedalus, after his flight from Crete, took refuge 
with Cocalus, king of Sicily, and rose to high favour 
at his court. When Minos, having learnt his where- 
abouts, demanded his surrender, Cocalus at first 
seemed willing to comply, and invited Minos to 
his palace. The latter, suspecting nothing, accepted 
the invitation, and was at once murdered in his 
bath, either by Cocalus himself or by his daughters.’ 


1 Minos, quod Daedali opera multa sibi incommoda acciderunt, in 

Siciliam est eum persecutus petiitque a rege Cocalo ut sibi redderetur. 
cai cum Cocalus promisisset et Daedalus rescisset, ab regis filiabus 
auxilium petiit. illae Minoem occiderunt. Hygin. Fad. 44. 
— Mivas 6é, 6 rav Kpnraév Baoidets, Oadarroxparév Kar’ éxelvous Tovs 
xpdvous Kal mudduevos Tiv Aadddou guyny eis XikeNlav, &yvw orpareverv 
én’ atriv .. . 65 Kw&xados, els ctddNoyov mpookaderduevos kal wavra 
Tmojoew éraryyeddpuevos, él Ta E€via tapédAaBe Tov Mivw. ovopévov 6’ 
atrov, Kwxados pév mapaxaracxwv mrelova xpbvov év TH Oepuw Tov 
Mivwa diépOerpe, kai Td cua arédwxe Tots Kpynol, mpdpaciw éveyKav 
To0 Oavdrov diétt kara Tov AovTpGva wAloOnKe Kal meow eis TO Oepuov 
bdwp érededryoe. (Diodorus, iv. 79.) 

The story is told somewhat differently in Zenobius iv. 92. There 
Minos, in order to discover Daedalus, goes about the world offering 
large rewards to anyone who can run a linen thread through a spiral 
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That the latter version of the final incident was 
accepted by Aristophanes seems probable, but even 
so it is hard to see how the ¢0opa kai avayvwpicpos 
can be brought into the story. It is, perhaps, justifi- 
able to assume that the hero of the amour was 
Daedalus, and that the lady was subsequently recog- 
nised as a daughter of Cocalus; but how this all 
came about, it is well-nigh impossible to say. In 
some of the fragments we are apparently introduced 
to a regular Hetaera (4g. 2, 10; and, perhaps, 6, 7); 
in another, however (/7 3), a woman seems vigorously 
repudiating some slur cast on her character. It 
cannot, of course, be proved that the plot! was not 


shell, being convinced that no one but Daedalus would be able to 
do such a thing. When he comes to Sicily, Cocalus, in order to gain 
the reward, gives the shell to Daedalus, who bores a hole at the end, 
ties the linen thread to an ant, and so does what is required. AaBwr 
dé 6 Mivws rév Kivoy dtetpuévov yabero elvar tap’ éxelvy rov, Aaldadov 
kal evOéws amyre. Kaxados dé, vrocxduevos Swcev, eévicev adrév. 
0 d€ Aovdueros bd Tov Kwkddov Ovyarépwv dvnpé0n féovcav miccay 
émixeauévwy ait@.—This is the version of the story followed by 
Sophocles in the Camict. (Cp. Fr. 301, 302.) 

It is worth noticing that Daedalus, according to Diodorus, iv. 78, 
made a cave at Selinus, in which patients were treated by being sub- 
jected to a gradually-increasing temperature. (rpirov d¢ om/Aatov Kara. 
Thy Zedwvovvtiay xwpav Katecxevacev, év  Tiv atulda TOD Kar’ a’rhy 
tupos otrws evorixws é&éMaBev Wore Sid Thy wadaxdTyTAa Ths Oepuacias 
cEdpobv Aen OdTws, Kal Kata puxpdv Tods évdiarplBovras pera TéEpWews 
Peparrevery TA THpaTAa, wndéev wapevoxAoupuevous bd THs Oepudrytos.) It 
is, perhaps, not impossible that Aristophanes may have described 
Minos’ death as occurring in this cave. 

1 By the word ‘‘plot” as here used, must of course be understood 
merely the erotic incident. That. the action was not confined to one 
subject of this kind is obvious to every reader of Aristophanes. 
Whatever may have been the treatment of the erotic element, there 
can be practically no doubt that this element was only one, perhaps 
not the most important one, among the many that went to make 
up the play. 
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one of the regular New Comedy kind: The daughter 
of Cocalus, being stolen as a child, became the 
property of a /eno, and was thus brought in contact 
with Daedalus, &c. But it seems to me much more 
probable that the structure of the story was some- 
what of the following kind. The daughter of Cocalus 
is violated by Daedalus on the occasion of a nocturnal 
orgy, without being recognised by her lover. She, 
however, is aware of his identity, and consequently, 
when the time comes, murders Minos, an event which 
necessitates explanations (the dvayvwpicmos of the 
grammarian).1 One thing there is to be said in 
favour of this scheme of reconstruction, though, of 
course, when the evidence is so slight, it is impossible 
to feel anything like confidence with regard to this or 
any other suggestion. If this view be adopted, 
Aristophanes may be assumed to have chosen his 
story with the object of satirising the Pannychides 
and other similar orgies, which were always a 
favourite subject of attack with him, and which he 
had already abused in the Horae,? the Lemuniae, and, 
perhaps, elsewhere. 

But, be this as it may, one thing is plain. There 
is nothing, either in the story of the Cocalus or in 
its treatment, as far as the fragments allow one to 

1 Fr. 4 seems to suggest that there may have been a regular trial 
instituted, as in the Vespae (cp. Vesp. 807 segg. with Cocal. Fr. 12), 
at which Daedalus was accused of complicity in the murder, and his 
services to Cocalus as a builder (/”. 5; cp. Diodorus, iv. 78) urged on 
his behalf. This trial may well have had features in common with the 
last scene in Euripides’ Andromeda. 

? The fact that this play led to the abandonment of certain nocturnal 


orgies is, of course, no proof that such habits altogether ceased, even 
for a time ; indeed, it is notorious that they did not. 
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judge of this, which has any real sympathy with 
that later feeling which inspires the romantic 
comedy. For one thing, the erotic incident, such 
as it is, belongs entirely to that primitive class in 
which the action is all on the side of the woman. 
The daughter of Cocalus saving her lover is but 
a reflection of Medea or Ariadne. In the later 
romantic comedy, on the other hand, the action is 
regularly on the side of the man; for, as is well 
known, the attempts of the lover to outwit his 
father or the /exo supply pretty well the whole 
stock of the incidents of New Comedy. Again, 
there is no suggestion whatever, as far as one can 
judge, of any marriage by way of reparation, or, 
indeed, of any marriage at all;+ and marriage, as 
we shall see very clearly later on, is the fundamental 
principle of Greek romance. Again, there is no 
suggestion—and this is still more important—that 
the love of Daedalus was described as more than 
a mere temporary emotion; and here is another 

1 Even if it could be proved that the play ended with a wedding— 
such endings are, as we have seen, not uncommon in Aristophanes 
—and that this is what the grammarian means by his ré\\a mdvra a 
é~p#\woe Mévavdpos, this would not, in itself, be enough to make the 
play a romantic one after the manner of the later works, The 
marriage would have to be az act of reparation inspired by love, and 
it need hardly be remarked how utterly foreign any such feeling would 
be to the work of Aristophanes. Such a difference in spirit and 
motive, however, important and obvious as it seems to us, may very 
well have escaped the ancient critics, whose criticism of art was well- 
nigh exclusively concerned with its external and superficial qualities. 
Hence, if by any chance Aristophanes’ characters were despatched 
off the stage to the sounds of a wedding march, it is easy to see how 
clear a proof this would have seemed to them that the Cocalus be- 


longed to the same phase of art as the plays of Menander, when, 
in reality, it did nothing of the kind, - 
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point of difference between this play and the 
romantic New Comedy. In fact, if one comes to 
examine the story of the Cocalus carefully, it 
becomes. apparent that the essential features of 
Greek romance are entirely wanting. Indeed, the 
only real affinity of this play to the New Comedy 
seems to be that it anticipated, or possibly suggested, 
some of the rather cumbrous conventional machinery 
of the latter form of art. 

A further fact, which well-nigh precludes the possi- 
bility of regarding the Cocalus as the real model of 
New Comedy, is furnished by the dates. The date 
of the Cocalus cannot be fixed later than the year 
380 or thereabouts. The first play of Philemon, 
admittedly the most ancient poet who wrote romantic 
comedies, appeared in 330. Thus, even if it were 
granted that such romantic comedies were among 
the earliest of Philemon’s works, which was almost 
certainly not the case,! there would still be an 
interval of at least fifty years during which the 
“romantic” Cocalus of Aristophanes did not. find 
a single imitator. The works of Antiphanes, 
Eubulus, and, indeed, all the typical writers of 
“Middle” Comedy, do not contain so much as a 
suggestion of a romantic element, and yet, before 
the time of all of them, there was in existence a 
perfect romantic comedy, which only needed to be 
revived by Philemon to bring about a complete 
revolution of the canons of dramatic art. In fact, 
the introduction of the romantic element into 
comedy—that is, the birth of the modern drama 


1 Cp. infra, p. 189 segg. 
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—was due to a chance resuscitation by Philemon 
of an obscure piece that had been lying unnoticed 
for more than fifty years. Cvredat Apella. 

Moreover, if one comes to consider the matter, 
there were powerful causes at work in the minds 
of the early critics, which may very well have led 
them to assign an undue degree of importance to 
the Cocalus. Such causes would be mainly of two 
distinct kinds. 

In the first place, there was the tendency, with 
which every student of ancient and medieval 
criticism is familiar, to exaggerate the merits of 
certain individuals, and .to ascribe to certain ad- 
mittedly great names an even more extended 
influence than they actually possessed.1 It seemed 
only natural, therefore, to the ancient critic to 
expect that Aristophanes, being admittedly the 
greatest of the comedians, should not only have 
profoundly influenced his own immediate field of 
art, but should also have laid the foundations of 
every subsequent form of comedy. The grammarian, 
therefore, who found in the story of the Cocalus 
a certain resemblance to stories with which he was 
familiar in the plays of the New Comedy, felt no 
hesitation in affirming that the Cocalus was actually 
the model on which these plays of the New Comedy 
were based, just as Platonius (p. xxxiv.) speaks of 
the Aeolosicon as 6 Tis peony KwWuMdias TUT. 

In the second place, the story of the Coca/us had 


1 Thus, to quote one instance among many, the habit, common 
among the writers of the Empire, of describing Vergil as not only 
a supreme, but also a universal, genius, is sufficiently familiar, (Cp. 
Mart. viii. 18, &c.) 
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actually been converted into a “New” Comedy play— 
the Hypobolimaeus of Philemon!—and the existence 
of this neo-comic version of the story may very pos- 
sibly have influenced the recollections of the original ; 
for it is more than probable that the play of Philemon, 
while adopting the main features of the story as it 
appeared in Aristophanes, yet differed considerably 
in its general treatment of the erotic incidents. In 
other words, there is little reason to doubt that 
Philemon, actuated by the changed spirit of his 
time, developed the romantic capabilities of the 
story to the utmost, and gave a romantic interpre- 
tation to various situations, where nothing of the 
kind had been done or intended by Aristophanes. 
And hence the fact that a romantic version of the 
Cocalus was familiar, served to spread the idea that 
the original Cocalus was romantic also, and, as 
such, a forerunner of the romantic element in New 
Comedy, whereas, as a matter of fact, it was nothing 
of the kind, owing its romantic colouring entirely 
to the influence of the ideas disseminated by that 
New Comedy which it was erroneously supposed 
to inspire. | 

To sum up, then: There seems little reason to 
believe that the Cocalus is really as important for 
the history of the romantic element as would at 
first sight appear. Apart from the strong prima 
facie improbability of finding a romantic love-story 
in a play by Aristophanes, there is the further 


1 roy pévro. Kwkadov, Tov moimnbévra ’Apapéte TH ’Apicropdvous viy, 
DPirjuwr 6 Kwpixds bradddéas év ‘TroBoriwalw éxwuwdnoer. (Clem. 
Alex. Stvom, vi. p. 267 [628].) 
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remarkable fact that the Aristophanic suggestion, 
if really given, found no one to take it up for more 
than fifty years. Again, while the legendary history 
of Cocalus and the fragments of the play, as far 
as such have been preserved, do not actually preclude 
the possibility that the erotic incident may have 
been treated in a romantic manner, they certainly 
furnish no evidence whatever in favour of such a 
view. There are, besides, various reasons which 
may have induced the ancient critics to see a 
greater resemblance between the Cocalus and the 
plays of the New Comedy than was actually present. 
On the whole, therefore, it would appear that the 
similarity between this work of Aristophanes and 
the romantic comedies of Menander and his fol- 
lowers, is merely an accidental and superficial one, 
and that it is incorrect to say, as some have done, 
that the latter class of composition was derived 
from or inspired by the former. 


VI. THE POETS OF THE TRANSITION. 


To return after this somewhat lengthy digression 
to our examination of the poets of the transition. 

Plato, even more than his model Aristophanes, was 
a follower of the political school of Cratinus, revelling 
in personal attacks of the most violent kind, and 
hence there seems little reason to doubt that such 
of his plays as bear the stamp of Middle Comedy 
belong to his later period, and were only produced, 
decidedly zuvita Minerva, when the free license of 
abuse had been artificially checked. Hence the 

L 
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allusions in his works to women or erotic subjects 
seem to have been unusually scarce. In the Adonts, 
mention is made of the rival lovers of the hero, 
Aphrodite and Dionysus; but there is nothing to 
indicate that this play contained anything of the 
nature of a serious exposition of the respective 
claims of male and female love. The Zeus 
Cacumenus very probably introduced Zeus in his 
usual comic character of the adulterer, as did the 
Nyx Macra,! and the Europe may very possibly have 
treated of a similar subject. More original, however, 
and interesting than these is the Paon, which seems 
to have been one of the poet’s latest works, and 
which furnishes a good specimen of his manner -of 
treating women. Phaon, having been presented by 
Aphrodite with the cosmetics which were to inspire 
universal passion, appears surrounded by a crowd of 
admiring women, who are, however, refused access to 
his presence, unless they perform certain propitiatory 
rites (#7. 2), and otherwise prove themselves worthy 
of the honour. The means by which one lady even- 
tually qualifies (77. 4) can only be guessed, but the 
language of /7. 3 seems to suggest that the contest 
was somewhat after the manner of those described in 
Anth. Pal. v. 35 or Alciphron i. 39, 4 segg.2 The 


1 érembdafe yap Tore Tadra, ‘Hpaxdjjs meway, cal Ardvuoos devs, Kal 
porxos Zevs. Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 740. The Zeus Cac. of Plato is 
said to have borne a close resemblance to the Daedalus of Aristophanes, 
which certainly contained matter of this kind. Cp. Aristoph. Daed. F7. 3. 

2 It is interesting to observe the absence, as far as one can judge, of 
any reference to Sappho, the favourite butt of a somewhat later school 
of comedians. Could the fact of this absence be conclusively proved, 
it would afford valuable evidence for determining the date of the origin 
of the Phaon and Sappho legend. The earliest reference to it at present 
known is, perhaps, that in the Lezcadia of Menander. 
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interest of this piece lies in the fact that the plot is, 
despite its ribald handling, unequivocally a love-story, 
and, as such, perhaps distinct from any piece that we 
have hitherto had occasion to examine. That the 
love-story is, however, of the kind which belongs 
essentially to Middle Comedy, and has nothing what- 
ever in common with those of the later romantic 
comedy, will become abundantly clear when we come 
to deal with the points of difference perpecd these 
two schools of art.! 

The information to be gained from the remains of 
the other poets of the transitional period is sadly 
scanty. The Moechi of Ameipsias, a play which, to 
judge by the title, might have thrown much light on 
the present subject, is hopelessly lost. Of the Sappho 
even the title is doubtful. The celebrated /chthys of 
Archippus seems to have contained punning allusions 
to the Hetaerae Sepia and Aphye, a sign of the 
growing inclination to discuss this class of persons 
on the stage. The latter lady, or a namesake of hers, 
is mentioned by Callias in his Cyclopes. Of the 
Atalanta of the same writer, one line is preserved : 

KepOos aicxtvyns apewvov * €Xke porxov es pvxov, 
which seems in some sort to suggest that episode 
in the life of the mythical Atalanta, daughter of 
Schoeneus, which led to her metamorphosis?; but, 
seeing that even the title AZzalanta is doubtful, this 
conjecture cannot be considered as very certain. 
Strattis appears to have introduced Lais on the stage 

1 We may further observe the mention of Lais in 7”. 10 of this play. 


2 Cp. Ovid, Jet, x. 686 segg. The incident might be utilised in 
various ways. 
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in his JMJacedones (Fr. 5), and in his parodies of the 
Medea, the Phoentssae, &c., the female characters of 
Euripides doubtless came in for their full share of 
ridicule, though no definite evidence to this effect has 
been preserved. 

A little more information is to be gained from the 
works’ of those poets who belonged to the very end 
of the period of transition. Thus, the plays of 
Theopompus, which deal almost exclusively with 
Middle Comedy subjects, furnish several instances of 
that treatment of female characters with which one 
is familiar in the plays of the Middle Comedy proper. 
The Aphrodisia introduces us to the Hetaerae cele- 
brating their customary festival. 7 1 affords a 
specimen of the remarks passed on absent friends 
on such occasions,! while /7. 2 gives further details of 
the festivities. The solitary but considerable fragment 
of the Vemea (called after the Hetaera of that name) 
gives a lively description of a scene in which an 
intending lover is doing his best to gain the approval 
of the lady’s /ena, a class which was, doubtless, as 
_ devoted then to the curto vetus amphora collo as it was 
400 years later? In the Capelides it is equally 
possible to get a glimpse of the action of the piece. 
A man dropping in at the bar of a house he has been 
in the habit of frequenting, and finding himself less 
effusively welcomed than he had had reason to hope 


1 Cp. Alciphron i. 39, 7. Karamavyvxloaca Sobdv Kat rods épacras 
Kak@s elmotoar . . . wxdueda eEouvor, 

2 Vide Athen. xi. 470 F. omvO7%p in 1. 8 seems not to be the proper- 
name of a slave, but may simply be translated “‘spark.” The expres- 
sion is as natural in Greek as in English, even if no other instance of 
this exact usage occurs, 
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(Fr. 3, 4), threatens to attack the proprietress and the 
rival of whom he is jealous (7/7. 5). Of the rest, the 
Hedychares described a wedding ceremony (/7. 3), 
the Callaeschrus contained an allusion to the expensive- 
ness of certain Hetaerae, and general erotic allusions 
are not uncommon (e.g. Odysseus 1, Medus 2). The 
Stratiotides seems to have had. some points in com- 
mon with the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes. Alcaeus, 
who is one of the very latest in date of the writers 
usually ranked as belonging to the “Old” Comedy, 
deals in nearly all his plays with erotic subjects, 
mostly in the shape of mythological stories bur- 
lesqued. To this class belong the Paszphae, the 
Hierus Gamus, the Endymion, the Ganymedes, and 
perhaps the Ca//isto, unless this be, like the Padlaestra, 
named after an Hetaera. From this list of titles it 
may be seen that every style of love came in for 
treatment, but in no case are the fragments suffh- 
ciently numerous, for it to be possible even to hazard 
a guess as to what the nature of that treatment may 
have been. As to the plot of the Adelphae Moecheu- 
omenae, we are equally in the dark, though the title 
seems to suggest the Acolosicon of Aristophanes and 
the Canace of Euripides. Lastly, in the Avztea of 
Eunicus and the Tkhalatta of Diocles, both named 


1 The ‘‘ Hedychares” of the title seems to be Plato, so that it is 
rather tempting to imagine a scene something like the following. The 
hero, after dilating sufficiently on the virtues of ‘‘ Platonic” love, is 
eventually discovered by one of the other characters, in company with a 
woman under circumstances which suggest the propriety of their getting 
married immediately—a fact which induces the intruder to exclaim : 

pépe od TA KaTaxUopara K.T.rA. (/7. 3.) 

The late date of this play (cp. 77. 4) makes a plot of this kind by no 

means impossible, but, of course, hariolandi est infinita liberias. 
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after Hetaerae, we have two further instances of a 
class of piece with which we have been steadily 
growing more familiar, the nearer we have approached 
the confines of the typical “ Middle” Comedy. 


VII. THE MIDDLE COMEDY. 


The poets of the transition, of whom we have just 
been speaking, have introduced us, more or less, to 
most, if not all, of the features which belong to the 
Middle Comedy proper; at the same time, it may 
not be amiss, for clearness’ sake, to recapitulate 
briefly those features, in so far as they affect our 
immediate subject. 

The points on which it is essential to concentrate 
the attention are three in number :— 


(1) In Middle Comedy, the preponderance of 
politics as the main dramatic interest—a prepon- 
derance which, naturally, tended to exclude women 
from the stage—disappears, and, consequently, female 
characters step inevitably into a more prominent 
position. 

(2) The restriction of the original license of 
Comedy, had led the comedians to devote their 
talents to parodying mythological subjects; the 
parodists of mythology would naturally find their 
readiest materials in the stories of the amours of 
the various gods, and hence erotic stories of a sort 
at once come to the fore. 

(3) Middle Comedy being in great part, if not 
entirely, devoted to the realistic treatment of con- 
temporary social life, the Hetaerae, who formed an 
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important feature in that life, were necessarily 
brought into prominence.! 

Of these three main features,? the first two will not 
require special illustration? but the last is one on 
which it will be necessary to dwell for some time. 


1 Great care must/be taken not to misunderstand the causes of this 
prominence of the Hetaera in Middle Comedy. The fall of Athens, 
and the events immediately preceding it, resulted in a revolution of the 
Athenian social system, which was even more momentous than the 
political overthrow. From this time onwards, the individual appears 
at Athens as opposed to the state, in a manner that would not have 
been possible under the earlier régime. Hence in the Middle Comedy, 
which is perhaps the earliest individualistic poetry which Athens pro- 
duced, ordinary habits and private life come to be treated with an 
interest and a realism which had never previously been attempted, and, 
as a consequence of this, the Hetaerae come to the fore in literature. 
This fact does not, therefore, imply that the position of these women 
in the thoughts of men was any higher than had previously been the 
case, or that there was a growing idea among the people that love for 
women was a worthy subject for artistic study and representation. It 
simply means, as will be abundantly clear later on, that the Hetaera 
was an important feature in private life, and that, therefore, when 
private life came to be represented on the stage, she was bound to 
appear there also, just in the same way and for the same reasons as the 
cook and the fishmonger, who are also such features of this literature. 

2 With the other distinctive features of Middle Comedy, though 
occasional reference may be made to them, we have less todo. It may 
not however be amiss, in passing, just to notice the spirit of the age, 
which, while it required personal attacks on men to be more or less 
veiled, allowed personal attacks of the fiercest description to be made 
on women openly by name. A remarkable instance of this is the 
Antilats of Epicrates, but it is far from being the only one. As for 
those Middle Comedies which are called after public men (e.g. the 
Theramenes of Cratinus junior), it would be easy to believe that these 
were all, as some of them certainly were, composed after the deaths of 
the persons whose names they bear, and that these names were simply 
used as types, in the way that Juvenal speaks of Tigellinus, &c. 

3 With regard to what we have described as the second feature of 
Middle Comedy, it may perhaps just be remarked that this constant 
habit of parodying and ridiculing love-stories would inevitably tend, in 
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The Hetaera-plays! are one of the most character- 
istic features of the fourth century ; indeed, it may 
almost be said that admiration for the Hetaera, and 
ridicule of the wife, were the two main social canons 
of the period. These plays seem to have been 
realistic representations of contemporary life, and 
their general character is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the well-known retort of Antiphanes to Alex- 
ander ;* but while they all thus have, as it were, a 
certain family likeness, it would appear, beyond 
doubt, that they may be also divided into two 
distinct classes, viz., those that have a distinct erotic 
plot, and those that have none, the latter naturally 
belonging to an earlier period of development than 
the former. 

Plays dealing with Hetaerae were not, as we have 
already seen, exclusively a feature of the fourth- 
century Comedy, though the majority of such plays 
some sort, to bring the whole matter of love into contempt. And that 
the feelings of contempt so produced, and the similar feelings which 
originated them, would act and react on one another till both became 
even more accentuated, was equally inevitable. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the influence of tragedy, which might otherwise have served 
to counteract this tendency, was much less than it had been at an 
earlier period, for the revivals and imitations of Euripides, which held 
the tragic stage throughout the century, popular though some of them 
may have been, belonged in spirit to the previous generation, and were 
thus to a certain extent out of touch with contemporary feeling. 

1 Many plays of this class are called after real or imaginary Hetaerae, 
such as the Chryszs of Antiphanes, &c., &c., but these are, of course, 
not the only ones that deal with the subject. 

2 ’Avripdvns 6 kwumdoro.ds ws dveylvwoxé Tia TH Baorre? ’AreEdvdpw 
T&Y EavTOD Kwumdidy, 6 é Sfros Fv od mavu TL dmrodexdmevos* Set yap, 
Epnoev, & Baoired, Tov Tadra dmrodexduevov ard cuy~BdAwWv TE TodAdKts 


dedecmvnkévar kat mept éralpas mdeovdxis Kal elAngdévar Kat dedwxévat 
mwAnyds. (Athen. xiii, 555A.) 
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does, of course, belong to this period. In the very 
beginnings of Comedy at Athens, we have at least 
three plays of this class from the pen of Pherecrates,} 
while, at a later period of the fifth century, other 
works of a similar character seem certainly to have 
appeared. 3 

The general character of these plays, however, 
_ seems, in spite of the modernity of their subject, to 
have been essentially that prevailing during the early 
period to which they belong. Pherecrates and his 
imitators seem to have been merely concerned in 
drawing a picture—perhaps a somewhat burlesque 
one—of the general life of an Hetaera and her 
followers, and in dwelling upon the various comic 
incidents which might occur in her environment, 
without troubling to connect these incidents by 
means of any very definite story. In other words, 
the Hetaera-play of Pherecrates was still, in the 
main, that mixture of pantomime and variety-show 
with which one is familiar in Aristophanes, and with 
which one’s ideas of the early Athenian Comedy are 


usually associated. And that plays of this class con- 


tinued to be produced with success till well into 
the fourth century, there seems no reason to doubt. 
The typical Hetaera-play of-the Middle Comedy, 
however, is of an entirely different character. In this 
there is a definite plot, of which the Hetaera is the 
heroine, while the action of the piece is supplied by 
the struggles de nocte locanda of her various rival 
lovers. In fact, the Hetaera-play of Antiphanes or 
Alexis is a comedy in the modern sense of the word, 
1 [Supra, p. 128.] 
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while the Hetaera-play of an earlier period is still 
nothing but an extravaganza. The author of this 
great change is not known; perhaps it was Anaxan- 
drides. ; 

It is stated of Anaxandrides that he was the first 
to introduce épwras xal tapOévwv POopast into 
Comedy. This statement is, at first sight, rather 
difficult to understand, when one considers plays like 
the Vemeszs of Cratinus, or the Cocalus of Aristoph- 
anes, not to speak of erotic episodes like the one 
which terminates the Lcclesiagusae of the latter 
writer ; and it must be apparent that the mere intro- 
duction on the stage of such subjects cannot be the 
merit claimed by Suidas for Anaxandrides. The 
most simple explanation of the apparent anomaly 
would therefore seem to be, that what Suidas means | 
to imply, is that Anaxandrides was the first to make 
erotic subjects the main interest of his plot, and to 
introduce his principal characters as taking part in 
them ; for this, as we have already seen, was not the 
case with the earlier plays which dealt with erotic 
matters. 

Whether this great advance was really due to 
Anaxandrides cannot, unfortunately, be proved with 
anything like certainty, for such fragments of his 
works as have survived are remarkably reticent on 


1 No one who is familiar with the Middle Comedy is likely to wish 
to maintain that the words rap0évwv POopds imply that the plays of 
Anaxandrides were similar in character to such plays as the Andria or 
the Adelphi of Menander. The exact nature of the rapOévwy epwres 
of the Middle Comedy, which form, in fact, an infinitesimal part of 
the erotic element in that literature, will be fully discussed lower down. 


[pp. 159, 213.] 
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this particular subject ;1 but there can be no doubt 
that it took place about his time, so that there is at 
least a strong probability, under the circumstances, 
that it was the result of his influence. 

On the first and older class of Hetaera-play, it is 
useless to dwell further; a certain vague idea of 
their general nature is all that can be gained by the 
study of their fragments, and the external evidence 
as to their character is equally meagre, while the 
intentional want of coherence which marked their 
action makes it obviously absurd to endeavour in 
any way to reconstruct them. The character of the 
second and, for our purposes, more important class, 
will be best explained by a brief examination of one — 
or two striking specimens, the remains of which are 
sufficiently important to render it possible to follow 
their story, at any rate for a certain distance. 

Thus, in the Campylion of Eubulus, we are intro- 
duced to two men, one of whom sighs with quite 
modern plaintiveness over the heavy burden of his 
love for a certain xoouia eTaipa: 

tis hv 6 ypdwas mpOros avOparwv dpa 
7 KypoTAacrTioas "KpwO’ vrdrrepov ; 
ws ovdey yder TARY yeALOdvas ypadeLy, 
GAN iv dmreipos TOV TpdTwV TOV TOU Geod, 
eT yap ovTe KoUdos ovUTE Pad.os 
dmraAvXaynvat To pépovTe THY VvoroV, 
Bapis 5€ kopidy * wos dv obv €xou TTEpa. 
TOLOUTO Tpayya ; ANpos, Ei Kal pycé Tis. 
(Fr. 3 ap. Athen. xiii. 562C.) 

1 Curious in this connection is the fact that, while the Caf/ivi of 

Plautus is the only extant play derived from Anaxandrides, it is, at the 


same time, the only extant play of Latin Comedy which is not con- 
cerned with erotic subjects. 
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Through the agency of the friend, who is evidently 
more of a man of the world, the lovers meet at a 
supper party, which was probably at least a partie 
carrée. Were the friend gives vent to various cynical - 
remarks on women :— 

® yata Kepapi, tis ce OnpuxAs wore 
eTevge KoiAns Aaydvos eiptvas Palos ; 
} Tov KaTELbas THY yuvatKkeiay Piow 
WS OVX! puKpots 7OeTaL ToTYpiots. 


(Fr. 2 ap. Athen. x1. 471 E.) 


and, evidently a little sceptical as to the inviolable 
coou.otns Of the lady, makes various efforts to induce 
her to commit herself, either by eating or drinking to 
excess! (/7. I, 5), or by displaying her talents in a 
questionable “song and dance.” (/7. 6.) His efforts 
seem, however, to be unsuccessful, and at the end 
of the evening the hero is as hopelessly in love as 


CVET — Ss 8? CSelrver Koopiws, he exclaims, 


> 7 ” “ 7 7 
ovkK worep AAAaL, TOV THATwY TOLOvMEVaL 
Uh + \ 1 A la nw 
todvras, exattov TAs yvdbous kat TOV KpEwv 
ae > A > ha oe nae 
aréBpuKov ataypas, dAX’ Exdorov puKkpov ay 
ameyéevel’ womrep rapOEevos MiAnoia. 


(Fr. 4 ap. Athen. xiii. 571 F.) 


The dénouement of this interesting little story 
we do not know; let us hope it was a satisfactory 
one. 

In the Agonis of Alexis again, we find a girl 


1 That rpayjuara was merely a polite word for drinking, seems 
clear from Alexis, Polycleia :— 
6 mp&ros evpwv Kouwos Rv Tpayhuara* 
TOU cuutroclou yap duarpiBny Eevpé mrws 
Kapyovs éxe undémore Tas o.avybvas. 
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remonstrating with her mother, who wishes her to 
accept a rich but dissolute lover in preference to the 
veaviocxos Of her choice. 

@ pTep, txeTebw OE, pi) Tiree [ow 

tov MurydAav' ov yap KiBapwdds eip’ eyo, 

The mother, however, insists, in spite of the young 
man’s professions of (imaginary?) wealth (/” 2), in 
carrying off her daughter to the rich lover’s house, 
where, however, the hero also manages to turn up 
and make some cutting remarks on the family 
portraits (77. 3).4_ He then succeeds in making the 
mother drunk (/7”. 4), and so, we are led to believe— 
for the end is again veiled in obscurity—is enabled 
to elude her vigilance.” 

Further evidence as to the character of this style 
of art may be obtained by studying several of the 
plays of Plautus, such as the TZvuculentus, the 
Mercator, or the Mostellaria, which seem to have 
been adapted directly from Greek works of this 
class, without being in any way influenced by the 
later romantic ideas. 

But while the incidents which occur in the 
individual plays are naturally of an endless variety, 
certain broad features are recognisable throughout 
this literature. 

Firstly, not only is love for an Hetaera enthusiast- 
ically praised, but it is specially described as the one 

1 gidxa are doubtless used here in the same sense as “ mariscae”’ in 
Iuv. ii, 13, or ‘‘ficus” in Mart. vii. 71. 

2 Or, perhaps, the veavicxos tries the effect of the @npixXeca on the 
girl herself (cp. the epigram of Hedylus, Auth. Pal. v. 199) ; sed haec 


omnia incerta. In any case, the scene seems somewhat to suggest that 
in Petr. 85 segq. 
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love in life worth loving. The advantage of the 
Hetaera over the wife is such a stock subject, that 
it will be unnecessary to do more than mention 
one or two of the most striking passages in which 
the feeling finds expression, such as that cited in — 
Athenaeus, xiii. 559 A, from the Adchamas of 
Amphis : 
E(T OV yuvatKds EoTLV EVVOLKOTEPOV 
yapeThs eTaipa; ToArAV ye kal par eixdtws. 
7 pev vouw yap katappovova’ évdov péevet, 
9 8° otdev Ste 7 Tots Tpdmots OVNTEOS 
avOpwrds eoriv 7 wpds GAXAov azuréov. 


or that quoted in the same place from the Corinth- 
zastes of Philetaerus: 

ws Takepov, © Zed, kat padrakdy Td BACuy exet. 

OuUK €TOS ETalpas Lepov €OTL TAVTAXOV, 

GAN ovxt yaperhs ovdapod THs “HAAOos. 

But this is not all. The advantages of Hetaera- 
love over adultery are expounded after a fashion 
that cannot fail to be startling to anyone who has 
not formed a clear conception of what “love” meant 
in the Athens of Demosthenes. A striking instance 
of this occurs in the annion of Eubulus,’ and the 
same idea is still further developed in the Pentathlus 
of Xenarchus. 


1 Baris Néxn yap oKébria vumpever AdOpa, 
Tas oxi mavrwv éoriv GOALWTATOS $ 
eLov OewphoavrT. mpos Tov Hop, 
yupvas épeéts él xépws Teraypévas, 
év NetToTHVaS peo EoTwoas, olas 
"Hptdaves ayvois tOact xnrever Kopas, 
puKpov mpiacbar Képuwaros Thy Hdoviy, 
Kal un AaOpalay Kimpw, aicxlorny viowy 
Tracy, duwKew, UBpeos ov rb0ouv xapur. 
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As for that “love of a man for a maid,” which 
is, so to speak, the very essence of the love-element 
in later Greek literature, it is simply ignored in 
Middle Comedy. A girl that one is going to marry 
has all the disadvantages of a wife, but for one thing. 
While the wife zz esse is, as a later writer feelingly 
expresses it, “an immortal necessary evil,” and, 
therefore, cannot be altogether escaped from, there 
is no need to meet troubles halfway by drawing 
attention to the wife zz posse. Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we marry; and while we do so, let 
us have no Alexandrian skeleton at the feast to 
. remind us of the fatal hour. And so, if the question 
be asked, “What did the Middle Comedy writers 
think of such love?” the answer is, “They did not 
think of it at all.”? 

And this will serve to introduce us to a further 
question, in the answer to which lies the key to the 
whole of this part of our subject. What is actually 
meant by the “love” which we hear so often ex- 


' The one or two apparent exceptions to this rule, such as those in 
the Marathonid of Timocles or the Philaulus of Theophilus, are in 
reality no exceptions at all. This will be clear enough if we consider 
what is meant in these passages by a xépn, and do not confuse the 
sentiment there expressed with a sentiment which does not occur till 
a later period. The xépy in question (a kOapicrpia in the Philaulus) 
is merely an Hetaera im fosse instead of iz esse, an Hetaera who has 
not yet entered into regular business, and herein consists her superiority 
from the point of view of those who do not share Diogenes’ view as to 
the parallel between women and houses. That her attractions do not 
differ in kind from those of the regular Hetaera will be plain enough to 
anyone who takes the trouble to turn to the passage in the J/arathonit, 
and that the character of the ‘‘love” she inspires is also similar will 
be equally apparent from the same lines. That this was the character 
of the rap0évwv Zpwres with which, according to Suidas, Anaxandrides 
dealt, seems beyond question. 
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pressed for these Hetaerae? The answer may be 
simple and brief: ornari res ipsa vetat, contenta doceri: 
the love of the Middle Comedy is animal, passion, 
pure and simple; the Hetaera caters for the appetites 
of the time in exactly the same way, even if in a 
different sphere, as the cook and the fishthonger, — 
of whom we also hear so much both to Prajse and 
blame, in this literature.! Of love in the modern 
sense of the word, of love as distinct from lust, 
there is nowhere any suggestion in the writers of the 
Middle Comedy. This fact is so patent to anyone 
who is familiar with the plays of this period, that 
one may, perhaps, be spared the trouble of its 
illustration. If anyone is inclined to doubt it, let him 
open the third volume of Meineke’s Comic Fragments 
at random, and read; he will soon be satisfied. 

When this is the case, it is not surprising that we 
find “Platonic” love held up to consistent ridicule 
during the time of the Middle Comedy. <A 
sufficiently striking example of this method is the 
passage quoted in Athenaeus, xiii. 563 C, from the 
Dithyrambus of Amphis : 

ti dys; ov Tavtl mpoodoKas weiPew épé, 

as €oT EpacTis doTLs, Wpatov dirdv, 
TpOTHWV EparTHS ExTL, THY OW wapels 5 
appwv y aAnOas. K.7.A. [27 2.] 

But the clearest proof of all is that furnished by 
the fact that Plato himself, and Sappho, whose style 
of love was, as we have already had occasion to 
observe,” recognised as similar in spirit to that 


1 Alexis himself says this, in almost as many words, in the passage 
quoted below, p. 163. 2 Supra, p. 85. 
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advocated by the philosopher, are, perhaps, the two 
favourite butts for the wit of the Middle Comedy. 
That the Péato of Aristophon, like the Hedychares 
of Theopompus, of which we have already spoken, 
and the Sapphos of Antiphanes, Amphis, Ephippus, 
and Timocles, were, at least some of them, in part 
devoted to this subject, it seems only reasonable to 
believe, while sporadic allusions to the matter are, 
of course, sufficiently common. The one possible 
exception to this general rule appears in the Helene 
of Alexis, where a character is introduced upholding 
the Platonic view of love; but it would be bold, in 
the face of so much evidence on the other side, to 
assert that this isolated statement in any way indi- 
cates the general tone of the comedy in question. 
It is far more likely that the champion of these 
views (perhaps Theseus’) was made to see the error 
of his ways and repent his lost opportunities before 
the play was out. _ 

And akin in spirit to the above is the tendency, 
so common that it hardly needs special illustration, 
to throw ridicule on the married state and on family 
life in general.22~ When the man, who is called the 


1 The ‘‘ Platonic” nature of Theseus’ admiration for the unde- 
veloped charms of Helen is a well-known feature of the legend. A 
comparison with Aristoph. Zhesmoph. B, Fr. 26, seems to suggest 
a further reason why Theseus should have been introduced as a mock 
‘* Platonic” lover. Cp. Phot. s.v. xvooddkwv. 7d dé Tots mardiKols 
xXpjcOat Aakwvrigfew Eeyov. ‘EXévy (so Ruhnken for Medaivy) yap 
Oncevs oTws éxphoaro. 

2 In this connection we may remark that the tendency of the mytho- 
logical stories commonly parodied by Middle Comedy was also almost 
entirely in this direction. The Zevs worxds with whom the Athenian 
audience of the day was so familiar, was hardly the type of character 
to inspire respect for married life. How different was the New Comedy 
treatment of the adulterer, we shall see further on. 


M 
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originator of the erotic element in Middle Comedy, 
can write words like these: 


doris yapety Bovrcdver, ov Bovdrcdverau 

> “ / 7 »” lal 

6pOGs, Sidte PovAcveTar YoUTw yapei, 
(Anaxandrides, Zucert. 1.) 


and mean them, there can be little doubt as to the 
tendency of that erotic element which he was the 
first to introduce. In fact, not only is marriage a 
favourite subject of ridicule, but it is one on which 
the writers of this period make some of their happiest 
remarks. There are few things in Antiphanes as 
good as the passage in the Pzlopator, where one 
man, meeting another, enquires after a friend, and | 
hears that he has got married. 


ti ov déeyews; he exclaims in horror. dAnGuas 
yeydpyxev, Ov ey® (OvTa TepuratovvTs TE 


V4 
KaTEeALTOV $ 


Alexis is seldom as amusing as when he proclaims 
(/ncert. 34) marriage worse than disfranchisement. 


5 3 > \ val , 5 a > lal 

elT OvYXL KpEtTTOV ETL TH Y EXOVTL VOUV 
aripov etvar parrov 7 yvvatk €xeELy ; 
ToAAw ye’ TOUS peV yoov GTipOVS OVK €0. 
dpxnv ANaydvras 6 vopos ape TOV TEXAS" 
5 QA XN yA EX “~ y 4 

erav d€ yipys, ovde TavTOV KUpLOV 


” > 
ELECT LV Elva, 


Such, then, is the erotic element of the Middle 
Comedy—the praise of sensuality and the ridicule 
of all that is ennobling or virtuous. Alexis tells 
us all when he says: 
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Tas HOovas Set TvAAEyeLy TOV THdpova. 

tpeis 8’ eioly al ye THv Sbvapiy KeKTHpEVaL 

TiHV Ws GAnOGs ovvTeAOtcav TH Bia, 

Td Tueiv, TS payeiv, 75 THS Adpodirys TvyXaveL, 

7a 8° GAAa tpocOyjKas aravTa xpi) KaXeiv, 

, (Lucert. 31.) 
Processit Vesper Olympo. It was time the Mace- 

donian barbarians swept all this away and made 
place for cleaner things. * 


VIII. THE NEw CoMEDY. | 


The feeling on passing from the Middle to the 
New Comedy is like the fresh air on coming out 
of the bar of a public-house. The Middle Comedy 
is the last decaying branch of the old literature; the 
romantic New Comedy is one of the earliest and most 
vigorous offshoots of that new literature which sprang 
from the genius of Antimachus, and has continued to 
the present day. In the Middle Comedy, we are still 
face to face with the women of typical Athens, with 
the women of Aristophanes, at best with the women 
of Euripides——and with the way in which typical 
Athens treated these women; in the New Comedy 
this is changed, and woman—the woman that can 
be loved as wife and mother—steps into her true 
place as object of, and partner in, the intensest and 
the purest passions of which humanity is capable. 

It will be remembered that the Middle Comedy 
treatment, of women and love for women, had four 
main characteristics. 

1 Another phase of the Middle Comedy treatment of women, the 


discussion of which here would lead us too far away from our immediate 
subject, will be considered in Excursus I. 
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(1) The glorification of the Hetaera and of love 
for the Hetaera. 

(2) The purely sensual nature of the love thus 
extolled. 

(3) The ridicule of all love that was not sensual. 

(4) The ridicule of family-life. 

The New Comedy flatly contradicts every one 
of these principles. The love of which it treats is 
love for a virgin) and the consummation of this 
love is marriage. Such love is by no means purely 
sensual ; indeed, at times it is almost of a ‘“‘ Platonic” 
character. And lastly, not only is the sanctity of 
marriage strictly insisted upon, and the advantages 
of marriage as a system strongly maintained, but 
the family relations, anyhow among the younger 
generation, are often of a very pleasant character. 

In fact, while the action of the Middle Comedy 
is concerned with a love, the consummation of which 
is a temporary sensual gratification, the action of 
the New Comedy is supplied by the efforts of its 
heroes and their adherents, to secure that the love 
which occupies so much of their thoughts may be 
made at once legitimate and permanent. It was 
New Comedy that first introduced on the stage the 
love of a life, as opposed to the love of an hour. 
If anyone were to ask what was the chief merit of 
Menander, the answer would be that he was the 
first to show the Athenians that “love for ever,” 


1 That the Yevdoxdpn, as the Athenian stage-managers rather quaintly 
called her—a class of character sufficiently common, it must be ad- 
mitted—differs ¢ofo cac/o from the regular Hetaera, is almost too 
obvious to need mention. 
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with which every poetaster and novel-reader has now 
been familiar for so many centuries. 

But the differences between the treatment of 
women in the new literature, and that to which they 
were exposed in the literature we have just been 
studying, will. be most readily made clear if we 
proceed at once to the detailed examination of 
the former. 

The first and most prominent feature of the New 
Comedy treatment of the love of men for women 
is its insistance on marriage—that is to say, on a 
definite guarantee of permanence and constancy— 
as the one proper consummation of such love. In 
fact, as we have already had occasion to observe 
in another place, the idealisation of marriage is the 
basis of Greek romance.} 

This insistance on marriage is, of course, most 
strikingly exemplified in the typical New Comedy 
plot, which is sufficiently familiar to every student of 
the Latin comedians. Thus, in five of these Latin 
plays, the Heauton Timorumenos (of Menander), 
the Phormio (of Apollodorus), the Rudens (of 
Diphilus), the Curculzo, and the Poenulus, the story 
is of exactly the kind that subsequently appears 
in the Greek novel—a young man falls in love 
with a virgin, and, after various misfortunes which 
threaten to separate the pair, they are eventually 
married, and live happily ever afterwards. 


1 Supra, p. 109. 

2 Of the Casina, which would appear at first sight to belong to this 
class, we shall speak in another place. [The Excursus, dealing with 
this subject, seems not to have been written; comp. Excursus K.] 
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On this class of plot it is unnecessary to dwell, 
except that it may be worth while just to draw 
attention to the extremely passionate nature of the 
love which makes these young men so anxious to 
marry. The modern reader would instinctively 
expect that the confinement of love to these 
legitimate and, as one would now consider them, 
commonplace channels, would inevitably lead to a 
lessening of its charm, and a diminution of its force. 
As a matter of fact, the result was the very reverse. 
Not only has the character of man’s love for woman 
changed, but this love has developed an intensity 
of poetry and passion which has never belonged 
to it before.’ Instances are easy to find; the most 
striking one is perhaps shown us at the meeting of 
Phaedromus and Planesium, in the Curculio (i. 3): 


PL. tene me, amplectere ergo! PH. hoc etiam est 
quamobrem cupiam vivere. 

quia te prohibet herus, clam hero potior. PL. prohibet, 
nec prohibere quit, 

nec prohibebit, nisi mors meum animum abs te abalien- 
averit. 

PH. sibi sua habeant regna reges, sibi divitias divites, 

sibi honores sibi virtutes sibi pugnas sibi proelia ! 

dum mi abstineant invidere, sibi quisque habeant quod 
suum est !? 


1 It is hard for us, in our generation, to realise what the first dawn of 
pure love for women must have meant to the men who sawit. It needs 
a conscious effort of will to clean away from one’s eyes and one’s heart 
the dust of the centuries, and to look back clearly ; but if once the 
effort be successfully made, it is no longer hard to understand why, 
at the end of the fourth century, the pure girl was a more inspiring 
ideal than “the woman with a past,” and why the map@évos could stir 
depths of passion that the éralpa had left untouched. 

2 These last lines are very suggestive of Theocr. viii. 53. It is worth 
noticing that in this play (v. 2, 72) the girl is specially asked whether 
she is willing to marry. 
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But there are others, almost equally forcible, in 
the ARudens (iv. 8)—where particular enthusiasm is 
expressed at the prospect of marriage, as opposed 
to the relation which had previously been the lover’s 
highest possible ideal,—the Poenulus (v. 4, 49)’, and 
elsewhere. 

But another and equally eaporiant type of story 
is that in which the man first seduces the woman, 
and then subsequently marries her. Plays of this 
description are the Azxdria, the Eunuchus, the 
Adelpla (all by Menander), the Aulularia, and the 
Cistellaria.? 

Of these, the Czstellaria is different from the rest. 
Here, the girl Silenium, who, though supposed to 
be the daughter of a /ena, has been brought up as 
a virgin (i. 3, 24), is induced by a promise of marriage 
to live with the man Alcesimarchus, a promise which . 
is afterwards fulfilled only after a considerable delay. 
(i. I, 90-100.) In the other four cases, however—_ 
and this is very important—the promise of marriage 
is subsequent to the seduction, and takes the form, 
not of an inducement to, but of a reparation for 
the latter. The lover regards the seduction as a 
crime, for which he is willing to make amends to 
the utmost of his power, while at the same time 
he is anxious to perpetuate and legalise his amour. 
He therefore adopts what we are accustomed in 
modern times to call an “honourable course,” and 


1 **patrue mi, ita me di amabunt ut, ego si sim Iuppiter, 


iam hercle ego illanc uxorem ducam, et Iunonem extrudam foras !” 
etc. 
? Probably by Menander. At any rate, C7ste//. i. 1, 90 segg. is a 
translation of Menand. /ncert. 32. 
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offers marriage to the woman whom. he has loved 
and still loves. The importance of this feature is two- 
fold—firstly, the close association thus brought about 
between marriage and love of the most “romantic” 
and unconventional description; and secondly, the 
perpetuation and legalisation of a form of love which 
is obviously by nature temporary and illegitimate. 
And thus the love-stories of the New Comedy may 
be said to begin where those of the Middle Comedy 
end; while the heroes of the latter are concerned 
with achieving the temporary satisfaction of their 
sensual desires, the heroes of the former are occupied 
in striving to make permanent atonement for the 
indiscretions which such desires have led them to 
commit. 

To quote instances of what has been said: in the 
Andria the promise of marriage is distinctly an act 
of reparation, which the lover feels himself in duty 
bound to make. This is evident from the argument 
of Sulpicius Apollinaris,! and from various passages 
in the play.2, The same is the case in the Adelphi. 
Here Aeschinus, as soon as he considers what he 
has done, comes to the mother of Pamphila, and 
begs with tears to be allowed to marry her by way 
of reparation.* In the Azwlularia, the petition of 
Lyconides to the miser Euclio is animated by a very 


- ‘*Glycerium vitiat Pamphilus, 
gravidaque facta dat fidem, uxorem sibi 
fore hanc,”’ etc. 
2 «9. Ter. And, i. 5, 36 seqg., iv. 2, II segg. 
3 In the Adelphi of Menander, this feature was, in all probability, 
even more prominent than it is in Terence’s contaminated version. 
4 Ter. Adelph, iii. 2, 34 seqgg.; cp. ili. 4, 23 segg. 
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similar spirit In the Aamuchus (which is, it must 
be remembered, the love-story of a boy of sixteen)’, 
there is no opportunity for any such behaviour on 
the part of Chaerea, though his sincere regret (il. 3, 
33 segg.), and his enthusiasm when the possibility 
of marriage becomes apparent (v. 8, I segq.), show 
clearly enough that he is not intended to be an 
exception to the general rule. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the feeling, 
which prompts the various characters of whom we 
have spoken to make reparation for their wrong- 
doing, is merely a feeling of repentance, or a regard 
for public opinion. It. is love, and love of a most 
passionate kind, that makes them so anxious to 
marry the women they have wronged. Of the 
enthusiasm of the hero of the Eunuchus at the 
prospect of marriage we have already spoken; in 
the Adelhi, Aeschinus is equally elated under 
similar circumstances ;° in the Au/ularza, the anxiety 
and persistency of Lyconides are evidently inspired 
by the same feeling ;* in the Azdria, Pamphilus 
protests that nothing short of death will divide him 
from Glycerium That love which the Middle 
Comedy could not conceive of as outliving its 
sensual gratification, appears in the New Comedy, 
not weakened, but strengthened by time, and 
obstacles only serve to make the lover more deter- 
mined to perpetuate and to legalise those emotions 

1 Plaut. Azul, iv. 10. 

2 Cp. Ter. Hux. iv. 4, 26. 3 Ter. Adelph, iv. 5, 62 segq. 

4 Cp. Plaut. Au/u/. iv. 7 and 10; the conclusion of the play, in which 


the marriage of the hero was finally settled, is lost. 
5 Ter. And, iv. 2, 14. 
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which had, to a previous generation, owed their chief 
charm to their freedom from the restraints of con- 
stancy and propriety. 

' In the Hecyra again, it is by marriage that, through 
a strange coincidence, the hero is eventually able to 
repair the wrong done to the heroine. In the Szichus, 
too, the plot turns on the constancy of two wives to 
their absent husbands,! while, in the Z7vrinxummus, 
there seems strong reason to believe that it is not 
all love for Lesbonicus which makes Lysiteles so 
anxious to marry the former’s sister.” 

To this evidence from the plays themselves may 
be added some further evidence of a more general 
kind. Marriage is mentioned by the anonymous 
author of the epigram in the C. J. G. 6083, as the 
most characteristic feature of Menander’s plays— 

patdpov eraipov ”Kpwros opas, verpnva Oedtpwv, 
Tovde Mévavdpov, det Kpara muKaopevov, 

ovvek’ ap’ avOpdrovs tXapdv Biov cEedida€ev, 
nobvas oKnVAV Opdpact Tact yap. 

Still more emphatic is the testimony of Plutarch, 
who asserts (Symfos. vii. 712 C) that Menander is 
peculiarly suited for married men to hear and read— 

EXEL de Kal TO EPWTLKG. Tap’ GUT@ KOLpOV TETWKOC LV av Opwrous 
Kat GVOTOVC-OpLEVOLS peT a pauK pov aTLOUTL Tapd. TOS EGUTOV 
yuvaikas ...at te POopal tov wapOevwr eis ydpov EerverKds 
KaTarTpepovet, K.T.A. 


Indeed, the essentially “proper” character of the 
Menandrean drama is emphasised by more than one 


1 Here, too, there can be little doubt that in the original (the PAz/a- 
delphi of Menander), this erotic element was more prominent than it is 
in the Latin, 2 Cp. Plaut. 7rim, v. 1, I segg. ; 2, 64. 
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ancient writer. That Comedy could be anything but 
indecent was a revelation to Athens of the fourth 
century, and it was a revelation for which she does 
not seem to have been particularly grateful; but the 
fact that it was a writer whose works were fit “‘ pueris 
virginibusque legi,” who revolutionized the dramatic 
art, is one that a modern student of that revolution 
cannot afford to forget.t 

Two of the plays mentioned above, the Hecyra 
and the Szichus, lead naturally to the consideration 
of another feature of the New Comedy treatment 
of marriage—a feature. which, though less strongly 
marked than that of which we have just been 
speaking, is yet, if one considers what Greek feeling 
had previously been on this matter, perhaps even 
more remarkable. Not only is marriage held up as 
the lover’s ideal, but the actual married state is 
described as a state of happiness, and married 
people, even those who have been married for some 
time, are introduced to us as strongly attached to 
one another. How complete a revolution in Greek 
feeling such a state as this implies, need hardly be 
emphasised.” Yet, in the Stichus, we have a plot 
based on the determination of two women to remain 
faithful to their husbands (who have been absent for 

1 Some further interesting evidence on this subject will be discussed 
later. [Cp. p. 189; but the reference seems to be to a part of the 
work which was not written. ] 

2 In Tragedy, of course, the faithful and loving wife was not so 
entirely unknown. The Athenian might accept an Alcestis, who lived 
in pre-historic and heroic times, though even here his natural tendency 
was to jeer (cp. Aristoph. Agwit. 1251); but, imagine such a character 


in Comedy, which was taken from real contemporary life? The idea 
was preposterous, 
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three years) in spite of the efforts of their father to 
induce them to do otherwise ; they insist on remain- 
ing faithful, though their husbands are poor (Plaut. 
Stich, 1. 2, 75 segg.), and though they are uncertain 
whether their devotion is returned (i. 1, 36 segg.). In 
the Hecyra again, it is the behaviour of Philumena 
after marriage which wins her husband’s heart (Ter. 
Hec. i. 2, 88 segg.\—a remarkably modern form of 
love-story. 

Various fragments, too, of Menander have a 
similar import, such as the famous passage from 
the Jisogynes on the advantages of marriage— 

éXB6vr’ eis vorov 
TOV ExovTa Tav’Tnv eHepdrevoev ErypEedas, 
GTVYOVVTL UPA ApEeLervey, amobavovra TE 
eOale, wepieoretrev otkelws. (F7. I, 9.) 


or Menand. /ucert. 73, where the husband takes up 
the cudgels in his wife’s behalf. Jzcert. 101, again, 
dwells on the close relationship existing between 
man and wife— | 
olketov otTws ovdev eotiv, © Adyys, 
EV OKOTH TLS, WS AVP TE Kal YuV?, 
Incert. 100 points out that a wife must rule her 
husband by love— 
év eot’ dAnbes pidrtpov, evyvipwv Tpdros. 
ToUTw KaTaKpatetiv avdpds eiwHev yuri, 
and a careful reader will have no difficulty in finding 
other more or less important examples of the 
same spirit, both in Menander and in the Latin 
Comedians. 
One important exception there is, of course, to 
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this state of affairs, and that is the relation between 
the old men and their wives. The types of the hen- 
pecked husband and the Xanthippe-like wife are too 
familiar to need illustration. But here it is to be 
observed, that the husbands who appear in this 
position, are always old or elderly men, and this fact 
is probably not without its significance. In describing 
his elderly married men as unhappy, Menander was 
ridiculing, not marriage, but the mariages de con- 
venance which had, before his time, been the regular 
thing at Athens. “These men are unhappy,” says 
Menander, “not because they are married, but 
because they have married wives whom they never 
loved, and whom they chose ‘merely because of their 
money, or to please their relations. If they had 
married for love, the case might well have been 
different.” And thus the hen-pecked husband, who 
belongs to the old régzme, is only a further argument 
in favour of the romantic love-matches of which 
Menander approved. 

Of course the matter did not stop here. It was so 
easy to raise a laugh with a row between husband 
and wife, that Comedy was sure not to abandon the 
subject, even after its raison d’étre had disappeared ; 
and a modern audience, we know, is just as ready to 
laugh at the husband who has lost his latch-key as 
were the Athenians of the fourth century. But the 
point to be remembered is, that a pair of characters 
like Chremes and Sostrata in the Heauton Timoru- 
menus, or Laches and Sostrata in the Aecyra, 
furnishes no real argument against the view that 
Menander and his followers of the New Comedy 
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regarded marriage, if properly entered upon, as a 
state of happiness. 

Another exception, and one that is perhaps in 
reality a more important one, is furnished by 
Menander’s Misogynes, a work which gained very 
great popularity, doubtless owing to the way in 
which it appealed to the lower instincts of the 
audience whom its author was trying to educate up; 
but here it has to be observed that, in the first place, 
as the play is lost, it is impossible to say what the 
actual dénouement was; while, secondly, there was no 
reason why a man of Menander’s versatile genius 
should not for once treat the subject of married life 
in an unusual manner, without in any way abandon- 
ing his general views on the subject.' 

A further feature of the New Comedy treatment 
of marriage is the universal respect for its sanctity. 
The adulterer, who is the favourite hero of mediaeval 
romance, is here invariably held up to contempt and 
hatred. The most familiar instance of this is, of 
course, the story in the Wzles Gloriosus of Plautus, 
but it is far from being an isolated one. The Hatezs 
of Menander evidently treated of a somewhat similar 
subject,? which appears once more in the Aunuchus4 
In the Azdrta again, Charinus is horror-stricken at 


1 It is of course obvious that characters such as Clitipho in the 
Heauton Timorumenus, or Lesbonicus in the 77vinwmmus, do not 
regard matrimony with much enthusiasm, but, in all these cases, the 
reasons for their objection are so apparent that no one would consider 
them as real exceptions to the general rule that the young man of the 
New Comedy looks on marriage with favour. 

2 And here one may remark at once that the incontinence of women, 
which is one of the favourite subjects both of Aristophanes and of 
Euripides, is nowhere emphasised in New Comedy. 

7 Cp. 7. 10, 4 Cp. Ter. Zum. v. 4, 21 segq. 
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the idea of committing adultery with the woman he 
loves, though, when accused of seducing the same 
woman, his only regret is that he cannot plead guilty 
to the charge! An even more remarkable instance, 
and one perhaps without parallel, is furnished by the 
Hecyra, where the Hetaera Bacchis asserts that she 
had refused to admit her lover, Pamphilus, as soon 
as she learned that he was married.2 It may be 
argued, of course, that she did this out of pique, but 
the very cordial nature of the meeting between the 
two (Ter. Hee. v. 4, 16, segg.), and the fact that 
Bacchis knew that her lover had abandoned her 
sorely against his will (i. 2, 45 segq.), and was still 
devoted to her (i. 2, 82), seem to suggest that this is 
not the most natural explanation of her conduct.® 


1 Ter. And. ii. 1, 15 and 25. [The author is assuming that the words 
**quam vellem !” in the latter passage, are spoken by Charinus, not by 
Pamphilus: the editors differ on this point.] This curious passage 
furnishes a further instance, if further instances be needed, of the fact 
that what the Greek required of a woman for a love-match was not so 
much physical purity as constancy to a particular lover. Hence we find 
that by far the greater mass of Greek romantic love-poetry is addressed, 
not to virgins, but to women to whom the writer is, in one way or 
another, married. Thus, too, in the romance of Xenophon Ephesius, 
the adventures of the lovers all take place after marriage (the wedding 
occurs already in chapter viii of book I.), and in this the Apheszaca 
are at least as Greek as, if not more so than the Pas/oralia of Longus, 
or the novel of Eumathius, where the most ridiculous and desperate 
expedients have to be resorted to in order that the heroine may 
preserve her virginity till the end of the last chapter. But this whole 
matter will be more fully discussed when we come to consider the 
Callimachean ideal of woman. [The reference is to a part of the 
work which was not completed. ] | 

4 Ter te. Vol; 24 Steg. 3 CPs: 2,82 

3 The Casinva (of Diphilus) and the Ovge of Menander seem equally 
emphatic on the point, but as both these plays belong, strictly speaking, 
to Middle Comedy, which had other and less romantic reasons for 
decrying adultery, they need not be further noticed here. 
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The passages just described may serve to intro- 
duce us to a further feature of our subject—a feature 
in which the New Comedy is, if possible, even more 
remarkably unlike the Middle Comedy than in those 
which have already been discussed. In the Middle 
Comedy, as we have already had frequent occasion 
to observe, the wife and the husband are invariably 
held up to ridicule when compared with the Hetaera 
and her lover; in the New Comedy we may find this 
position exactly reversed. Instances are rare, (as is 
indeed to be expected, when we consider, in the first 
place, the strong current of popular feeling on the 
subject, and, secondly, the personal relations between 
the leading writers of the New Comedy and the 
prominent Hetaerae of the time,) but they do un- 
questionably occur. The most striking example is 
perhaps that in the Heauton Timorumenus, where not 
only is the Hetaera contrasted unfavourably with the 
virgin, (as she herself admits,)* but her lover is made 
consistently ridiculous as compared with the lover 
who contemplates marriage, and in the end comes 
off badly in the extreme. Very similar evidence is 
furnished by the Hecyra. In the struggle for the 
love of Pamphilus, which takes place in that play 
between the wife and the Hetaera, the former is 
completely successful, and her victory is gained by 
sheer amiability of temper (Ter. Hec. 1. 2, 85 segq.) ; 
indeed, so charming is she, that the Hetaera is 

1 Cp. Ter. Heaut, Tim. ii. 4, 1 seg. 

edepol te, mea Antiphila, laudo et fortunatam iudico, 
id cum studuisti, isti formae ut mores consimiles forent, ete. 


words which raise strange memories of a well-known passage in the 
Dame aux Caméiias. 
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driven in the end to congratulate her husband on his 
good fortune in having married her. (v. 4, 22.) And 
this victory of the wife becomes the more remark- 
able, when we observe that the Hetaera is evidently 
intended to be a very. favourable specimen of her 
class, in every way winston of the lover she is 
compelled to lose.1 

While on this point, it may not be amiss to 
remark that it is by no means impossible that the 
famous Z7hais of Menander really belonged to this 
class of plays, and that the Hetaera, who gives her 
name to the piece, is intended as a parody on the 
typical Hetaera of Middle Comedy. This view, 
which is not improbable in itself, receives some 
support from the mock-heroic tone of /7 1 of the 
‘Thais, and still more from Mart. xiv. 187;% but 
cannot, of course, be regarded as more than a 
possible suggestion.‘ 

Of mere vulgar ridicule or abuse of the ordinary 
Hetaera, as heartless mercenary,® and the like, 


1 Cp. inter alia, v. 1, 303 3, 35. 

2 éuol wey ody devde Toavrnv, Oed, K.T.r« 

3 “haec., (sc. Thais Menandri) primum iuvenum lascivos lusit amores ;” 
where /zsi¢ must almost certainly mean ‘‘ parodied” or ‘‘ ridiculed,” 
and /ascivos amores ‘‘ Hetaera-loves” as opposed to the more orthodox 
amours of which the New Comedy proper treats. 

* In any case, however, it is tempting to read in Prop. ii. 6, 3: 

turba Menandreae fuerit nec Thaidos olim 
tanta in qua populum lusit Erichthonium. 
5 Z.g. Plaut. Cist, i. 1, 66. 
SL. at mihi cordolium est. 
Gy. quid id? unde est tibi cordolium, commemora, obsecro, 
quod neque ego habeo neque quisquam alia mulier, ut per- 
hibent viri ? 
5 Z.g. Plaut. 772m. ii. 1, 15 segg. etc., etc. 


N 
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there is, of course, enough and to spare; but it 
would be unjustifiable to claim expressions such as 
these as distinctive of New Comedy, in the face of 
passages like Epicrates, Azzti/ais, 2, or Anaxilas, 
Neottis, 1. Menander indeed makes a more serious 
charge, perhaps, when one of his characters asserts 
that an Hetaera cannot be good, for she makes a 
trade of sin: 


ovdero8” ETaipa TOU KaA@s TeppdvTiker, 
ma aw r fa , ” a 
7 7 KakOnOes tpdcodov eiwHev roveiv. 


(LIncert. 107.) 


This is, however, an isolated expression, for Menand. 
Incert. 36, at first sight similar, is really different. 

But, though the writers of the New Comedy are 
careful, as a general rule, to avoid anything that 
might have seemed too severe a stricture on that 
system of Hetaera-worship which was so distinctive 
a feature of the age, they are unmistakably emphatic 
in their assertion that such sensual love is not the 
only kind of love of which a man is capable. 
The chivalrous manner in which the lover of New 
Comedy often behaves to his lady, is one of the 
clearest features of the change which the authors of 
the romantic school had succeeded in bringing about 
on the Athenian stage. 

At once the most striking and the most perplex- 
ing illustration of this is furnished by the character 
of Thrasonides in Menander’s celebrated play, the 
Misumenus. This Thrasonides, who belongs to the 
regular type of the MWzles Gloriosus, is in love with 
a slave-girl, whom he has obtained in the course of 
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his wars;! but he has so disgusted her with his 
boasting (like Leontichus in Lucian) that she has 
conceived a most violent hatred for him. He then, 
though she is his slave, and though his passion is 
so great that he cannot sleep for thinking of her,? 
instead of using: his undoubted power to accomplish 
what he wishes,’ tries every means that he can 
imagine in order to conciliate her, “sending her 
gifts, and weeping, and praying,’ * that she may look 
more favourably upon him. 

The dénouement of the play is lost. It is not 
impossible that in the end the slave-girl was iden- 
tified as an Athenian, and carried off by some more 
acceptable lover, who thus profited by the chivalrous 
conduct of his rival, or she may even have turned 
out to be the soldier’s sister, as in the Curculio or the 
Eipidicus, in either of which cases the scruples of 
Thrasonides would be necessary to the working of 
the plot. But all this is, for our present purpose, of 
no importance. What is of importance, and of the 
utmost importance, is the fact that Thrasonides, 
though he is so violently in love with the girl, will 
not make use of his unquestioned power to gratify 
this passion, because of the dislike which she feels 
for him. In fact, his love is of such a kind that he 


t Taduckdpiov we KaTadedovAwK’ evTenés, 

dv obdé efs TOV Todeulwy oimwmore, (LF. 3.) 

Cp. Arrian, Dissert. Hpictet. iv. 1. 

aC 0s Fo 2Oe Fi, 
: map’ éuol yap éatw évdov, tear 5é wor 

kal Bovdouat TodT’, ov maw dé, (F7 5.) 
4 Vide Arrian, Joc. cit. where the whole subject of Thrasonides is 

discussed. 
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does not merely want to satisfy a sensual appetite— 
he wants to be loved. Unless he can feel that she 
loves him, none of those privileges, which, to the 
‘ordinary Hetaera-lover of the day, would have been 
of themselves the complete consummation of love, 
are of any value to him. é€£eori pot TovTo Kal 
Bovrona, ov Tow 6é. 

The aim of the lover is not to gratify himself, but 
to inspire love.!. That we are here face to face with 
a form of love which is not only actually absent from 
Middle Comedy, but is by nature absolutely foreign 
to that literature and could not possibly appear in it, 
is too obvious to need further emphasis.” 

This much, then, is clear; but there remains a most 
perplexing question, which, though it is a little aside 
of our immediate subject, is yet too interesting to be 
passed by altogether. Why is it Thrasonides, the 
Mules Gloriosus whom all the Comedians are banded 
together to ridicule, who appears as the most 
chivalrous lover of the whole of New Comedy? 
Why is a man who is universally regarded as a 
fool, made to give expression to such elevated senti- 
ments, and to follow such a noble line of conduct? 


1 This is the view taken of the case by Diogenes Laertius (vii. 130), 

when he is discussing the Stoic doctrine of love. 
elvat O€ Tov Epwra émiBodHy Pidrotrotias ia Kdddos Euharvdmevov’ Kal 

Kn evar cvvovolas, ddd gditias. Tov yotv Opacwvridnr, xaliep év eEovola 
EXovTa THY Epwuevyny, Oia TO micetoOar améxev avTHs. elvat odv Tov epwra 
gidias. K.T.r. 

2 One need merely think of Thais, the ideal Hetaera, undevds 
épooay, 

3 That this is no mere coincidence is shown by the characters, of 
Stratophanes in Menander’s Sicyonius, and others, of whom we shall 
speak presently. [p. 182.] 
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The first explanation that suggests itself is, of 
course, “ Because he is a fool.’ This view is cer- 
tainly advanced in a passage of Plutarch, where 
Thrasonides is compared to the miser who starves 
rather than make use of the food he has in the house,! 
and seems to find favour too with Thrasonides’ own 
slave? But this explanation is-not a very satisfac- 
tory one, somehow. However great a fool Menander 
might wish to make of the mercenary soldier of the 
time, this does not seem the natural line for his folly 
to take, nor was it the line, as we know from his- 
torical evidence, that the folly of these people 
actually did as a rule take. A Pyrgopolinices must, 
one would have thought, have been a far more 
familiar figure to citizens who had enjoyed a Mace- 
donian occupation, than a Thrasonides. One might, 
perhaps, imagine that the behaviour of Alexander to 
the wife and daughters of Darius—behaviour which 
was regarded in Greece as somewhat remarkable 3— 
had suggested the character of Thrasonides, for, after 
all, the ideal soldier of the age, whether for good or 
evil, is always Alexander; only it seems doubtful 
whether a single action of an unusual kind could 

1 Plut. de Cupid. Div. 524F. 

[xalroe r&s od wavixdy ovd€ oixrpdv Td WdOos, el Tis iuaTtiw uh xpHrat dia 
TO pryodv, unde pry dia Td mewyv, unde trOvTH bid Td PidoTovteiy ; 
adn’ év Tois Opacwvidov Kakots éoriv* 

Tap €uol yap éotw evdov, tear dé wot, 
Kat BovNouat TOOT’? . ws 
ws ol éupavéorata éporres, 
. ov Tod de. . 2 2. K.TA] 
2 Misumenus, Fr. 6. 
3 Cp. Athen. xiii. 603 C, where not only is his continence emphasised, 


but also his treatment of his captives as if they were free. Cp. Menand. 
Stcyon. Lr. 3. 
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serve to form so constant a type as the chivalrous 
soldier-lover. At one time I thought that, as the 
soldier of New Comedy has generally served in 
Asia, perhaps he might be supposed to have im- 
ported his advanced romantic ideas from one of 
those Greek Asiatic cities which were, as we know, 
the original home of Greek romance, and indeed of 
all important developments of Greek erotic litera- 
ture, But there is to modern notions so great an 
incongruity in the idea of, say, the Colonel of a 
West India regiment so influenced by the latest 
school of literature as to model his life on it, that, 
though such a character would not, perhaps, have 
seemed so absurd to the Greeks as it does to us, 
still, in the absence of all definite evidence, I have 
preferred not to lay undue stress upon what is, after 
all, entirely a matter of conjecture. Indeed, the 
question remains to me a very obscure one, and I 
cannot at present see any satisfactory solution of it. 
But, whatever may have been the causes which 
led to the creation of this particular character, the 
soldier-lover of a more or less Thrasonides type is 
an unquestionable feature of New Comedy. Besides 
the hero of the Misumenus, of whom we have spoken, 
in the Szcyonius (also by Menander) we find another 
soldier, Stratophanes, who buys a slave-girl, and then 
treats her as if she were a free woman.? To the 
same class of feeling, though expressed in a some- 


1 Mimnermus, Anacreon, and Antimachus were all, of course, natives 
of Greek Asia, where the cult of women seems always, from the earliest 
times onwards, to have been more developed than in Greece itself. 
There is a certain grim irony in the tradition that would make Anaxan- 
drides, too, a native of Colophon, — 2 Vide Fr. 3. 
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what different way, belongs the remorse which the 
soldier Polemon (in the Periceiromene of Menander) 
feels for the wrong he has done to his alyuadtoro 
€ PWLEVY. 

A case in some respects similar, though in others 
different, is that of the soldier Stratippocles, in the 
Epidicus, who falls in love with his captive, but 
does not touch her.t The differences, of course, 
here are that, firstly, the play belongs to Middle 
Comedy, its moral being that Stratippocles will 
be happier with his fidzcina than with the girl of 
high birth, for whom he has formed the chivalrous 
attachment ;? while, secondly, the continence of the 
hero is not so much a feature of his character as a 
necessity for the development of the plot; and, 
thirdly, the soldier is here not a mercenary, but an 
Athenian citizen, who has been fighting against the 
Thebans. But though, therefore,.the case of the 
Epidicus does not belong to the same category as 
those previously discussed, the association in it 
of the soldier with chivalrous behaviour towards 
women is yet worthy of notice, and, even if only 
a coincidence, is still an interesting one.’ 

Apart, too, from these very remarkable instances, 
there are not a few passages scattered about in the 

1 Plaut, Zpid. i. 2, 7. 

2 Cp. v. I, 45, where the lover’s regrets are promptly answered by 


the assertion that there is another woman ready who will do just as 
well or better: stultus, tace ! 
tibi quidem quod ames domi praesto. 
3 That the character of the soldier belonged essentially to erotic 
comedy is further shown by Plaut. Cafz. prolog. 57: 
hic neque periurus leno nec meretrix mala 
neque miles gloriosus. 


- 
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remains of the New Comedy which serve to show 
that the “love,” of which there is so much talk in 
that literature, is not the merely animal passion of 
an earlier period. Of these, a striking one is that 
preserved in Plutarch, af. Stob. Flor. |xiii. 34: 
tov Mevavdpov Spaparwv, says Plutarch there, ov« tows 
dmrdvTwy €v GUVEKTUKOV EOTLV O Epws, olov TvEvpua KoLVoV 
Suakexvkus ; Ov odv paAdicta Ovacdtyv Tov Yeod Kat dpytacriy 
iopev, TOv avopa cvvertAapPdvapev eis THY CATHTL, Erel Kal 
AeAakynke Tept ToD TaAovs piAocoputepov. akvov yap eivas 
Oatparos pijcas TO Tept Tos EpOvTas, WoTEp EoTiv ama 
AaXet. eira amropet kat (yTEl Tpds EavTov* 
tive dedovrAwTat (sc. 0 EpaaTis) TOTE ; 
over ; pAvapos. K.T.A, 
Ser . kKawpos éeotiv 1) vocos 
Pux7s. ) (Menand. Zucert. 14.) 
That is: Menander, a writer familiar with love in 
its most passionate forms (@:acwryy Kal opytactny); 
gives us a sober and serious view of the matter. 
After expressing his astonishment at the ways of 
lovers, he furnishes us with a realistic account of 
love as it actually is (éc7ep ect dua dadrei),? and 
then proceeds to investigate its causes. For a 
moment he is puzzled, and questions with himself, 
but soon he finds the true answer. xkaipos eorw 7 
voros Wuyns. Love is an affection of the soul as 
distinct from the body, and has only an accidental 
connection with the latter.” 
Equally forcible, though in another way, is a 


1 This doubtless refers to some lines, now lost, which preceded the 
passage subsequently quoted. 

2 This is, of course, nothing but a versified version of the -doctrine 
of the Stoic, Euclides, Cp, Diog. Laert. ii. 108. 
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passage from the Poenulus. The lover and his 
slave are watching the two girls, and the slave 
expresses his utter contempt for his master’s 
“Platonic” affection, to which the latter answers 
that he loves Adelphasium as he loves the gods.' 
Another case is in the Curculio, where the love of 
Phaedromus for Planesium is fed on nothing more 
substantial than kisses;2 another in the Hecyra, 
where it is distinctly pointed out that the love of 
Pamphilus for his wife is induced by other than 
sensual considerations.2 Other instances, of more 
or less significance, every reader of the Latin 
comedians will be able to supply for himself; and 
it is further worth observing that when a New 
Comedy character, as occasionally does happen, is 
made to speak slightingly of “Platonic” love, such 
a character is always a slave, never a person of 
refinement.* 

To proceed to the final point of essential difference 
between Middle and New Comedy, it will be re- 
membered that, in the former class of literature, 
family life and the mutual relations of members 
of a family were among the stock subjects of 
ridicule, and that no remarks expressive of any 
other views on this matter are to be found there, 


i MI. etiamne (a me didicisti) ut ames eam, quam nusquam 
tetigeris? nihil illuc quidem est. 

AG. deos quoque edepol et amo et metuo, quibus tamen abstineo 
manus, (i. 2, 69.) A remark in v. 4, 49, is similar in spirit. 

2 Plaut. Curc.i. 1, 50 segg. Further moralisings on the power of a 
kiss (which almost suggest Daphnis in Longus’ Paséoralia, i, 18) occur 
in Menand. Jucert. 7. 

3 Ter. Hec. i. 2, 60-segg. 3 85 seq. 

4 eg. the ‘‘Geta” in Menander’s Misumenus, Milphio in the 
Poenulus of Plautus, &c, 
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at any rate before a very late period.! Family life, 
as depicted in the New Comedy, is by no means 
ideal; indeed, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, the unhappy relations between husband 
and elderly wife are, under certain circumstances, 
a favourite subject of ridicule, even with Menander.? 
But yet instances to the contrary are to be found, 
and are, in fact, by no means very uncommon. Not 
to speak of the cases of devotion of wife to husband 
and husband to wife—such as those in the Stchus, 
&c., already sufficiently discussed*?—the relations 
between father and children, and, still more, mother 
and children,* are often described as of the most 
delightful character. 
Of the former, there are interesting examples in 
Menand. Luecert. 59: 
aicxtvouat Tov Tatépa, KAeiropav, povov. 
avTiPerew exeivoy ov Suvjcopat 
adixav’ Ta 8’ dAXra padiws xeipdcopas, 
Lneert, 108: 
0 okAnpoTatos pds vidv Ev TH vovbeTEty 
Tots pev Adyous TiKpds Eat, Tots 8’ Epyous TaTHp. 
Lncert. 113: | 
pndev oddiva Tov rarTépa, yuyveoKkwv Ste 
O péytrtov ayamrav bv eAdxior’ opyiterat, 
Lneert. 117: 
ovderor’ adnbes ovdev od’ vio ratinp 
elw0’ azetheiv, ovr’ Epav Epwpevy.® 
1 Such a passage as Alexis, /wcert. 35, would belong to this date. It 
is very different to the ribald remarks in the Phz/ometor of Antiphanes. 
2 Cp. supra, p. 173. 3 /bid, p. 171. 
* The ‘‘ mater indulgens” is mentioned in Apuleius, Florid, 16, as 


one of the stock characters in Philemon. 
° Menand. Jucert. 109, 114, 115, are all equally to the point. 
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The charming interview between the father and 
his two daughters in the Stzchus (i. 2, 32 segq.), is a 
further, equally striking instance. 

Of the latter relation, that between mother and 
children, there is a good instance in this same play 
(i. 2, 51), where, after the father has propounded 
his intention of marrying again, his daughter reminds 
him that it will be hard for him to find a second 
wife like his first. 

AN. pol ego uxorem quaero, postquam vostra mater 

mortua est. 

Pa. facile invenies et peiorem et peius moratam, pater, 

quam illa fuit; meliorem neque tu reperies neque 
sol videt. 

A still more striking case is that in the Hecyra, 
where the mother of Pamphilus, thinking that it is 
her presence which renders it impossible for her 
son’s wife to live with him, resolves to sacrifice 
herself, and go into voluntary exile into the country.? 
The same idea, though less pleasantly expressed, is 
apparent in Syrus’ remark in the Heauton Timoru- 
menus (Vv. 2, 38): matres omnes fillis 

in peccato adiutrices, auxilio in paterna iniuria. 

But it is needless to multiply instances of a state 
of affairs with which every attentive reader of Plautus 
and Terence must be sufficiently familiar. 


1 Vide Ter. Hee. iv. 2, I segg., a passage of great interest. 

2 Some further remarks on the family relations in New Comedy will 
be found in Excursus K. 

[Frequent reference is made in these pages to Plautus and 
Terence, as illustrating the New Comedy. The justification of such 
reference was to have been dealt with in an Excursus, The author 
was of opinion that the Latin comedians might be cited to illustrate 
plot and subject, though we could not be certain that the actual words 
or expressions in any given passage were due to Greek originals. ] 
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IX. THE ORIGINS OF THE ROMANTIC COMEDY. 


The above investigation into the nature of New 
Comedy, and into the points of difference between 
it and the earlier literature, leads naturally to the 
consideration of a further and final question—that 
of the origin of these differences which are so 
strikingly apparent. We have seen that the romantic 
New Comedy differs entirely in its treatment of 
women from every form of dramatic art which had 
preceded it.1. In fact, we have seen that, while the 
Middle Comedy belongs still entirely to the first or 
classical period of Greek literature, the New Comedy, 
with its striking romantic features, belongs essentially 
to that second period, which it is usual to call the 
Alexandrian, and forms, indeed, one of the depart- 
ments of literature in which the romantic tendencies 
of that period can be studied to the best advantage. 
What we have to consider is therefore this: How 
did Athenian Comedy acquire these romantic features 
which are so conspicuously absent from its earlier 
phases? when did it acquire them? and to whom 
was the acquisition due? 

The last of these three questions may be best 
considered first. There seems every reason to believe 
that this introduction of the romantic element was 
due to Menander rather than to Philemon.? There 

1 That there was no romantic element in Greek tragedy has already 
been shown at length. [See above, pp. 37-67.] 


* The claims of Diphilus need not be considered. His leanings 
towards Middle Comedy are generally admitted; in his fragments 
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can be no question that of the two writers, Philemon 
is the less distinctively romantic. Of the typical 
New Comedy love-stories preserved in Plautus and 
Terence, not one professes to be derived from him. 
The allusions to women altogether are proportion- 
ately much fewer in his fragments than in those 
of Menander; while a large proportion, again, of 
such allusions as there are, are either references to 
Hetaerae, or else belong to the old-fashioned miso- 
gyny of Middle Comedy. The detailed examination 
of his style of art, which occurs in the Florida of 
Apuleius, is altogether strongly suggestive of Middle 
Comedy ;! indeed, Apuleius actually describes him 
as “mediae comoediae scriptor.” It is further to 
be remarked that the number of coarse allusions 
to women is proportionately far greater in Philemon 
than in Menander. Indeed, the whole study of 
Philemon’s treatment of women leaves one with the 
impression, not only that he was at heart a follower 
of the old school, but that even when he did for 


there is no suggestion of any romantic treatment of women. In fact, 
the only real reason for assigning him to New Comedy at all is, 
perhaps, the story of the Rudens, which, Arcturus states in the Pro- 
logue, is derived from this. writer. Of the Caszza we shall speak 
elsewhere. [See page 165, note 2.] 

1 Poeta fuit hic Philemon, mediae comoediae scriptor; fabulas cum 
Menandro in scenam dictavit, certavitque cum eo, fortasse impar, certe 
aemulus. namque eum etiam vicisse saepenumero, pudet dicere, 
reperias tamen apud ipsum multos sales, argumenta lepide inflexa, 
agnatos lucide explicatos, personas rebus competentes, sententias vitae 
congruentes, ioca non infra soccum, seria non usque ad cothurnum. 
rarae apud illum corruptelae, et, uti errores, concessi amores. nec 
eo minus et leno periurus et amator fervidus et servulus callidus et 
amica illudens et uxor inhibens et mater indulgens et patruus obiur- 
gator et sodalis opitulator et miles proeliator ; sed et parasiti edaces 
et parentes tenaces et meretrices procaces, Apul, For, 16, 
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any reason adopt the romantic principle, he developed 
this principle from a more sensual point of view than 
Menander. That this tendency to coarseness is in 
sympathy with the earlier spirit of Athenian comedy, 
but is entirely foreign to its romantic development, 
need hardly be emphasised, after all that has 
already been said on the subject. And it may not 
be altogether beside the question here, to call atten- 
tion to Philemon’s invariable pessimism—pessimism — 
most characteristic of a conservative mind in an age 
of progress, but hardly consistent with such qualities 
as would be required of the originator of a great 
artistic and social revolution.! Furthermore, Philemon 
is regularly spoken of as the rival of Menander ;? the 
reverse is never the case, notwithstanding the fact 
that the relative ages of the two playwrights would 
have made the latter the more natural way of putting 
the case. Again, the much greater success of Phile- 
mon at the time, notwithstanding the well-nigh 
unanimous contrary verdict of subsequent ages,® 
seems to show clearly that he was the more old- 
fashioned of the two; for, as is well known, originality 
is seldom very welcome on the stage. And lastly, 
the very large proportion of Philemon’s works which 
appear to have belonged to Middle Comedy pure 
and simple—a point which will be further discussed 
directly—seems to be further evidence that this was 


1 A curious instance of this feeling is his often-expressed opinion 
that animals are happier than men. Cp. Jucert. 3, 4, 8, etc. 

2 Cp. inter alia Apul. Flor. 16. 

3 Among many expressions to this effect, we need only mention that 
of Quintilian: atque ille quidem (sc. Menander) omnibus eiusdem 
operis auctoribus abstulit nomen et fulgore quodam suae claritatis 
tenebras obduxit. Jmst. x. I, 72. 
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his natural métzer, and that it was only a spirit of 
rivalry with Menander which made him turn his 
attention to a style of art with which he had no real 
sympathy.t As for the Hypobolimaeus, that proves 
nothing, for there is no evidence whatever by which 
to fix the date of this resuscitation of the Cocalus 
of Aristophanes; indeed, if «anything, it rather 
suggests that Philemon found such subjects so little 
congenial, that he had to borrow his materials, in- 
stead of being able to produce them himself. 

All this, it may be argued, proves little as to the 
claims of Menander over Philemon. Indeed, it may 
even be urged that the very fact that Philemon is 
the less distinctively romantic of the two, renders 
it probable that the first introduction of the romantic 
element was due to him. But such an argument, 
though at first sight plausible enough, rests on an 
imperfect comprehension of the real nature of the 
romantic principle in Greek comedy. Were this 
principle a direct development of tendencies charac- 
teristic of the earlier phases of the literature, it would 
doubtless. be right to assume that its first appearance 
in any tangible shape would be of an unemphatic 
and tentative kind; but the romantic principle is no 

1 To take an instance from modern times. M. Daudet is said to 
have written his Sappho with the expressed object of showing that 
he, too, could produce a work which could not be left lying about. 
Similarly, M. Zola may be imagined to have produced La Féve, in 
order to prove that even he could be decent if he tried. But any 
attempt to judge of the general character of these authors by the two 
books mentioned would be obviously futile. In-like manner, in the 
case of Philemon, one has to consider how much of the romantic 


element in his comedies is due to conviction, and how much to a desire 
to show that romantic love-stories were a game two could play at, 
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such development of previous tendencies It is nota 
development, but a regeneration; it is not a growth 
from within, but an annex from without. Whatever 
anyone may suppose to be the origin of the romantic 
element, no one with any acquaintance with the 
subject is likely to wish to maintain that the virgin- 
love of New Comedy is developed out of ihe 
Hetaera- worship of its predecessor on the stage. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that, so far from 
New Comedy appealing to those tastes which Middle 
Comedy had fostered, its remarkable success was 
in great part due to a strong reaction against the 
latter. And thus there is every reason to believe 
that, when once the new emotion found expression 
on the stage, such expression was immediately clear 
and unmistakable; and that therefore, in looking for 
the originator of the movement, one must look for 
that writer of the period whose works exhibit the 
romantic features most strongly and consistently, 
and must regard those other writers, in whom such 
features are less prominent, as more or less unwilling 
imitators. And if this. be so, there can be little real 
doubt as to the validity of Menander’s claim. _ 

The next question to be considered is—When was 
this introduction of the romantic element into Greek 
comedy first brought about? We know that Phile- 
mon began to exhibit in 330, and that the date of 
Menander’s first play is 322; but these facts do not 
of themselves furnish any information as to the 
origin of New Comedy proper. For it is an unques- 
tionable fact, and one of the greatest importance in 
this connection, that both Philemon and Menander 
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wrote plays which are not romantic, and which 
belong, therefore, to Middle, rather than to New 
Comedy. And on this fact hinges the whole ques- 
tion of the date of the introduction of the romantic 
element into Athenian Comedy. 

Of the ninety-seven plays of Philemon, which 
Platonius states were in his time extant, hardly 
fifty titles are preserved, and of these, well-nigh a 
third obviously belong to what were evidently 
Middle Comedies.22 When we consider how ex- 
tremely probable it is that the majority of the plays 
now entirely lost belonged also to this class (for it 
is obvious that a later age would tend to preserve 
such plays as were in harmony with the romantic 
tastes then prevailing, rather than those that were 
not), it becomes clear that a very large proportion 
of the plays of Philemon were not New Comedies 
at all. With Menander the same is to a certain 
extent, though not in an equal degree, also true. 
Of about a hundred plays that he produced during 
the thirty-two years of his literary activity, while 


1 Platon. de Com. p. 30. ad fin. The passage distinctly suggests that 
these ninety-seven plays were not all that Philemon actually wrote. 
cweeTat 6€ atrod (PiAjmovos) Spduara érra mpds éverjxovta, Mévavdpos 
eee yeypage S¢ rdvra Spduara py’. 

The view that the total number of his plays was greater than ninety- 
seven seems to acquire further probability from the fact that he lived 
well-nigh twice as long as Menander, and continued to write up to the 
day of his death. Cp. Apul. Flor. 16.—-It need hardly be remarked 
that if plays of Philemon were already lost in the time of Platonius, 
such plays were, in all probability, Middle rather than New Comedies. 

2 I have reserved the detailed proof of this fact, and the similar one 
concerning Menander, for another place, in order that the sequence 
of the argument may not be disturbed. Vide Excursus, [This Excursus 
does not appear to have been written. ] : 


O 
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a dozen or so, presumably unsuccessful efforts of 
his earlier years, are entirely lost, some twenty 
besides, of those whose titles we know, must be 
ranked with the old, rather than with the new 
form of dramatic art. 

Now when we further reflect that it is not probable 
that, after a writer has once taken to a new and suc- 
cessful development of art, he will then fall back 
again to any considerable extent upon the old, and 
that therefore the Middle Comedies of Menander, 
and also of Philemon,! belong, in all probability, to 
their earlier period and are anterior to the intro- 
duction of the romantic element, it becomes obvious 
that the date of the introduction of this element 
into Comedy, (that is to say, the date of the birth of 
New Comedy,) must be put considerably later than 
is usually done, and that, instead of fixing this date 
at 330, or even at 322, we must rather fix it some- 
where between the years 315 and 310. For assuming, 
as we seem in every way justified in doing, that 
about a quarter of the plays of Menander belonged 
in spirit still to Middle Comedy, and that his rate 
of production increased rather than diminished with 
advancing years, a simple calculation will enable us 
to put the date within these limits. 

Granted then that the introduction of the romantic 
element into Comedy was due to Menander, and | 


1 It is hard to speak so positively of Philemon if, as is probable, he 
was merely the imitator and rival of Menander in this respect ; but, of 
course, if it be granted that his romantic plays are subsequent to 
Menander’s introduction of the subject, it is a matter of indifference 
for the present argument whether he afterwards reverted to the older 
style or not. 
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took place about the year 312, there remains the 
final question, Where did Menander get the idea 
from? It has, I trust, been made sufficiently clear 
by this time that he did not derive it from his pre- 
decessors in Comedy, nor yet from his favourite model 
Euripides. He-may, of course, have evolved it in- 
dependently for himself, but. this, seeing that a 
similar conclusion had been arrived at some hundred 
years before, is not very probable. It has already 
been demonstrated that the romantic idea, (that is to 
say, the idea that a woman is a worthy object for a~ 
man’s love, and that such love may well be the chief, 
if not the only, aim of a man’s life,) had originally 
been propounded by Antimachus of Colophon at the 
end of the fifth century’; it seems, therefore, well-nigh 
certain that this idea must have been communicated 
in some way to Menander from Antimachus, and 
- the only point that remains to be considered is the 
probable method of this communication. 

It is possible that the influence may have been 
direct. It is possible that the accident of a copy of 
the Lyde coming into Menander’s hands may have 
suggested to him the idea which he subsequently 
developed with such success. It is possible, and, in 
the absence of evidence, one way or the other, it 
would be bold to assert that it was not the case; 
but, at the same time, it seems on the whole more 
probable that the influence was of a different kind, 
and that Menander’s attention was first called to 
the views propounded by Antimachus through the 
medium of some third person. While it is, of 


1 (Supra, p. 107 seqq.] 
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course, futile to expect proof in such a case as this, 
there is, perhaps, one personality among those we 
know belonging to the period, in favour of which, 
rather than of any other, the evidence seems to tend. 
This is Asclepiades, the originator of the erotic 
epigram, and a poet of great influence upon various 
contemporary writers. It is true that it is usual to 
place the date of Asclepiades somewhat later than 
that which we have-decided must be fixed for the 
appearance of the New Comedy, but this later date 
does not rest on any very strong evidence. Ascle- 
piades is mentioned along with Philetas in Theocritus 
vii. 40, in a way which, at any rate, does not exclude 
the possibility that he was a contemporary;! Philetas, 
as we know, was "born in the reign of Philip,? say, 
338; Asclepiades may have been born several years 
later, even in 330, and yet have had an influence on 
Menander, for, as we know, he began his career as an 
erotic poet at a very early age.® It is by no means 
improbable that he may have visited Athens to 
complete his education; his epigrams show an ac- 
quaintance with Athenian comedy and life as there 
described which could hardly have been acquired 
elsewhere ; such visits were paid to Athens by Calli- 
machus, Aratus, and others. It will, of course, be 
urged that the influence may have been just the 


1 The Scholiast here, and others, go so far as to assert that Theocritus 
was a pupil of Asclepiades as well as of Philetas. 

2 Pirynrds... dv él te Pidlaov kal’ ANeEdvdpov. Suidas s.v. 

3 Cp. Anth. Pal. xii. 46.—The fact that Asclepiades was tired of 
life at twenty-one is, of course, no proof that he died early. Many 
people, especially poets, who were very anxious for death in their 
youth, have developed a wonderfully tenacious hold upon life as they 
grew older. or 7 : 
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reverse, and that Menander suggested the romantic 
idea to Asclepiades; but this is improbable for two 
reasons. In the first place, Asclepiades is known to 
have been a student of Antimachus,! while Menander, 
as far as we know, was not; in the second, though 
Asclepiades shows, as has been said, evident traces 
of the influence of comedy, such comedy is not New, 
but distinctly Middle Comedy, as is sufficiently plain 
from the drinking-scenes described in Azzth. Pal. 
v. 181, 185, from the frequent, or rather, constant 
allusions to Hetaerae in his epigrams, and from the 
complete absence from them of those particular 
features of the romantic idea which Menander him- 
self developed. It is therefore well-nigh certain that, 
if there was influence from either side,—and, when 
one considers the close sympathy between the ideals 
of the two writers, the conclusion that there was 
some more than merely fortuitous affinity between 
them is almost irresistible—such influence came from 
the side of the brilliant young Samian, who would 
thus deserve the credit of having originally inspired 
not merely the romantic epigram, but also the 
romantic drama. That this was actually so, no one 
can of course affirm; but that it may have been, 
no one who is familiar with the “wild-flowers of 
Asclepiades” will be likely to deny. 

1 Cp. Anth. Pal, ix. 63; supra, p. 113. 

2 The fact that Menander called one of his plays Samza, a title 


which had not been used since the time of Anaxandrides, is one of 
those interesting coincidences that prove nothing at all. 





PACURS US. 
BPs ae] 


THEOGNIS (261° seqq). 


HE great difficulty in the way of a satisfactory 

reconstruction of this passage lies in the fact 
that it is not certain whether it is to be regarded 
as simply a description of an erotic incident, or 
whether it is a ypidos; in the latter and, perhaps, 
more probable case, it is impossible to emend with- 
out first finding the solution, and to guess a riddle 
without knowing what that riddle is, rather requires 
a Daniel or some similar commentator. It is not 
quite so impossible, however, to improve the passage 
if it is looked upon as merely descriptive of an actual 
event, in which case the account of apparently similar 
scenes in the Romance of Eumathius may, perhaps, 
throw some light on the subject. 

In the scene depicted in Theognis, the ais 
tépewa is fenced off from her lover, not only by 
an objectionable suitor, but also by the presence of 
her severe “water-drinking” parents. Under these 
circumstances, it does not seem very probable that 
the lover would (as the ordinary reading makes him 
do) throw his arms round her waist and kiss her 
on the neck; such behaviour on his part (and its 
natural consequences) might, it is true, account for 
the abrupt termination of the poem, but still would 
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not be, as I have said, exactly probable, especially 
after he had been drinking only water. The scene 
actually described was, perhaps, rather somewhat. 
of the following kind. When the time for drinking 
was come, the girl in question got up and went 
round, like the Hysmine of Eumathius, to hand the 
cup to the guests,! going, however, first to her 
parents ;? as these were only drinking Wvypor, her 
office is contemptuously described as being that of 
a water-carrier. The last two lines I would then read : 
evOa peony rept tatda AaBov dyKoV epiryoa, 
SevAnjv, 1 O€ Tepev POEyyeT avis oTSparTos. 
1.¢.. aS she came on her round to her lover, he put 
his arm on her waist and kissed her on the elbow; 
and she, though she said nothing with her lips, “her 
eyes were speaking.” 3 

Whether the actual words ought not to be still 
further emended, is questionable; but, anyhow, the 
general sense thus given is a little more compli- 
mentary to Greek “company” manners. 

The chief objection to this interpretation is, of 
course, that it bestows on the epigram a decidedly 
erotic character, which is not elsewhere to be found 
in this book, and would certainly be an anachronism 
if the lines belong to the fifth century. 

L‘Youlvyn mrapbévm tH Ovyarpl Xwobévyns olvoxoeiv eyccheberti! H dé 
dvef{woaTo Tov xIT@Va, eyipvwoe TH XElpe péexpls GyK@vos K.T.X. 
Eumath. i. 8. 

2 émie prev odv 6 Lwobévyns* ovk erede yap we avrovd mpomicty. elra 
kal ) IavOia (% THs ‘Toulyns ujrnp) ocuvémiev’ eué 5é rpirov elxev 7 
moots. id. 2bed. 

3 kal mlywy Tov wbda OAIBw Tis Kdpyns, wbda KaremiBeis Tov Eudv’ 7 


dé ovyGoa TH yAWTTY, TO TXHpmaTL adel, Kal Aadofoa ovya K.T.r. 
id, iv. I. 


EXCURSUS B. 
[P. 48.] 


THE fragments of the Phaedra of Sophocles (among 
which may be included Soph. f~. 855, and Eur. /7. 
431, which both very possibly belong to this play) 
are interesting for the many parallels they show 
to the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (Hom. Hymn. 
iv). 

There, too, special emphasis is laid on the 
universal sway of Aphrodite, not only over men 
(1. 3), but also over animals (1. 4-6), and over Zeus 
and the gods (l. 34 segg.). The animals fawn on 
her as she comes (lI. 69, 70, cp. Soph. FF” 625). 
From |. 7 one might guess that Soph. Ff7. 855, 13 
was originally 


tiv ov Tadaiovo és Te Tpels TPAAAEL Der, 


or something similar. Both |. 45 and Soph. /7. 619 
give Zeus as well as Aphrodite the power of inspiring 
love; and other less important parallels could be 
pointed out. 

These parallels are very striking; and though one 
must, of course, beware of drawing conclusions from 
what may be merely accidental or external, it cannot 
be denied that, if it could be proved that Sophocles 
was working with this hymn in his mind and with 
its conception of Aphrodite before him, this fact 
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alone would render it very unlikely that he would 
treat his love-element in that “modern” way in 
which it has hitherto been the fashion to assume 
that he did. 

Anyhow, it may not be inapposite to glance at 
the love-incident which occurs in this Hymn, for, 
if nothing else, it is interesting as a very typical 
Greek “love-story.” What happens is briefly this: 

Aphrodite, having fallen in love with Anchises, 
disguises herself as a mortal maiden, and comes 
upon the object of her affection as he is wandering 
alone among the byres, singing to himself. 

At first he takes her for a goddess, and is duly 
humble; but she assures him that this is not the 
case, but she is the daughter of the king of Phrygia, 
and she asserts that she has been carried by Hermes 
away from her home to be his (Anchises’) bride. 
In her helpless condition, she, therefore, throws 
herself on his mercy, and begs him by Zeus and 
his parents: 

dOunTnv payayav Kat areipytnv prroTyTos 


TaTpi TE TW Sei€ov Kal pnTEept Kev elOvin. K.T.A. 


His answer to this appeal to his chivalrous feelings 
is prompt and to the point: 
“Tf you are really not a goddess, but only a mortal, 
ovris ereita Oewv ovte Ovntov avOpwrwv 
evOdde pe oXHTEL, Tplv on pirsryTe piynvat 
avtika voy.” 
After this, perhaps even the last two lines of his 
speech are an anti-climax. 


ACL ROWS CG. 
LAA 
THE ANDROMEDA OF EURIPIDES. 


OF all the plays of Euripides, the one which is 
generally looked upon as especially “romantic” is 
the Azdromeda; and it must be confessed that, at 
first sight, it does appear to have a certain character 
of its own. The common view of the story is, that 
Perseus, seeing Andromeda exposed, falls in love 
with her, and therefore rescues her. If this view is 
correct, this play will furnish the solitary instance in 
Euripides of a man’s falling in love with a woman. 

But how far is this view correct? A careful 
examination of the fragments will, perhaps, show 
that it requires at least to be modified. 

When the play opens, Andromeda is found exposed 
on her rock, and after she has made due lamenta- 
tions, there appears Perseus, bearing evident marks 
of his long journey, and generally in a deplorable 
condition.2, On learning from her the state of the 


1 “© Und wie er (Euripides) in diesen alten Heroensagen die Liebe 
stark in den Vordergrund geriickt hatte, so wurde namentlich das alte 
Marchen von Perseus und Andromeda unter seinen Handen zu einem 
der glanzendsten Beispiele ritterlicher Liebe, &c.” Rohde, Der 
griechische Roman, p. 33. 

2 The dirtiness of his clothes, &c., is made a great point of. Cp. 
Hesych. wepicxadév* tov vroxpiwwduevov tov Ilepoéa ws mrwxdv Kal 
Pbicluoppov. This too lends force to Lucian’s wypav amrdvrwv Kal 
AewTav Tov EBdopalwy éxelywv Tpaywdav. (De Conscr. Hist. 1, vol. 2, 
p- 2. Vide Nauck, 7rag. Frag. pp. 392-3.) 
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case, he pities her, and, say the modern critics, falls in 
love with her. I doubt it. This is not at all the sort 
of occasion on which a Greek would be likely to fall 
in love. Perseus is wet and dirty and hungry, and has 
the prospect of a dangerous encounter before him. 
Love, to the Greek, is essentially the child of ease and 
idleness; to connect it with stress and struggle is 
entirely a modern notion. The one and only thing 
which a Greek in Perseus’ position would be likely to 
do, would be to try whether he couldn’t find some- 
one—a king by preference—to lend him some new 
clothes ;? and this, or something of the kind, is, in all 
probability, what he makes the condition of his 


*Epws yap dpyov xaml rots dpyots &pu* 
piret kdronrpa Kal buns gavOicpara, 
pevyer O€ wbx Oous, év Oé mor TEKUTpLOV * 
ovdels mpocaitev Blorov Apdcbn Bporar, 
év Tots 6’ éxovow HByrns wépux’ d6e. 


Eur, 77. 322 (Danae). 


Cp. Athen. vi. 270 C. Similar passages are very common—in 
fact, the view may be said to be a universal one; it arises, of course, 
from that purely sensual manner of regarding love, on which so much 
has already been said. Indeed, those who have read the early Greek 
literature with any attention, need perhaps hardly be reminded of how 
utterly foreign to the Greek of Euripides’ day is the conception of the 
“ salante Ritter” setting out in search of ladies that want rescuing. 

At the same time, it may not be amiss to emphasise a fact which, 
though sufficiently obvious, is yet often ignored. The fact that the 
Andromeda was looked upon as a romantic play some centuries later, 
even if it can be proved, is no proof that it was intended as such by its 
author, or so understood by its original audience. If Hermesianax 
could infer from the Odyssey that Homer was in love with Penelope, 
one may excuse the contemporaries of Lucian if they inferred from 
Euripides that Perseus was in love with Andromeda, but one need not 
necessarily regard their inference as a true one. 

2 One naturally thinks of Odysseus and Nausicaa, of Menelaus in 
the Helena (427 segq.), &c. - , 
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saving Andromeda. Then, cheered by the prospect 
of a warm bath and of a comfortable night’s rest, 
he goes to face the monster. 

But though he does not fall in love with Andro- 
meda, she falls in love with him, and begs him, when - 
he returns victorious,” to take her with him anywhere, 
if only as a slave. She will follow him anywhere, 
she says, even through the sky if he likes? In the 
improved state of affairs,t Perseus is not averse to 
these advances; but an obstacle arises in the shape 
of Cepheus, who objects to the disreputable appear- 
ance of his would-be son-in-law. Perseus argues his 
case with considerable fervour, but apparently with- 
out success; and it is Andromeda again who, by 
some bold stroke, overcomes or outwits her parents, 
and brings off what she wishes—ovy eZAeTo T@ Tarpt 
UML LEVELY ove TN maT pt, GAN’ avOalperos ets TO eit he 
am7r0e wer’ exeivou evryevés Tt pponjraca. : 

In other words, the initiative in the love-affair of 
Perseus and Andromeda is again almost entirely on 
the side of the woman, and this play forms in reality 
no exception to the general rule in this respect. 


1 Fr,129. The fact that this line was afterwards quoted é¢pwrikés 
(vide Nauck, ad /oc.), is no proof that it had any such meaning in its 
original context. 

2 Fr. 132. There is no real objection to putting this fragment after 
his encounter with the monster, as the words ra éxdueva (vide Fr. 129 
Nauck) do not necessarily mean that it followed immediately after 
Pe 429. 

3 7.é. mpos *ONvutrov, a very natural remark when one considers the 
manner of Perseus’ first arrival. 

* Fr, 133. Gd’ 400 Ta owlévTa meurfjcOa movwr. 

5 A very interesting parallel to this scene is furnished by the dream 
of Medea (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 625 segg.); the resemblance is almost too 
great to be merely accidental. There too, of course, it need hardly be 
remarked, the initiative is on the side of the woman. 


EXATURSUS- DD. 
[P. 59.] 


WHILE on the subject of the Azppolytus, I cannot 
refrain from suggesting a couple of emendations in 
the last scene of the play, which certainly improve 
the present text artistically, and, perhaps, gain some 
support from what we know of the two versions of 
the work. | 
The first version ended with the promise of immor- 
tality to Hippolytus as a reward for his constancy 
(Eur. /7. 446); in the second, this feature has entirely 
disappeared, and the last words of the play are a 
lament for the dead and a complaint of the injustice 
of heaven. Indeed, it may be said that the injustice 
of heaven is the chief moral of this second version. 
Read therefore in 1. 1415 
ei?’ Hv apaov Saipoow Bpotav yévous. 
“Were there but a little humanity in the gods!” 
Could one but 
Pierce the cold lips of God with human breath, 
And mix his immortality with death ! , 
And, once again, in |. 1440, when Artemis leaves 
Hippolytus with the remark that. she is very sorry, but 
she doesn’t like death-bed scenes, he exclaims bitterly: 
Xaipovea kat od oretye, wapbev’ 6rABia, 
pakpav dé Acizreis padiws dusrriav.? 
I don’t much think that Euripides wrote either of 
these lines so, but I think it is a pity he didn’t. 


1 [The reading elzrecs has considerable MS. authority, and is adopted 
by the majority of editors; the author is contrasting it with Aelaoas, the 
text of Dindorf, Nauck, and some others. ] 


EXCURSUS: &. 
fe. S74 
THE SECOND BOOK OF THEOGNIS. 


THE second book of Theognis consists almost en- 
tirely of love-poems addressed to boys, and might 
therefore be expected to furnish particularly valuable 
evidence in the present connection, especially as 
many of these poems are of a far more personal and 
purely erotic character than those in the first book. 
The date of this book is, however, disputed, and I 
personally am inclined to believe that it is very much 
later than the time of Theognis—too recent, in fact, 
to belong to the period we are discussing at all. This 
being so, I have naturally not chosen to lay stress 
on its contents. For the sake of completeness, 
however, I have added here a brief examination of 
its character, for the benefit of anyone who may 
believe in it. 

The general tone of these poems, though notice- 
ably more passionate than that of the earlier collec- 
tion, is still chivalrous and dignified, and occasionally 
rises to a very high level indeed. That spirit of self- 
negation, which we have already observed to be 
peculiar among the early Greeks to this form of love, 
is in places very marked. Few passages in all classical 
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poetry can equal the pathetic dignity of these words 
of resignation: 
ovk €Gédw we KaKs Epdetv, OVS Et prot Gpetvov 
mpos Oeov abavarwv eroetat, ® Kad€é Tal * 
ov yap apapTwAyno. ert TpiKpyoe KEOnpas, 
Tov b€ kadA@v taidwy ovTis é7’ ovK ddiKOy,! (1. 1279 ) 


or of this farewell : 
Kadds eov KaKOTHTL ppevov SerAoiow dptrEls 
3 , \ \ re eS ah ” 
avepact, Kat dud TOUT’ aiaxpov OveLdos ExELS, 
> a 3 \ 9: “A A ¥ ¢ 4 
@ Tat? eyw 0 aékwv THS ONS PrAoTHTOs dpapTov, 
Ovnpnv epdwv oid 7 EAebOepos av. (I. 1377) 
or of this: 
ovdapd o” ovd’ ary? SnAjocopat, ovde pe weioes 


ovdeis avOpdrwv ware pe py oe pire. (1. 1363) 


Similarly, that fatherly attitude on the part of the 
older man, which we have noticed both in Theognis 
and in the Theocritean imitation of Alcaeus, is 
apparent in more than one place (¢,g. 1351 segq.). 
This lends a particular point to those passages which 
compare the lover to a horse’s owner or rider (1249 
seqq. 1267 seqq.) | 

Again, there is the same appeal to the friend’s better 
feelings that we have noticed in Theocritus (1319 
seqg.), the same appeal to his care for his good name 
(1295 segg.), all marked, too, by the same consider- 
ation and courtesy (1235 seqg.); there is the same 
exhortation to constancy, the same reproof of faith- 
lessness (1257 seqgq., &c.), the same warning, full of — 

1 The MS. gives ovroserouradiKwop (Bergk). Various readings of this 


have been given. The present one is mine. 
2 amv rather than drewv, Cp. Prop. iii. 25, 7 : flebo ego discedens. 
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earnestness, but withal full of tenderness, as to the 
shortness of youth (1299 segq., 1305 seqq.). 

But it is needless to go further into detail. Enough 
has been said to show the general character of these 
poems, and anyone who reads them can easily supple- 
ment these instances with others. So, whatever value 
one may be inclined to assign to the evidence here 
adduced, it must, at least, be admitted that there is 
nothing in it which in any way contradicts anything 
that has gone before.” 


1 Altogether the resemblance between these poems and the Tadd 
of Theocritus is very marked. Even in the interesting passage (1367 
seqg.), where the love of a boy is actually contrasted with that of a 
woman, the great charm of the former is said to lie not in kd\Xos, but 
in xdpts, just as in Theocr. xxx. 4. Whether this resemblance is due to 
anything more than the similarity of subject is a difficult question, which 
need not be discussed here. 

2 Similarly, I may add, if anyone cares to regard the epigrams 
ascribed to Plato as genuine, he will find nothing in them but confirma- 
tion of what has already been gathered from works of less questionable 
authenticity. 


EACURSUS F-. 
[P. 106.] | 


WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE COMEDY. 


[NotTe.—A considerable part of the contents of this Excursus 
(originally written for the first of the two Essays in this volume) is 
repeated in the second Essay. The Excursus is printed here without 
alteration, but it should be noted that the author did not regard it as 
having attained its final form. ] 


THE fragments of the Middle Comedy, belonging, 
as they do, to the earlier and middle part of the 
fourth century—that is, to the period of transition 
between the two great epochs of Greek literature 
—might have been expected to afford very valuable 
evidence as to the development of the romantic 
feeling. Unfortunately, however, this is not the 
case; indeed, the information to be gathered from 
them is, in this respect, of so little importance, that 
it is hardly worth considering at all. 

Various explanations suggest themselves to ac- 
count for this somewhat surprising fact. In the first 
place, the remains of the Middle Comedy are very 
small compared with the enormous original bulk of 
this literature, and, besides this, nearly all the more 
important fragments that we possess are derived 
from Athenaeus, who generally quotes them with 
a view to elucidating questions of cookery, or illus- 
trating the habits of fishmongers. But the real 
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cause of the absence from these fragments of all 
traces of a romantic element is probably a less 
fortuitous one, and is to be found in the nature of 
dramatic literature in general, and of comedy in 
particular. A play, to be successful, must be behind 
the times; if it treats its subjects in an enlightened 
manner, it will be above the level of the mass of 
its audience, and they will declare it dull, or ridicu- 
lous, or both.! Dramatic authors know this well 
enough, and, for the most part, carefully refrain 
from insulting the spectators by telling them any- 
thing new. The writers of the Middle Comedy 
were no exception to this rule; and so, while their 
plays dealt very extensively with women, and not 
unfrequently, it would seem, with love-stories of a 
sort, the treatment of these subjects was, out of 
deference to their public, far more antiquated and 
unsympathetic than one would have been inclined 
to expect from writers who were often well ac- 
quainted with the works of the most enlightened 
thinkers of the time. Thus, therefore, strange as 
it may at first sight appear, in all probability those 
fragments which have survived furnish, on the whole, 
a very good general idea of the relations between 
. men and women, as depicted in the Middle Comedy ; 
and there is in reality little reason to believe that, 
even if we possessed a far larger quantity of this 
literature, we should be able to learn much more 
about this particular subject. The romantic element 
is absent from these fragments because it was absent 

1 With comedy this is, of course, especially the case, for comedy 


appeals, in the main, to a lower intellectual class than tragedy, and 
is therefore compelled to be even more conservative. 
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from the complete works to which they originally 
belonged. 

The main features of the Middle Comedy treat- 
ment of erotic subjects (as illustrated by the frag- 
ments) are very plain. There is nowhere any trace 
of the romantic feeling ; where “love” is praised or 
recommended, as is, of course, not unfrequently the 
case, what is understood thereby is always merely 
sensual gratification. Plato and “Platonic” love are 
stock subjects of ridicule. Marriage is invariably 
alluded to in terms of contempt and dislike, and the 
women introduced are almost always Hetaerae; but 
even these are hardly ever spoken of with any respect 
or affection, being generally described as vulgar, 
drunken, and stingy, and in some cases attacked with 
the most savage brutality. The effort which the 
women at Athens were making about this time to 
gain larger liberties, also comes in for its share of 
ridicule ; and altogether, these comedies show a want. 
of sympathy with every honourable ambition of the 
age, which throws a strange light on that cultured 
and artistic Athenian audience which one is generally 
taught to admire. 

I have before me an analysis! of all the passages 
in which women are in any way referred to in this 
literature; but, as I have already remarked, the 
amount of information to be gained from them is 
not sufficient to warrant a lengthy discussion. A 
few specimens from the best-known writers will serve - 
to illustrate what has been said, and will give a 
sufficiently clear idea of the nature of the rest. 

1 [Excursus G.: page 219. ] 
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ANAXANDRIDES is described by Suidas as having 
been the first to introduce épwras cat rap0évwv POopas, 
and is therefore important as forming a connecting- 
link between Old and Middle Comedy; but there is 
no important example of this peculiar feature in any 
of the fragments of him that have survived, though 
passages like that in the Gerontomania (ap. Athen. 
xiii. 570 D), and titles of plays like Axteron or 
Kitharistria, serve to give a very fair idea of the 
nature of the “erotic element” thus introduced.” 

ANTIPHANES again, though making frequent 
mention of women, yet does not tell one anything 
of importance about them. His opinion as to their 
untrustworthiness is at least emphatic, 

ey yuvarkt © €v Te TirTEbw pOvor, 
exav arobdvy py Bidcer Oar radu, 
Ta. 8 GAN daricto wav ews av droOdvy. 
(Lncert. 54.) 

1 Is it merely a coincidence that this pioneer of a love-element, of a 
sort, in comedy, was a native of Colophon? 

2 The view that this erotic element was in no respect romantic, but 
dealt purely with the sensual side of the matter, is supported by (1) its 
inherent probability ; (2) the absence of any evidence to the contrary, 
not only in the fragments of this writer, but also in those of Antiphanes 
and Alexis, who are known to have imitated him; (3) the epithet 
tTapplapos applied to Anaxandrides. (Vide Meineke, Com, Fr.i. p. 369.) 
Though the general sense of Suidas’ words seems plain, their exact 
meaning is not so clear. Probably gpwras refers to the introduction of 
ératpac and their admirers, whose mutual struggles de mocte locanda 
would then provide the action of the play. The sense of rap0évwy 
POopds is even less evident ; but the fact that it is mentioned specially, 
and after the word égpwras, certainly seems to imply that the P0opd 
formed the climax of the action. In other words, the motive of the 
plot was the same as in the previous case, with the exception that the 
woman in question was a wap0évos instead of an éraipa. If this were so, 
then these stories would, of course, differ ¢oto cae/o from those of the 
New Comedy, where the ¢@opd is an act of unpremeditated indiscretion 


which has taken place before the play begins, and is atoned for by the 
hero’s subsequent behaviour, 
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and his invectives against marriage are occasionally 
humorous— 
A. yeydpnke Sirov. B. ti ad reyes; dAnOwas 
yeydpnkev, Ov ey® (OvTa TEepiTaTovVTE TE 
KaTéXurov 5 (Philopator.) 
but, on the whole, his allusions are not very interesting. 
EUBULUS was notorious as a special student and 
parodist of Euripides, a feature apparent in the 
misogyny, real or affected, in which he indulges. A 
good specimen of this is the passage quoted in Athen. 
xiii. 559 B from his Chrystlla. There is, besides, in 
the Campylion an tee sting ococaption of violent 
love for a certain cooula eraipa, one of whose chief 
charms, however, seems to be that she knows how to 
eat decently. The same writer, in the JVaxuzon, 
dwells on the folly of adultery, supporting his view 
by arguments which hardly appeal to the “romantic” 
sense? 
AMPHIS grows enthusiastic over the superiority of 
eTaipat tO yapueral, 
) pev voum yap katappovovo’ evdov pevet, 
» & otdev Ste 7 Tots TpdmoLs WYNTEOS 
dvOpwrds éotiv 7 mpds &AXov aruréov. 

(Athamas.) 
and in the Dithyrambus makes a contemptuous 
allusion to “Platonic” love: 

ti pys; ov TavTi mpoodoKgs meine Epeé, 
ws €or’ Epartis OoTis, wpatov didrov, 
TpoTwV epacTns eoTL, THY OLY Tapeis ; 
1 Cp. Xenarchus, Pentathi. 1, where the same idea is developed. 


When one reads such lines as these, one is tempted to agree with 
Aristophon, that ‘‘love had been exiled from heaven.” (Pythag. Fr. 2.) 
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adpwv y ddAnOas. ovre TodTO TEetHopat, 
ov@’ ws mevns &.vOpwiros evox A@v TOAAGKLS 
tois edropovatv ov AaPetv re BovrAcrar. 


(Dithyrambus. 2.) 


EPHIPPUS gives us a pretty picture of a woman (an 
Hetaera, of course) coaxing away a man’s trouble: 


” ee i ee Bo A 
ereiTa y’ eloovt’, eav AvTovpeEvos 

Ff e - > Xr 7 e be 
TOXN TLS HuwV, ExolaKevoev 10EWS, 
> ‘4 Pee 7 lA 
epiAnoev, OVXL TUpTLETATA TO TTOMA, 
of UA > \ a 7 
domep ToAgutov, GAAG Toior oTpovOiois 
xvatovo’ opoiws ioe, TapepvOjoaro, 
éroinoé @ iXapdv edBews 7 adetre wav 
avtov Td Avrovy KarédeEev tlewv. (Lmpole. 1). 


EPICRATES is chiefly noticeable for the brutality of 
his Axtilais, a considerable fragment of which is 
preserved in Athen. xiii. 570 B. 

XENARCHUS’ best contribution to literature iS, 
perhaps, his famous 


Opkous €y@ yuvatkds eis oivov ypddw. (Pentathi. 3.) 


Lastly, there is ALEXIS, who, though he extends 
from the Middle well into the New Comedy (388— 
284 are the dates—rather trying to the credulity— 
given for his life), yet belongs very distinctly to the 
former, and shows no signs of a newer spirit, unless 
it be in the revolt against the artificiality of the 
Hetaerae, of which there is a specimen in his Jsos- 
tastum. He makes, however, a favourable allusion 
o “Platonic” love (Helene), though he does not 
suggest the possibility of its application to women. 
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For the rest, he confines himself to the ordinary 
topics, and his complaints against wives are, here 
and there, amusing, as when he argues that marriage 
is worse than disfranchisement :— 


TOUS MEV YOU aTipmous OVK EG 
> \ / e / a” lal , 
apynv AaXovTas 0 voOmos apyev TOV TEXaS* 
exav de yiuns, ovde cavTov Kipiov 
” ¢ \ \ > 7 / 
eLeoTuv elvar* Tas yap evOdvas povov 
> \ ma! “A / v 
Eepypepivas Tas TOV Biov KEexTHpEDa, 


(Lncert. 34.) 


The examination of these fragments has been very 
barren of any but negative results, but this very 
barrenness. is not perhaps without a certain signifi- 
cance. The Middle and the New Comedy kept the 
stage at Athens (to the exclusion, in great part, of 
original tragedy) without a check during the fourth 
century ; but at the same time, the continuity of the 
dramatic tradition that pervades them is by no 
means unbroken, and the differences between the 
two styles of art are very marked. Of all these 
differences, there is none more striking than that 
in the treatment of the erotic element. This, which, 
though introduced early enough into the Middle 
Comedy, yet never attained to any real development 
there, appears suddenly in the New Comedy as a 
feature of overwhelming importance. Nor is this 
all. The erotic element, which, from henceforward, 
occupies so prominent a place in comedy, differs in 
character toto caelo from that which occurs in the 
earlier dramas. Instead of the éraipa, the New 
Comedy introduces us to the zap@évos; instead of 
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marriage being the stock subject of ridicule, it 
becomes the hero’s ideal. 

This change of attitude is so marked, that it seems 
impossible to regard the later feeling as a develop- 
ment of the earlier; the revolution is so violent, that 
it seems inevitable to admit that it came in some 
manner from without. And, as.a matter of fact, if 
we consider the period from which the New Comedy - 
dates, it is by no means difficult to conjecture what 
the source of this external influence may have 
been. 

Menander brought out his first play, at a very 
early age, in 322; about this time, Asclepiades and 
Philetas were already coming into prominence; those 
influences which induced the Coan school to speak of 
women in a manner so different from that of previous 
writers, may well have impressed the Athenian also, 
and produced a body of poets who, though differing 
in certain important points from the “ Alexandrians,” 
were yet distinctly romantic. 

To this subject of the romantic element in the 
New Comedy, I hope at some future time to be able 
to return,” so that I will not speak of it further here, 
except so far as to point out that, firstly (an obvious 
fact, but one that seems sometimes strangely ignored), 
the New Comedy is distinctly later in date than the 
Coan school of poets, and cannot therefore, under 


1 There is, of course, plenty of grumbling at marriage in the New 
Comedy, but there the characters who give vent to it are the old men, 
who belong to the previous generation, and whose relations with their 
wives had consequently not come under the influence of romance. 

2 [This Excursus was originally written for the first Essay ; the New 
Comedy is discussed in the second Essay. See above p. 163.] 
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any circumstances, claim priority for the introduc- 
tion of the romantic element into literature; while 
secondly, if the introduction of this element was 
really due, as is commonly asserted, to the influence 
of Euripides, it seems strange that, while so many of 
his views were common property at Athens from the 
very beginning of the fourth century, not one of the 
Athenian playwrights, some of whom studied him so 
thoroughly, should have felt this particular influence 
till nearly a century after his death. 


BACURSUS:..G: 
[P. 150.] 


WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE COMEDY 
FRAGMENTS. 


(Plays in italics and marked with an asterisk are wholly lost. Of 
those in italics no fragment of importance is preserved.) 


ANTIPHANES. 


Plays named after Hetaerae:—Antea?, Archestrata?, 
Chrysis, Malthace, Melitta, Neottis, Philotis. 

Plays dealing apparently with a similar class of 
society :—Acestria, Aleiptria, Azterosa, Auletris ?, 
Corinthia ?, Curis ?, Dyserotes, Halieuomene ?, Hydria, 
Mystis ?, Neanisci. 

Plays relating to erotic mythological subjects :— 
Aeolus, Andromeda ?, Antea?, Arcas? Caeneus ?, 
Glaucus, J/elanion (the misogynist, cp. Aristoph. 
Lys. 784), Meleager ?, Omphale?, Phaon ? 

Other plays, the titles of which suggest erotic 
incidents: <Acontizomene?, Aphrodisius?, Asoti?, 
Delia ?, Epiclerus ?, Gamus ?, Harpazomene ?, Lemnie, 
Moechi, Sappho (in the fragments the poetess merely 
appears as asking riddles). 


Acontizomene. The drunkenness of women. 

Aeolus I. Parody of the prologue of the Canace of 
Euripides. 

Agroecus 2. Meretrix magnum malum. 
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Aleiptria. The servant-girl threatens to pour hot 
water over some rude visitors. | 

Arcas 2. Mention of the Hetaera Sinope, perhaps 
under her nickname of Abydos, 

Asclepios. An old woman induced to take medicine 
under the idea that it is wine. 

Asoti. Mulier ducit virum. 

Bacchae. The drunkenness of wives. 

Boeotia. A man urges a girl to try a citron at 
dessert. (Copied by Eriphus, Meliboea 1. Cp. 
Eubulus, Campylion 5.) 

Butalion. A girl (?) from the country is asked to 
order dinner. Cp. Acestria (where read giArary 
in 1, 3?), and Alexis, Homoea. 

Cepurus. Mention of the Hetaera Sinope. 

Chrysis. 1, 2. Description of a wealthy lover. 

Coroplathus. An obscene allusion. 

Drapetagogus. A woman’s way of eating. | 

Dyspratus 1. A woman’s stinginess to her slaves. 
(Cp. Epicrates, Dyspratus.) 

Glaucus. Reference to a vesticontubernium. 

Halieuomene 1. A long fragment addressed by the 
fish-seller to her slave (containing various puns 
on the names of Hetaerae and their lovers.) __ 

Hydria 1. The praises of a true Hetaera. 

Malthace. The excuses of an Hetaera. 

Melitta. A merchant who boasts of his wealth. 

Metragyrtes. A girl washing a man’s feet. 

Misoponerus. Complaints as to the trouble a baby 
is in the house. 

Mystis 3. A man inviting a woman to drink, ap- 
parently to excess. (Cp. Athen. x. 441 C; 
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- Eubul. Campyl. 5; Anacreont. iv. 12, uioris 
vauatos 7 Kumpis vuevaios Kpotouca.) 

Neanisci 2. A girl arguing with her mother on the 
relative values of her poor and her wealthy 
lover (?). 

Neottis 3. Mention’of Sinope. 

Omphale 3. Heracles ordering his dinner of Om- 
phale. : 

Philometor. Praises of a mother. (Cp. Alexis, 
Incert. 35.) 

Philopator. Marriage compared to death. 

Zacynthius. The pleasure of having one’s feet washed 
by a woman. (Cp. Pherecrates, Thalatta, 7, and 

| supra p. 128.) 

Incert. 12. Love cannot be concealed. 

13. Homeceopathic cure for a wife. 

51. Praise of love. (Also in Theophilus, 
Philaulus.) | 

52. Marriage the last of ills. 

53. The burden of a rich wife. 

54. The one thing in which you can trust a 
woman is, that when she is dead she 
will not come to life again—nothing 
else. 

55. The one advantage of ophthalmia is that 
‘you can’t see your wife. 

57. To tell a secret to a woman is like telling 
it to the town-crier. 

71. An old man must forego the pleasures of 
love. 


95. Kacwpis 7 Topyy. 
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ANAXANDRIDES. 


The following titles of plays suggest erotic 
subjects :—Aeschra (name of an Hetaera), Anchises, 
Anteron, Citharistria, Helene, Locrides ?, Melilotus?, 
Protesilaus. 


Gerontomania 1. Two old men discuss Lais and the 
other ladies they used to know in their youth. 

Odysseus 1. Women are attracted by good dinners. 
Tereus 2. An allusion suggestive of Theocr. i. 87. 

3. A royal bride. 
Theseus 2. A girl is easily pleased. 
Incert. 1. The troubles of being married. 

5. A father tells his daughter that a wife 

should not leave her husband. 

9. Women are slaves of pleasure. 

10. Love the best schoolmaster. (Cp. Alex. 
Incert. 38, where, however, the i image is 
somewhat different.) 

13. An unmarried daughter is a terrible thing. 


(Cp. 17.) 
EUBULUS, 


Plays named after Hetaerae:—Chrysilla, Clepsydra* 
(so called because she used to regulate the duration 
of her favours by the clock), Nannion, Neottis, 
Plangon. | 

Plays dealing with mythological erotic subjects :— 
Anchises ?, Echo?, Europe?, Ixion?, Nausicaa ?, 
Pelops ?, Procris? ; 

Other plays which seem to have dealt with erotic 
subjects :—Astyti?, Campylion, Mylothris?, Orthane, 
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Pamphilus, Pannychis, Pornoboscus, Psaltria, Ste- 
phanopolides. 


Ancylion 3. Kisses mentioned among the prizes at 
a “pannychis.” 
Campylion. Vzde supra, p. 155. 
.Cercopes 1. The dangerous attractions of Corinth, 
narrated by a traveller. | 
Chrysilla 1. The folly of marrying again. 
2. An attempted defence of women breaks 
| down. 

Nannion. The folly of adultery. (Vzde supra, p. 158.) 
Orthane. A party of ladies and gentlemen come 
together to celebrate a sacrifice to Orthane. 
Pamphilus 1, A man takes up his station at the 

window of an inn to watch the pro- 
ceedings of a lady opposite. (Cp. 
Ter. Phormio i. 2, 38 seqq.) 
3. The drinking capacities of the lady’s 
chaperone. 
Pannychis. A description of Hetaerae, in part the 
same as in Nannion. 
Pornoboscus 1. A woman describes her keeper. 
Sphingocarion 2. Women anointing a man’s feet. 
3. A lady excuses her absence on the 
previous evening (?). 
Stephanopolides 1. A flower girl (?) ridicules the 
cosmetics of the professional 
Hetaerae. 
2. The pleasures of love from a 
woman’s point of view. (A 
very graceful passage, with an 
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allusion to the legend of Cissus 
and Ololygon.) 

3,4. The flower-girls making up and 
selling their garlands. (Another 
pretty passage, with perhaps 
an allusion to the Hetaera 
Nannion under her name of 
Aegidion.) . - 

Incert. 3. Why do girls prefer old wine, but young 
men? 
g. A woman in a passion. 

20. A man excuses himself and goes home. 

25. Mention of the festival Stenia, at which 
the Athenian women used to abuse one 
another. (Cp. Theopompus, Aphro- 
disia 1; supra, p. 148.) 


ALEXIS, 


Plays named after Hetaerae:—Agonis, Atthis?; 
Choregis, Dorcis?, Isostasium, Lampas, Meropis?, 
Opora, Pamphile, Pezonzce, Polycleia, Ponera? 

Plays on mythological erotic subjects :—Atalanta, 
Galatea, Helenes Harpage, Helenes Mnesteres, 
Hesione, /aszs ?. 

Other plays apparently dealing with erotic subjects : 
—Achaeis?, Apocoptomenus, Bostrychus?, Brettia?, 
Cnidia?, Curis, Epiclerus?, Hypnus, Lemnia?, Leu- 
cadia? (can this play have dealt with the proceedings 
of the comic poet Nicostratus ?), Mandragorizomene, 
Olynthia, Orchestris, Pallace, Phaedrus, Philocalus, 
Philusa, Poétrza ?, Traumatias, 
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Agonis. Vzde supra, p. 156. 

Apocoptomenus I. Lovers have wings and Love 
has none. 

Cleobuline. A mention of the Hetaera Sinope. 

Curis 1, 2. A father of two sons, one highly re- 
spectable, the other less so. 

Dropides. An Hetaera brings ina decanter of sweet 
wine during dinner. 

Graphe. The story of the man who fell in love with 
the statue at Samos. (It would be obvious to 
suggest that in this play a man is introduced 
who falls in love with a picture. More probably, 
however, this passage comes from the speech of 
some painter who is extolling his art, possibly to 
some lady, in the way Ovid used to do. Cp. 
Ars Amat. iii. 397 seq9., 533 5eqq., etc.) 

Gynaecocratias Perhaps introduced women in the 
theatre, like the Scenas Catalambanusae of 
Aristophanes. 

Helene. A mock (?) Platonic view of love. (Vzde 
supra, p. 161.) 

Hesione 2. The heroine complains that, as soon as 
Heracles saw that his dinner was ready, he 
ceased to take any notice of her. | 

Homoea. A girl is asked to order dinner. 

Hypnus 1. Two women asking one another riddles. 

Isostasium 1. An attack on the artificiality of Hetaerae. 

Lampas. The protest of an angry father at his son’s 
extravagance. (Cp. Mnesimach. Dyscolus.) 

Lyciscus 1. A mention of the Hetaera Pythionice. 

Mandragorizomene 5. A lover visits his sick lady. 
(The whole play seems to have turned on a 


Q 
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subject of this kind (cp. Fr. 2), and calls to mind 
pictures like that in Ovid, Ars Amat. ti. 319 segq., 
especially 333 segq. 

Manteis. The slavery of marriage. 

Meropis. A lady complains of the late arrival of 

someone, perhaps her maid. 

Olynthia 1, 2. The poor circumstances of the 

heroine’s family. 

Orchestris. All that women want is plenty of wine. 

Pallace. Perhaps the answer of the husband to his 

indignant wife. 

Pamphile. The proper food for a lover. (Cp. /ucert. 18.) 

Phaedrus 1. The nature of love. 

Philocalos. A stingy man inviting ladies to dinner. 

Philusa 1. The Aphrodisia. 

Tarantini 5. An allusion to the Hetaera Nannion. 

Thrason. A talkative woman. 

Traumatias 2. Only lovers really live. 

Incert. 14. A repetition of the remark of Eubulus 
(/ucert. 3) on the inconsistency of 
women in preferring old wine and 
young men. 

18. The proper food for a lover. (Cp. Pam- 
phile.) 

26. Inviting a woman to drink. 

31. The three pleasures of life. 

34. Marriage worse than disfranchisement. 

35. One’s mother is deserving of the highest 
respect. (Cp. Antiphanes, Philometor.) 

38. Love the best tutor. (Cp. Anaxandr. 
Incert. 10, where, however, the image is 
slightly different.) 
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39. Nothing is more shameless than a woman 
—as I know from my own wife. 

40. Nothing is so difficult to guard as a 
woman. 

53. The word d.arerapOeveveora. 


AMPHIS. . 


Several plays satirising women, such as the Acco* 
(the silly woman), the Gynaecocratia and the Gynae- 
comania. 

The Scholiast of Germanicus’ Avratea quotes the 
legends of Zeus and Callisto (p. 38), and of the Dog 
Star and Opora (p. 76) from Amphis; these legends 
seem to have occurred in plays now lost.! 

Of the Sappho no important fragment is preserved. 


Amphicrates. A confidential slave arguing with his 
young master on the folly of the latter’s attach- 
ment to a certain lady. 

Athamas. The inevitable superiority of the Hetaera 
over the wife. 

Curis I, 2. An Hetaera who deserves to be rich, 
more than Sinope and the others who are. 

Dithyrambus 2. Ridicule of “ Platonic” love. | 

Gynaecocratia. The liberated husband. (It is easy 
to imagine how the outraged wife breaks in 
upon this happy party, something after the 
manner of Cynthia in Prop. iv. 8.) 

Gynaecomania. Seems to suggest a similar scene, if 
indeed, the two plays be not one and the same. 

Ialemus 1, An invective against lettuces. 


1 [The author is following Meineke i. 404: the name “Amphis” is a — 
conjectural emendation in the latter passage. ] 
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ARAROS. 

The Adonis and the Caeneus dealt with erotic 
legends, as is plain from Fr. 1 of the former and 
Fr. 4 of the latter. The same is perhaps true of the 
Panos Gonae (Fr. 2.) The Hymenaeus contained a 
description of a wedding (Fr.2), and the Parthentdion* 
may also have dealt with erotic subjects. 


NICOSTRATUS. 

The Pandrosus introduces (Fr. 2, 3) an elderly 
gentleman supping with a lady, among whose ac- 
quaintances is numbered Ocimum (Fr. 1). 

Incert. 9 describes a prude. 

Besides these, the titles Axzterosa, Habra, and the 
corrupt O7zs,* seem to suggest erotic subjects. 


PHILETAERUS. 

In the Atalanta, the fragment which it is usual to 
assign to a parasite might perhaps be assigned to 
the heroine of the piece, who would thus appear in 
her legendary character of the “advanced woman,” 
something like the lady in Juvenal vi. 246 segq., 425 
SCqq. 

Corinthiastes. The superiority of Hetaerae to 
Gametae. (He repeats the remark in Cynagis 3.) 
Cynagis 1. A list of veteran Hetaerae. 
2. Old age is no excuse for giving up 
pleasure. 
Meleager. A dance not suitable for unmarried ladies. 


EPHIPPUS. 
Empole 1. A pretty picture of a woman (an 
Hetaera, of course,) coaxing ey 

a man’s trouble. 
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Empole 2. The same (?) urging on a disorderly 
member of the party the advantages 
of harmony. | 

Ephebi 3. Proceedings commence with the ladies 
having a drink all round. 

Philyra (named after the Hetaera) 2. The heroine (?) 
coaxing an elderly gentleman to commit what 
he considers an extravagance. (Fr. 3 seems to 
suggest that a younger lover appeared on the 
scene and expressed himself as jealous.) 

Sappho. How to recognise a zépvos. 


ANAXILAS. 


Neottis 1. A violent invective against the whole 
race of Hetaerae, mentioning various. 
names. 

2. The difference between an Hetaera and 
a Porne. | 
Incert. 2. Rebuke of a jealous lover (?). 
3. The sign of an abandoned woman. 
4, 5. Remarks on a woman’s toilet. 
6. A system of coiffure. 


ARISTOPHON. 


Callonides. The folly of marrying a second time. 
Iatrus 2. An Hetaera’s door is shut to a man with- 
out money (I. 1, Zeg. duamrereis Pro SioTrereic). 
Pythagoristes 2. The gods have driven Love out 
of heaven, and clipped his wings, so that he 

stays on earth. 
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EPICRATES. 


Antilais 2. A savage attack upon Lais. 

3. A list of erotic writers whose pea one 
learns by heart. 

Chorus. A man cheated by a Zena. 

Dyspratus. Women’s stinginess towards slaves (cp. 
Antiphanes, Dyspratus). O demens, tla servus 
homo est ? 

CRATINUS IUNIOR. 


Omphale. The heroine (?) appears dilating on the 
pleasures of a life of ease, with a view to 
seducing Heracles. 

The Titanes also seems to have dealt with erotic 
subjects. 
AXIONICUS. 


Philinna. One thing, at least, you can trust a woman 
—that she won’t drink water. 


CALLICRATES. 


Moschion. A mention of Sinope. 


DIODORUS. 


Incert. Better a well-educated wife without money 
than one who does not know how to behave 
with. 

ERIPHUS. 


Meliboea 1. A man giving a girl some citrons at 
dessert. (Cp. Antiphanes, Boeotia.) Fr. 2 seems 
to belong to the same scene. 
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HENIOCHUS. 


Incert. The cities of Greece, allegorised as women 
are entertained and made drunk by Abulia, 
Democratia, and Aristocratia. 


HERACLITUS. 


Xenizon. Mention of a certain gluttonous Helen. 


PHILISCUS. 


Philargyri. A woman’s powers of persuasion. 


SOPHILUS. 


The Paracatathece and the Syntrechontes both 
seem to have had erotic plots. 


TIMOTHEUS. 


Incert. An elaborate eulogy of Love, which does 
not read like the work of a comic poet. 


TIMOCLES. » 


Epistolae 1. A lover’s comic enthusiam. 

Icarii 1,2, Pythionice and her lovers. 

Marathonii. The pleasures of seduction. (Cp. p. 159, 
note.) 

Neaera I. An unfortunate lover of Phryne. 

Orestautocleides 1. Autocleides the paederast ap- 
pears surrounded by Hetaerae, in the character 
of Orestes and the Erinnyes, (Cp. Mein. Com. 
FY. 1. 432.) 
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Philodicastes. Mention of a new regulation by which 
the yvvatxovouor had to inspect entertainments, 
to see that they were respectable. 

Sappho. An allusion to Misgolas (cp. supra, p. 157). 


XENARCHUS. 


Butalion. A childless house. 
Hypnus. Happy cicadas, for their females are 
dumb. 
Pentathlus 1. The folly of adultery (cp. Eubulus, 
Nannion). 
2, 3. Woman’s power of drinking. 
Priapus. An earnest drinker. _ 
Scythae 1. The effects of a rival (?). 


THEOPHILUS. 


Neoptolemus 1. A young wife does not suit an 

old husband. 

Philaulus 1. Love for a maiden (a cetharistria) 
described with considerable en- 
thusiasm. (The first four lines 
= Antiph. /zcert. 51.) | 

2. An anxious father (?) hopes that his 
son will not fall into the hands of 
the Hetaerae. 


EXCURSUS H. 
‘[P. 163.] 


WOMEN IN THE FRAGMENTS OF THE EARLY 
NEW COMEDY. 


In the case of Menander, only the more important 
allusions are chronicled. In the case of the other 
writers, everything that bears on the subject is 
mentioned. 


MENANDER. 


Adelphi 1. The happiness of never inarrying. 
(Adapted by Terence in his Adelphi.) 
Andria 1. Love makes blind. (Adapted by Terence 
in his Andrza.) 
Androgynus 2. An allusion to a wedding ceremony. 
Anepsii 1. Love is, by nature, deaf to advice. 
2. A daughter is a troublesome thing. 
Aphrodisia 1. Love makes fools of men. 
2. A girl, while delirious, lets out un- 
fortunate secrets. 
Arrephorus 1. The dangers of marriage. 
3. <A talkative woman. 
Carchedonius. (Adapted by Plautus in his Poenulus?) 
Chalceia 3. Youth is the time for love. 
Colax 4. A list of various well-known Hetaerae. 
(Adapted by Terence in his Eunuchus.) 
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Cybernetae 2. The man who is counted lucky in 
public, but tyrannised over at home. 

Dactylius 1. The obstinate father who refuses his 

daughter. 
2. A bridegroom who wants no dowry. 
(For the plot cp. Ter. Hecyra.) 

Didymae 1. The Cynic Crates’ wife. (Cp. Apul. 
florid. xiv.) 

Empipramene I. Invective against marriage. 

4. A father’s joy (at the recognition 
of his daughter ?). 

Epitrepontes. (Similar in plot to the Hlecyra of 
Terence.) 

Eunuchus 7. The violent joy of the successful lover 
in Ter. And. v. 5, 3, is translated literally 
from this play. (Adapted by Terence in his 
Eunuchus.) 

Georgus 6. The unpractical lover. 

Halieis 6. A daughter is an awkward thing. 

10. The flight of the adulterer. 

Heauton Timorumenus 3. The respectable girl’s 
home. (Adapted by Terence in his Heauton 
Timorumenus.) | | 

Heros 1. Love is omnipotent. 

Hiereia 2. A respectable woman should not leave 
the house. (The plot deals with a married 
woman who follows the priests of Cybele about 
the streets.) 

Hypobolimaeus 4. The husband should rule the 

wife. 
8. peyirrov Onpiov yuri}. 

Leucadia 1. Sappho’s leap. 
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Misogynes 1. The advantages of a wife. 

2, 3,4, 5. The expense of keeping a wife. 

4,5. A woman’s superstitions. 

g. The husband seeks refuge with an 
Hetaera. (The plot is concerned 
with a man who marries a woman, 
and then conceives a most violent 
hatred for her.) 

Misumenus 3. The slavery of love. 

5. Platonic love. 

6. The lover’s misery. 

7. The lover in his lady’s absence: 

8. An unsympathetic listener. 

10. The lover cannot sleep. 

12. Jealousy. 

(The plot deals with a Miles Glori- 
osus, who is in love with a slave 
girl of his, but will not touch her 
because she does not love him.) 

Nauclerus 4. A lover is always easily led. 

Olynthia 4. Artificial hair. 

Orge 5. An adulterer is an expensive luxury. 

Paedion 2. A man who goes round offering amulets 
to men when they get married. 

Periceiromene. (The soldier who, in a fit of jealousy, 
cuts off the hair of his slave girl, and afterwards 
repents. ) 

Perinthia. (Adapted by Terence in his Andria, 
especially for the first scene.) 

Plocion 1. The rich, ugly, and jealous wife. 

2. The disagreeableness of the same. 
3. The results of a ckwpuxy ravvuxis. _ 
4. The trouble that they bring on a house. 
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Sicyonius. (The soldier who buys a girl, and then 
treats her as if she were a free woman.) 
Synaristosae I, 2. The strange behaviour of some 
women (Hetaerae?) at dinner. 
4. Love makes one perjure oneself. 
Thais 1. The ideal Hetaera, faithful to none. 
Thesaurus I. Love is a severe god, especially to the old. 
2. Music is the food of love. 
3. The lover must be bold. 


(In order to estimate at its true value the promi- 
nence of misogyny in the following passages, it is 
well to remember that a large proportion of the 
fragmenta Incerta of Menander are found in 
Christian collections of apophthegms.) 

Incert. 1. If you have once married, then you must 
put up with it. 

3. A man ought to be allowed the cheese of 
getting to know his wife before mar- 
riage; for every woman is an evil, but 
then one could choose the least. (Cp. 
102.) 

6. Invective against Prometheus for creating 
women. 

7. The sudden effects of a kiss. 

8. The polygamous habits of the Thracians. 

14. Of the nature of love. 

16. Women are afraid of death, and seek 
comfort for trouble in tears. 

27. Women have no gratitude. 

32. A girl’s wooing. (Transl. in Plaut. Czs¢. 


i. I, QI.) 
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36. The advantages of a ropyy over a respect- 
able woman. 


mAciova Kaxoupyel, A«iov’ 018’, aioxvverar 
ovoev, KoAaKever padAov, 


54,55, 57. One should not marry money. 

58. The man who contemplates marriage 
must consider whether he prefers 
beauty or worth. 

73. A man stands up for his wife. 

99. Virtue doubles the value of beauty. 

100. A woman must try to lead her husband, 
not drive him. 

101. None are so closely related as man and 
wife. 

102. A man who marries, may count it as a 
great good if his wife is only a slight 
evil. | 

103. The troubles of a family man. 

104. Advice against marriage. 

105. Marriage is a necessary evil. 

106. A woman’s fair words are most to be 
feared..:-.(Cp, : 107.) 

107. An Hetaera cannot be expected to be 
good, for she makes her living out of 
mischief. 

112. A mother loves her children more than a 
father. 

114. The unmarried daughter in the house. 

117. A lover’s threats are not serious. 

133. A respectable woman does not dye her 
hair. ; 
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‘154. Educating a woman is like giving poison 


to a viper. 

155. The dangers of beauty. 

156. Yourwifewill be nasty without being taught. 

185. <A bit of the marriage ceremony. 

196. Love cannot be controlled by reason. 

198. Women are consistent liars. 

199. Night is the time for love. 

241. An Hetaera’s dress. 

256. One must not trust a woman. 

258. It is safer to stir up a dog than an old 
woman. 

259. Women are irritable. (Cp. 499.) 

294. The behaviour of a low woman. 

346. Stupid women. 

469. An oath to a woman is not binding. 


I have added an analysis of the Guomae Monosticht, 
for the sake of completeness. No one will, of course, 
-attach any importance to the views expressed in 
this nondescript collection. [Cp. Kock, Com. Att. Fr. 
vol. iii. praef. | 


56. 


The happiness of being unmarried. (Cp. 78, 
437, 468, 595.) 

The expensiveness of wives. 

Women are the better for being silent. 

The ideal woman is the good housekeeper. 

A woman may save or ruin a house. 

Do not trust a woman. (Cp. 633.) 

Women consider nothing but their own wishes. 

There is nothing so wretched as an old man in 
love. 


QI. 


92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 


97: 

98. 

99. 
100. 
102. 


103. 


106. 
109. 
134. 
156. 
160. 
101. 
181. 
195. 
197. 
199. 
Sri, 
215. 
231, 
233. 
248. 
260. 
261. 
264. 
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The man who wants to marry changes his 
mind. 

Virtue, not gold, adorns a woman. 

A good wife saves a man’s position. 

It is not easy to find a good. woman. 

It is better to bury a woman than to marry 
her. 

A wife is an expensive luxury. 

Marry your wife, not her money. 

A good wife is the helm of a household. 

A woman cannot rule; it is against nature. 

Marriage is an evil men bring on themselves. 

When about to marry you should consider 
your neighbours. 

Women are bad counsellors. 

All women are alike. 

Woman is the source of every ill. (Cp. 541, 623.) 

Love cannot withstand poverty. (Cp. 159.) 

Some women are virtuous. 

Women are faithless. (Cp. 560.) 

Women are a cause of ruin. 

A woman’s jealousy. 

A married man is a slave. 

Try and get a woman as your ally. 

Don’t marry mere money. 

A man must rule his wife. 

Women are as dangerous as sea and fire. 

A bad woman is a treasure-house of evil. 

Women are fiercer than beasts. 

A woman should stay at home. 

A bad woman is like poison. 

Woman is like the sea. 
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267. Woman is as fierce as a lioness. 

304. Woman is a necessary evil. 

324. <A wife is a constant cause of grief. 

327. A woman is worse to live with than a lion. 
333. A woman’s virtue is worth more than her beauty. 
334. A woman is full of evil. 7 
353. Never abuse or advise a woman. 

355. Never let a woman into your counsels. 

361. Never waste anything good on a woman. 

382. Marriage is slavery. 

410. A lover’s anger is short-lived. 

413. There is nothing worse than a pretty woman. 
426. A harlot’s weeping is like a lawyer’s. 

469. A woman is dirt silvered over. 

493. Woman is a pleasant ill. 

540. A bad woman is like a storm in the house. 
575. A woman is like a fire. 

600. Women flatter with an object. 

634. The value of a good wife. (Cp. 675.) 

684. May my friends never marry. 

700. Women ruin many men. 

734. Pretty women are conceited. 

735. Your-wife is worth taking trouble for. 

750. A daughter is hard to dispose of. 

757. A poor man should not marry. 


PHILEMON. 


Adelphi 1. Praise of Solon for having introduced 
prostitution. 

Babylonius. An Hetaera’s prospects. 

Pyrphorus. Greater beauty than any painter could 
depict. 
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Synephebus. An Hetaera’s dress. 
Incert. 31. A lady going out with a pretty servant. 
(Cp. Plaut. Mercator, ti. 3, 69.) 
32. The affectations of a pis AevKos. 
35. The man who fell in love with the statue. 
44. A good wife obeys her husband. 
49. The growth of love. 
64. A dutiful son and his mother. 
76. Where women meet, there is sure to be 
mischief. 
77. Worth is better than beauty. 
78. There is no need to teach a woman 
mischief. 
85. The folly of taking counsel with a 
woman. 
95. A conceited woman. 
103. Woman is an immortal necessary evil. 
105, 106. Advice not to marry. 
124. A city of beautiful women. 


DIPHILUS. 


Pallace. A woman’s ornament. 
Synoris I, 2,3. A parasite and an -Hetaera playing 
dice. 
Theseus 2. A Samian lady’s riddle. 
Zographus 1. An Hetaera entertains lavishly. 
Incert. 2. An outburst against the trade of the 
TopvoBocKos. 
6. An ugly girl, from whom even a dog 
won't take a piece of bread. 
16. The oath of an Hetaera is not to be 
believed. 
R 
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33. It is hard to find a good woman. © 

34. A virgin is a treasure that it is not easy 
to guard. 

47. A woman described as a carcase. 


ARCHEDICUS. 


Dihamartanon. A dishonest Hetaera. 


The fragments of HIPPARCHUS, LYNCEUS, and 
APOLLODORUS GELOUS contain no allusions to 
women. 


EXCURSUS I. 
[P. 163.] : 


THE QUESTION OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN THE 
MIDDLE COMEDY. 


IT is usual to assume that there was, during the earlier 
part of the fourth century, a strong agitation at Athens 
in favour of “women’s rights.” The social status 
of the Theban, as well as of the Lacedaemonian, 
~ women, had been brought, owing to political events, 
under the notice of even the most consistent 
Athenian, and advantage is supposed to have been 
taken of this fact by the advocates of female liberty 
at Athens, to endeavour to obtain for the women 
there some of those privileges which notoriously 
belonged to their neighbours. This being so, it will 
be interesting to consider in how far, if at all, this 
movement is reflected in the literature of the period. 
The general treatment of women in the Middle 
Comedy being such as it is, there would be every 
reason to expect to find plays in which these efforts 
of women to obtain more general recognition from 
men, would be made the subject of more or less 
contemptuous ridicule. The fashion started by 
Aristophanes in the Ecclescazusae must have been, one 
would have thought, too fascinating to be abandoned. 
The fact, however, remains that, in such portions 
of the Middle Comedy as still exist, there is practi- 
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cally no trace of anything of the kind. There are, 
it is true, one or two titles of plays which seem 
at first sight suggestive, but further investigation 
generally reveals little. Thus the Gynaecocratia 
and the Gynaecomania of Amphis both seem aimed, — 
not at the tyranny of women in general, but at the 
tyranny of wives.! 

As for the Gynaecocratia of Alexis, all that can 
be gathered from the fragments is that it seems 
to have had certain features in common with the 
Scenas Catalambanusae of Aristophanes; as to its 
tone or tendency, there is no clue in the two short 
passages that remain. 

The suggestion made above (p. 228) as to the 
meaning of the fragment of the AZalanta of 
Philetaerus is, of course, purely conjectural, and 
cannot, therefore, bear evidence either way. 

And that is all. This almost entire absence from 
the Middle Comedy of plays dealing with the 
question of “women’s rights,” would seem to justify 
a certain hesitation in accepting the common view 
that this question was at the time a burning one. 
So general a silence on the point, in a literature 
which deals exhaustively with every other phase 
of contemporary life, seems not unreasonably to 
suggest that the extent and influence of the move- 
ment have been exaggerated, and that, as far as it 
existed at all, it was confined to a small body of 
enthusiasts, and was well-nigh without effect on the 
body of the nation at large. 


1 Cp. supra. p. 227. This feeling is, of course, common enough ; 
cp. Alexis, Wanteis, yuvasél SotKo fGpev dvr edevOpwv, K.T.r. 


EXCURSUS K. 
[P. 187.] ; 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
AS TREATED IN MIDDLE AND NEW COMEDY. 


THOUGH it has nothing to do with our immediate 
subject, it may be interesting to notice briefly the 
attitude of the New Comedy towards that descrip- 
tion of family problems which the Canace of 
Euripides and similar works had made. popular ° 
among certain classes of art-lovers. That such works 
had ever any great hold over the public at large is 
neither proved nor probable. , 

In the first place, we may notice the unpleasant 
accident by which, in the Curculio, the soldier is 
made unconsciously to buy his sister as his mistress. 
Here, however (Plaut. Curc. v. 2, 55 segg.), as soon 
as the recognition takes place, Planesium is at once 
given in marriage by her brother to her lover—as 
_ soon, that is to say, as her consent has been obtained 
to this course (zdzd. 73). In the Middle Comedy 
Epidicus, where a similar incident occurs, the 
behaviour of Stratippocles is somewhat less correct 
(Plaut. Epzd. v. 1, 42 segq.), though here, too, the 
side of propriety is at once championed by the slave, 
and prevails without any real delay. That incidents 
of this kind were not uncommon in New Comedy 
seems probable from the nature of that class of 
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drama, but there is no reason to suppose that they 
ever had any other conclusion than that which occurs. 
in the cases quoted above. Cases of rivalry between 
father and son, such as occur in the Caszuva and the 
Mercator, belong to a class of drama which has 
nothing to do with romantic New Comedy. The 
dénouements of the Asinaria and the Bacchides, which 
are so little sympathetic to modern ideas, are both to 
some extent apologised for by their authors,! and 
also, as will be observed, occur in plays which have 
Hetaerae for their heroines. 

A certain lack of regard for decency on the part 
of the father in the son’s presence, and wice versd, 
(which is rather startling to the modern reader in 
such passages as Plaut. Aszz. v. 2, 30 segq., Ter. 
Fleaut. Timor. iii. 3, 1, and elsewhere,) is probably 
most simply explained by autres temps autres moeurs. 
Altogether, it would seem that the privacy which is 
to modern ideas somewhat of an essential in these 
matters, was at a considerable discount at this period 
of society. Cp. Plaut. Bacch. iii. 3, 73 seqq., Cure. 1. 
3, 16 seqq., etc. | 

Lastly, attention may be called to Hanno’s rather 
remarkable method of searching for his lost daughters. 
(Plaut. Poen. prolog. 106 segg.). Whether this is in- 
tended for a realistic study of Semitic habits, can be 
left to others to decide. 


1 Plaut. Asin. i. 1, 53 segg. (patres ut consueverunt, ego mitto 
omnia haec, 1. 64); Bacch. v. 2, 89 segg. (hi senes, nisi fuissent 
nihil iam inde a adulescentia, non hodie hoc éantum flagitium. 
facerent canis capitibus, etc.) Of course, if anyone prefers to believe 
that these apologies are due to the Za¢iz author, no one can very welk 
contradict him. 


INDEX 


A. OF AUTHORS AND SUBJECTS REFERRED TO. 


[The references are to pages throughout. Where the discussion of a subject is 
continued over several pages, only the first page is here given. Plays are usually 
cited under their authors’ names. ] 


Achilles, and Briseis, 9 ; and Patroclus, 40, 76; and Iphigeneia, 63. 

Achilles Tatius, 13, 78, 109. 

Actaeon, 33. 

Admetus, and Apollo, 13, 31, 90, 99. 

Aeschylus, 41 ; and Stesichorus, 42 ; Myrmidones of, 40, 82, 92. 

Ajax, and Teucer, 76, 90, 99; of Sophocles, compared to the 
Antigone, 99. 

Alcaeus, the comic poet, 149. 

Alcaeus, the lyric poet, 83. 

Alcestis, 57, 99. 

Alciphron, 146, 148. 

Alcman, 22; and Megalostrate, 23; love-poems to boys, 24; Par- 
thenia, 24. 

Alexander and the wife of Darius, 181. 

Alexandrian poetry, distinctive feature of, 1, 69. 

Alexis, Agonis of, 156; Helene of, 161; on marriage, 162; on 
women, 224. 

Ameipsias, 147. 

Amphis on women, 227. 

Anacreon, 26, 27, 86; love-poems to women, 27; importance for 
history of the romantic element, 28; character of poems to boys, 
86. 

Anaxandrides, 154, 162; on women, 213, 222. 

Andromache, in the Iliad, 10; as the ideal wife, 55, 64. 

Antiphanes on women, 213, 219; retort to Alexander, 152. 
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Antimachus 5, 107; and Plato, 111 ; and Catullus, 111; influence on 
Asclepiades, 113, 1973 influence on Philetas, 113 (véde s.v. LYDE). 

Aphrodite, and Anchises, 202; as the rival of Artemis, 59; treatment 
of Phaedra, 47. 

Apuleius, 1809. 

Archilochus, 19, 82; true motive of his satires, 21 ; and Catullus, 22. 

Archippus, /chthys of, 147. 

Ariadne, 12, 14. 

Aristophanes, 129 ; weddings in, 132 ; views on women, 134; Cocalus 
of, 135; Lolosicon of, 143. 

Asclepiades, 69; Meleager’s criticism on, 73 ; eulogy of Antimachus, 
113; probable influence on Menander, 196. 

Aspasia, 127. 


Bacchylides, 36. 

Battis, 70. 

Boy-love, in classical Greek literature, 74; as an element of classical 
Greek society, 77; as a military institution, 77; as an emblem of 
liberty, 77; purity of, 78; development of, 79; decay of, 79, 102; 
permanent influence on literature, 80; in the Anthology, 81; in 
Archilochus, 82; in Aleman, 24; in Alcaeus, 83; illustrated by 
Sappho, 85; in Anacreon, 86; in Theognis, 87, 207; in the 
Scolia, 89; in Attic tragedy, 91; in Alexandrian poetry, 102; in 
Meleager, 103. 

Brother and sister, in Attic tragedy, 48, 101; in the New Comedy, 
245. 

Callias, 147. 

Catullus, 81. 

Chionides, 122. 

Clytemnestra, 42. 

Corinna, 36. 

Crates, 126, 128. 

Cratinus, 126. 

Cratinus junior, 7heramenes of, 151. 


Daphnis, 14, 34. 

Deianira, 43. 

Diphilus on women, 241 ; belongs really to Middle Comedy, 188. 
Diphilus and Gnathaena, 128. 


Epicharmus, 122. 
Epicrates, Aniz/ais of, 73, 151. 
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Eubulus, on women, 214, 222; Campylion of, 155; Mannion of, 158. - 

Eumathius, 199. 

Euripides, services to art, 50; female characters, 50; admiration for 
women, 51; view of love, 52; striking absence of love-element in, 
52, 62, 63, 66; why E. was not a “romantic” writer, 66; E. and 
the Alexandrians, 53; his misogyny, 51; Acolus of, 38, 52; Andro- 
meda of, 140, 203; Antigone of, 38; Chrysippus of, 93; Electra of, 
65; Lphigeneia of, 63; Medea of, 66; Meleager of, 38; Phenix of, 
38; Protesilaus of, 57; Sthenebea of, 38. 


Ganymede, 13. 
Goddesses, preponderance of, in Greek Pantheon, 7; in love with 
mortals, 13. : 


Haemon, motives for suicide, 44. 

Helen of Himera, 33. 

Helen of Troy, in the Z/ad, 10; in Stesichorus, 33 ; and Theseus, 161. 

Hermesianax, 14, 26, 110. 

Hesiod, women in, 8; Catalogus of, 12. 

Hetecra, in early times, 19; in Bacchylides, 36; in Early Comedy, 128, 
147, 148; in Middle Comedy, 151, 215, 219; treated as superior to 
a wife, 158; in New Comedy, 175. 

Hippolytus, defence of, 61. 


Ibycus, 35. 
Iphigeneia, 63. 


Jealousy, Attic view as to, 43, 55. 


Lafaye, Catulle et ses modéles, 20, 22. 

Lesbian Poets, 83. 

Licymnius, 36. 

Love, early Greek views as to, 12, 17, 55, 64; in Middle Comedy, 160; 
in New Comedy, 169, 185 ; in Menander, 184; in Sophocles, 46; 
in Euripides, 52. 

Love-element, in the //éad, 75; in Hymn. Hom, iv. 201; in Sappho, 
85; in choral poetry, 35; in Attic Tragedy, 38, 91; in Sophocles, 
46; in Euripides, 50; in Eur. Andromeda, 203; in classical Greek 
poetry in general, 67 ; in Middle Comedy, 150; in New Comedy, 
163; in Asclepiades, 70, 

Lyde of Antimachus, 107; importance of, 108; characteristic tone 
of, I10. | 

Lyric poetry, subjective, 17; choral, 31. 
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Magnes, 122. 

Mahaffy, Classical Greek Literature, 20, 63. 

Marriage, in Comedy, 109, 212, 216 (vide s. v. Middle Comedy, 
New Comedy) ; Sophocles’ view of, 43; in Greek romance, 109 ; 
in Menander, 170. 

Maximus Tyrius, distinction between ancient and modern love, 54; 
on Achilles and Patroclus, 76; on Sappho and Socrates, 85; on 
Anacreon, 87. 

Medea, 12, 14, 66. 

Meleager, criticism of Asclepiades, 73 ; poem to Charidemus, 103. 

Menalcas, 14. 

Menander, 2; great merit of, 164; wrote plays belonging to Middle 
Comedy, 193; introduced the romantic element into comedy, 
188; marriage characteristic of, 170; view of love, 184; 
father and children in, 185; why elderly married men are treated 
by M. as unhappy, 173; on women, 233; Leucadia of, 146; 
Misogynes of, 174; MMisumenus of, 178; Sicyonius of, 180; Thais 
of, 177. 

Middle Comedy, main features of, 150; difference from Old Comedy, 
125; difference from New Comedy, 163; women in, 210, 219; 
women’s rights in, 243; dislike of marriage, 158; ridicules Platonic 
love, 160; ridicules family life, 161; parodies mythological erotic 
stories, 161. 

Miles Gloriosus as the chivalrous lover, 180. 

Mimnermus, 25; and Nanno, 26; mentioned by Roman poets, 27. 

Minos and Zeus, 13. 

Morychis, law of, 125. 

Myrtrtis, 36. 


Nanno, 26. 

Nausicaa, Io. 

New Comedy, 109; ideal character of, 119; difference from Middle 
Comedy, 163 ; two common types of plot in, 165 ; the married state 
described as a happy one, 171; condemns adultery, 174; only slaves 


ridicule Platonic love in, 185 ; legal obligation to marry not urged 
in, 1373 women in, 233. 


Orestes and Pylades, ror. 
Ovid, 109. 


Pandora, legend of, 8. 
Parthenius, 15. 
Penelope, 8; and Odysseus, Io, 
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Phaedra, of Sophocles, 46; illustrated from the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 201 ; of Euripides, 59. 

Pherecrates, 125, 128. 

Philemon, 142; wrote plays belonging to Middle Comedy, 193; more 
old-fashioned than Menander, 189; on women, 240; Hyobolimacus 
of, 144. 

Philetas, 69 ; influenced by Antimachus, 113. 

Philoxenus, 36. 

Phocion on marriage, 133. 

Phocylides, 109. 

Pindar, erotic legends in, 67. 

Plato, 6; in the Hedychares of Theopompus, 149. 

Plato comicus, 145. 

Plautus, as imitating Middle Comedy, 157; as illustrating New 
Comedy, 187; and Menander, 234, 236; Captivi of, 155; Epzdicus 
of, 183 ; Poenulus of, 185; Stichus of, 187. 

Poseidippus, 26, 110. 


Reitzenstein, Zpigramm und Skolion, 25, 29, 34, 59. 

Rhadina, 34. 

Rhianus, poem to Dexionicus, 103. 

Rohde, der griechische Roman, 75, 203. 

Romantic Element, characteristic feature of, 4; mistaken ideas as to, 
2, 40, 106 ; sudden appearance in literature, 69; ditto, explained, 
104; origin among the Greeks, 105; nature of in Greece, 108; 
ditto, contrasted with mediaeval romance, 109; in the Latin elegiac: 
poets, 109, 


Sacred Band of Epaminondas, 77. 

Sappho, 85, 160; and Phaon, 146; and Sophocles, 45; and Aeschylus, 
45; and Socrates, 85. 

Scolia, 31, 89. 

Scylla, legend of, 14. 

Simonides Amorginus, 18 ; aiid Hesiod, 18. . 

Sophocles, 43; and Sasiphos 45; views on marriage, 45; view of 
love, 46; Antigone of, 47; Cholcides of, 38; Miobe of, 933 
Oenomaus of, 38; Phaedra of, 38. 

Sparta, 6, 24, 77. 

Stesichorus, 33; and Aeschylus, 42. 

Strato, 81. 

Strattis, 147. 

Susario, 68. 
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Telestes, 37. 

Terence, as illustrating New Comedy, 187; and Menander, 233 ; 
Hecyra of, 170, 175. 

Theocritus, poems to boys, 81, 83; illustrative of Alcaeus, $3; and 
Theognis, 208. 

Theognis, 29, 87; Book II., 207; and Theocritus, 208. 

Theopompus, 148; Aedychares of, 149. 

Theseus, and Helen, 161. 


Wife, Sophoclean ideal, 44; Euripidean ideal, 55; compared with 
Hetaera in Middle Comedy, 158; ditto in New Comedy, 176; 
tyranny of wives in Middle Comedy, 244. 

‘Women, primitive position of, 7; in the Homeric poems, 8; in 
| Hesiod, 8; in the early legends, 11; in the stories of Parthenius, 
15; early literary ideal of, 17; in Simonides, 18; in Phocylides, 
19; in Theognis, 29, 199; in the Scolta, 31; in Stesichorus, 33; 
in Ibycus, 35; in the later choral poets, 36; in Attic tragedy, 40; 
in Aeschylus, 41; in Sophocles, 43; in Euripides, 50; in the 
early Alexandrians, 69; in Asclepiades, 71; in Greek comedy, 
118; in the Middle Comedy, 219; in early New Comedy, 233; 
better position in Asia, 182; freemasonry among in Euripides, 58 ; 
might be attacked openly by name, 151; women’s rights in the 
Middle Comedy, 243. 


B. Or PassaGES EMENDED OR DISCUSSED. 


Aeschylus, 77. 135, 136 (92). 

Alexis, Graphe (225). 

Anth, Pal, V. 164, 4 (73). 

Antiphanes, Acestria, 3 (220). 

Archilochus, #7. 100 segg. (20). 

Aristophon, /atrus, Fr. 2 (229). 

Eubulus, Campylion (155). 

Euripides, A7ppol. 1415, 1440 (206), Fr. 132 (205). 
Hesiod, Of. 702 (19). 

Martial XIV. 187 (177). 

Mimnermus, 7. 1 (25). 

Philetaerus, Atalanta (228). 

Propertius II. 6, 3 (177). 

Sophocles, Azz. 781 (46), 909 (49); Fr. 855, 13 (201). 
Theognis, 261 segg. (199), 1282, 1363 (208). 
‘Theopompus, /Vemea 8 (148). 
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In the text the fragments of the comedians are cited from Meineke’s Fragmenta 
Comicorum Graecorum (5 vols., 1839-57). In the following table the corresponding 
numbers are given from Kock’s Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta (3 vols., 1880-88). 
The fragments referred to which do not appear in the table, can be found without 
difficulty in Kock’s edition from Meineke’s numbers. 


Author. Meineke. Kock. Author. Meineke. Kock. 

Alexis. <Aygonis 1 3 | Anaxandrides. Zucert.13 78 

2 2 17 68 

3 4 Odysseus 33 

4 5 Tereus 2 47 

Incert. 14 282 re 46 

18 279 | Anaxilas. Jycert. 2 34 

26 293 3 36 

3! 271 4 35 

34 262 5 37 

35 267 6 38 

38 289 Neotits 1 22 

39 302 2 21 

40 339 | Antiphanes. Acestria 1 20 

53 314 Aeolus 1 18 

Lsostas. 1 98 Agroecus 2 2 
Mandragor. 2 142 Arcas 2 4I . 

5 144 Dyspratust 89 

Olynthia 1 162 L[ncert.. 12 235 

2 159 13 300 
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Traumatias 2 234 52 292 
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Antiphanes. Jucert. 95 320 
Mystts 3 165 

Neanisci 2 167 

Neottis 3 170 

Omphale 3 178 

Araros. Caeneus 4 5 
Aristophanes. Coca/. 2 347 
3 346 

4 348 

5 349 

6 351 

7 350 

10 354 

12 355 

Daed. 3 187 

Geras 5 14! 

6 140 

7 142 

Pelargi 1 438 

Polyid. 2 453 

Scen. Cat. 1 472 

2 864 

3 862 

Thesmoph. B. 26 338 
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Aristophon. Jatrus 2 3 
Pythagor. 2 II 

Crates. /zcert. 3 Cratinus 302 
4 40 

Cratinus. Seripfh. 12 216 
Diphilus. zcert. 2 87 
6 gI 

16 IOI 

33 115 
34 136 

47 129 

Lographus 1 44 
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2 
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9 

20 

25 
Sphingocar, 2 
3 
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Eupolis. Aztolycus 10 

Menander. Axdria 1 
Androgynus 2 
Arrephorus 3 
Chalceia 3 
Eunuchus 7 
Georgus 6 
Halteis 6 

10 

fTiereia 2 
Lncert. 1 
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58 584 4 601 
59 586 5 326 
73 608 9 329 
99 645 Misumenus 3 338 
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108 662 Orge 5 366 
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115 660 Sicyonius 3 438 
117 661 Synaristosaé I 450 
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154 702 4 449 
155 703 Thesaurus 1 235 
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185 720 3 236 
196 798 | Nicostratus. Pandrosus1 21 
197 745 2 19 
198 746 3.20 
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240 727 3 52 
256 800 4 51 
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10 
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Theophilus. Przlau/. 1 
, 2 
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5 
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